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PREFACE. 


E nglish is a difficult language to learn. Even those 
European races whose own speech has much in common 
with it find its mastery a task which comparatively few of 
them are ever able perfectly to complete. For the Indian 
school-boy whose mother-tongue is, in most cases, so com- 
pletely unrelated philologically to English, the task of master- 
ing the strange language with its extraordinary idioms, its 
arbitrary rules of spelling, its grammatical irregularities 
and its amazing peculiarities of pronunciation, must always 
be extremely difficult. It is to be feared that this difficulty 
is not often mitigated by the type of English books set as 
readers for Indian schools. Too often these books, while 
e.Kcellent as far as matter and style are concerned, deal with 
purely English or Western subjects, in which the interest of 
tJie pupils can be but artificiaL In such a task as the Indian 
boys are set anything which helps to arrest their attention or 
to amuse them is of use' as lightening their labours. One ot 
the most imfmrtant aids that can be offered to them is to furnish 
them with reading books of local interest, dealing with life 
in India or with the history of the coimtry. The boy who 
is taught English from a book which describes his own land 
and tte scenes of daily life that he sees around him will pick 
up the language far flicker than the boy who tries to learn 
it by reading of lands that he has never seen and of manners 
and customs so difierent from his own that the teacher has 
to explain the meaning of nearly every passage. 

It is with this need in view — that the Indian school-boy 
should bi! taught English as far as possible from books dealing 
w'ith Indian subjects— that the present volume is placed on 
the market. In the great epics, the Ranutyaiui and the 
MahabharaPi, Hindu boys have a rich' literature of their own. 
These famous poems are, however, in Sanskrit which to the 
modem Indian school-boy is very much what Latin and Greek 
have been for so many generation.s to English school-hoys. 
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Sanskrit is a classical and dead language, and few Indian boys 
to-day ever master it sufficiently to read the epics in the 
-original. Portions of the great poems have been translated 
into the various vernaculars, and the main stories and the 
names and characters of the chief actors in the drama of the 
epics are known to almost every Hindu boy from his earliest 
years. Volumes for school use giving, in English prose or 
verse, selections from the epics have appeared from time to 
time and have deservedly won much popularity among Indians 
young and old. But, strangely enough, until now there 
seems to have been no effort to place before Indian school- 
boys and girls the complete story of the poems t(dd in English. 
To meet this long-felt want this volume and the Maha- 
bharaca, uniform with it, are published. In simple English it 
tells the story of Rama and Sita. Great care has been taken 
to adhere as closely as possible to the Sanskrit text and to 
tell the beautiful tale of Rama’s self-sacrifice and filial 
obedience and of Sita’s wifely devotion just as it is told in 
the original. 

Probably few of the Indian teachers, and certainly none 
of their pupils, know much about the origin, dates and de- 
velopment of the epics. To each volume there has, there- 
fore. been added an introduction giving the history of the 
poem and analysing its contents. These introductions are 
more for the use of the teachers than of the boys, to enable 
them to tell their pupils all that is known of the authorship, 
history and purposes of the epics. With the help of the 
information and criticisms contained in the introduction it 
is hoped that the teacher will be able to make his class more 
readily appreciate what they are reading and realize the epic’s 
beauty as literature, the great moral lessons that the story 
teaches and the conditions of life prevailing in Vedic India. 

The map at the beginning of this volume is reproduced 
by permission from Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s ‘ History of 
India’, t/O which work the author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. 



FOREWORD. 


The Ramayaua (“ the poem relating to Rarna”) differs 
from its great sister epic, the Mahabharata, 
The Rama- Jn being an epic poem and nothing else. In 
yana: What it ]V{jj}jabharata the history of the Pandavas 
forms a small epic nucleus — rather more 
than a fifth— around which has collected a mass of legends, 
stories of the gods, episodes and philosophical di.scourses 
making the poem a cyclopaedia of Hindu religion and 
mythology. The Raraayana relates the history of the great 
Hindu legendary hero in connected narration. ?iuch epi- 
sodes and discourses as occur are for the most part relevant 
and carry the story on. This intrinsic difference in the two 
poems is reflected in their respective lengths. While the 
Mahabharata consists of 220,000 lines divided into eighteen ■ 
books, the Ramayana is only Id.OOO lines long, divided 
into seven books. 


While the main traditions of both poems are Vedic, 
“ they appear to belong to totally different ])eriods,” writes 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler. “ The story of the War of Bharata 
refers to the very dawn of Hindu history, when the Aryan 
invaders had only reached the upper courses of the Ganges and 
Jumna, and when the plains of Hindustan were an unknown 
land The main tradition of the Ramavana refers. 


on the other hand, to a comparatively recent period of Aryan 
conquest, when an Aryan Rrapire had been established in 
Oudh and when Vedic rites and institutions had advanced 


from the Punjab, or “ land of the five rivers” into the very 
heart of Hindustan.” In the Mahgbharata the chief actors 


are the princes of the Lunar Race of king.s of Delhi, while in 
the Ramayana, Rama and his family represent the Solar 
Race of Ayodhya. Thus the two epics give the legends of 
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what were probably successively the two most important 
kingdoms of early Aryan days, that on the eastern and that 
on the western borders of the Middleland (Madhyadesa) of 
Northern India. 

Popular tradition ascribes the authorship of the Rama- 
yana to the Sage Valmiki. Unlike the 
Mahabharata the main portion of the epic 
o u ors ip. hand, and students of 

the poem are inclined to believe that popular tradition is 
correct and that Valmiki composed the original epic. 
Who this poet and sage was it is impossible to say ; nor is it 
possible to fix his date even approximately. He lived perhaps 
in the later Vedic and Brahmanic ages. He plays an import- 
ant part in the Ramayana. He welcomes Rama to his 
hermitage and at the end of the epic he gives its shelter to 
the banished Sita. There her twin sons are born and it is 
Valmiki who undertakes the education of the lads. 

But, though Valmiki is regarded as the author of the 
original epic, i^o less than three versions of the text are accepted 
in different parts of India. There is the text attributed to 
Valmiki most generally ' read in Northern and Southern 
India ; there is the Gauda or Bengal version in Hindi by 
Tulsi Das ( 1632 - 1623 ) ; and there is the version known as 
the Adhyatma Ramayana, popularly ascribed .to Vvasa, the 
reputed compiler of th(' Mahabharata. This last is chiefly 
recognised in Western India and Kashmir. About a third 
of the matter in each version is not included in the other two : 
and even in the parts common to all three there are material 
differences. An explanation for this extraordinary vari- 
ation may be found in -the suggestion that the epic was 
originally composed in a popular dialect and that the different 
translators of it into Sanskrit were responsible for the omis- 
sions and additions. Another explanation offered is that the 
epic, handed down orally for centuries, in different parts of 
the country and in different languages was bound to become 
much changed in style and contents. In the Mahabharata 
itself a version of Rama’s stoiy appears as an episode, but 
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whether that was copied from Valmiki’s poem or afforded him 
his subject, or whether it was incorporated in the longer epic 
as a tradition then long current, it is impossible to say. As a 
poetical work the Ramayana is superior to the Mahabharata, 
Its language and thoughts are more truly artistic and the 
versification is more smooth and finished. The refinement 
of his work has earned Valmiki the name of Adi-l'avi ‘ first 
poet’. As one writer puts it, “ In style the Ramayana 
is by no means a simple popular epic in which the story and 
not the form is the main thing. On the contrary, both in 
the use of poetic figures and in the style of its descriptions 
it approximates to the later artificial epics (kavya) of which 
it is the fore-runner.” 

The epic is based on the traditionary history of the Solar 
Race of Kings of Ayodhya. The names of 
The Original Ikshwaku, Dasaratha and Rama occur in the 
^^8 Veda, and the story must have been 
the Ramayana. sung and related for centuries before Valmiki 
wrote it out. It is believed that in its 
original written form the Ramayana consisted of five books 
only (II-VI). Book VII is considered to be an addition, as is 
also most of book II. Some parts of the latter formed, how- 
ever, the beginning of the original poem. Kven in the five 
original books there are believed to be many interpolations. 
In its earliest form the Ramayana is believed to be older than 
the Mahabharata and to have been composed about 500 B.C. 
The latter parts are thought to have been added during the 
second century B.C. or even possibly a good deal later. One 
student of the poem dated its composition in the fourth 
century A.D. ; but there seems no doubt that the whole of 
the epic is far earlier than that. Sir W. W. Hunter held that- 
the main traditions in the story “ refer to a period which has 
been loosely assigned to about 1000 B.C. But the poem 
could not have been put together in its present shape many 
centuries, if any, before our era. Part of it may be earlier 
than the Mahabharata, but the compilation as a whole 
apparently belongs to a later date.” 
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But long before 500 B.C. or whenever the epic was first 
put into writing by Valmiki, many cen- 
The Beginning turies probably before writing was invented, 
in Indil the main story of Rama’s life and the heroic 

legends which had grown up around it, had 
been related by fathers to their sons, generation after gener- 
ation, and had been chanted year after year by tlie royal 
minstrels at the Hindu courts of Northern India. It has 
been suggested that the events at Ayodhya related in the epic 
belong to about 1000 B.C. They may well be far older. 
But, whatever their age, it is certain that they had become 
the commonplaces of heroic tradition in Hindustan centuries 
before they were, or could be, put into writing. From the 
Vedic hymns we learn that the Aryan chieftains were accom- 
panied into battle by minstrels who (chanted their praises 
and sang songs of triumph in celebration of their victories. 
This is the beginning of all epic poetry in all lands. The 
Icelandic Sagas were sung by the skalds or Scandinavian 
minstrels long before they were con\posed in writing. The 
Cireek * singers’ chanted the truimph of princes and chiefs 
long before these became immortalised in the verse of Homer. 
No doubt it has been the same in every land. The Hindu 
court minstrels and poets sang the legendary adventures of 
Rama and Yudhishthira before the princes and their fol- 
lowers from the earliest days of the establishment of Aryan 
kingdoms in Northern India. Slowly in their hands the legends 
took definite shape. The details became exact ; the charac- 
ters of the actors became fixed. The story of Rama and his 
banishment, based without doubt on actual facts connected 
with the ancient kingdom of Kosala, became so definite 
that it grew to be the common property of the Hindu peoples, 
repeated from mouth to mouth. In every peasant hut, 
round every village fire just as much as in the palace court- 
yard and the city bazaars, the stories of their Aryan fore- 
fathers were related, repeated and sung till they took a definite 
shape. When at last writing was invented, the history of 
Rama was a definite story with definite characters. 
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Dasaratlia, tlie Maharaja of Kosala, is loved by Lis 
subjects and his kingdom is prosperous ; but 
The story of he is childless. By the advice of the Brahmans 
Thr^Ba^slf performs an aswamedha to win the favour 
ment. of the gods. His prayers are lieard and four 

sons are bom to him. The eldest (jueen 
Kausalya becomes the mother of Rama ; Kaikeyi bears 
Bharata and Sumitra gives birth to twins, Lakshmana and 
Satrughna. The four boys grow up happily together. They 
are all fine children ; but Rama is the most beautiful and 
remarkable of them and is early recognised by the Brahmans 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. When he is of age, Rama is 
married to Sita, daughter of Raja Janaka of Mithila. Soon 
after the marriage Dasaratha decides, in accordance with 
the usual Hindu custom, to instal Rama as Yuvaraja. At 
the time Bharata is staying at the court of his grandfather ; 
but Kaikeyi, persuaded to the act of treachery by an old 
woman who had been her nurse, claims the banishment of 
Rama and the throne for her son on the ground that Dasaratha 
had once jnomised that he would grant her any two boons 
that she might choose to ask. The Maharaja tries to escape 
from the fulfilment of his promise, but Kaikeyi will not yield. 
Rama is sent for and, on hearing the news, declares that obe- 
dience to his father is far more to him than the crown, and he 
goes at once into banishment. With him go Sita and 
Lakshmana. Within a few days Dasaratha dies of grief. 
The ministers assemble in council and decide that Bharata 
shall succeed. The boy is sent for, but the messengers are 
told to hide the truth from him. When he reaches Ayodhya 
and learns what his mother has done, he is broken-hearted. 
He reproaches Kaikeyi bitterly and, declaring that he will 
not accept the throne, he goes to the jungle of Chitrakuta to 
bring Rama back. The meeting between the two brothers is 
most affectionate, but Rama refuses to return, as he w^ould 
then disobey his father. Bharata has to accept his decision 
but he declares that he will only reign as regent for Rama. 
Up to this point the story has been of a matter-of-fact nature, 
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just such a story of zenana intrigue and family affection as 
might occur at any court in India. But froni this point the 
whole character of the story changes. 

After Bharata’s return to Ayodhya, Rama, Sita 
and Lakvshmana leave Chitraknta and go 
Part II : The southward. After many wanderings they 
finally settle at Panchavati, the modern, 
Nasik, where they build themselves a hut. 
In the neighbouring forest the two rakshasa chiefs are Khara 
and Dushana, brothers of Havana, the Demon King of Lanka, 
One day their sister Surpanakha visits the hut and, falling 
in love with Rama, tries to persuade liim to desert Sita. On 
his refusal she attacks the latter, but is driven off by Laksh^ 
mana who cuts off her nose and ears. Surpanakha appeals 
to her brothers who advance on Rama with a large army but 
are killed with all their troops. Surpanakha then returns to 
Lanka and appeals to Havana. By describing the beauty of 
Sita, she rouses the passion of her brother who decides to 
revenge himself on Rama by carrying off his wife. In the 
magic car accompanied by one of his ministers he starts for 
the wilderness of Dandaka. When they reach the forest, 
Ravana orders Maricha to assume the form of a golden deer 
and graze before the hut. Sita sees the animal and begs 
Rama to shoot it. Rama is lured far into the woods by 
Maricha and finally shoots him, learning too late the trick 
that has been played on him. As he dies, Maricha mimics 
the voice of Rama crying for help. Sita hears, as she thinks, 
the voice of Rama in distress and begs I^akshmana to go 
to his brother’s aid. As soon as Sita is alone, Ravana comes 
out of his hiding place and approaches her in the form of a 
Sanyasi. Sita receives him with respect. Ravana then 
tells Sita who he is and asks her to become his chief queen. 
She angrily refuses ; and Ravana then carries her off by 
force to Lanka, on the journey fighting Jatayu.s, the chief 
of the vultures. On their return to the hut Rama and 
Lakshmana search for Sita, but only, learn who has carried 
her off when they find the.»dying Jatayus. They travel 
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southward, and by the advice of a friendly demon they go to 
the mountain where lives Sugriva, the monkey chieftain. 
He and his counsellors, of whom the chief is Hanuman, receive 
the princes kindly and an alliance is made. Sugriva has been 
banished by his brother Bali, and the first result of the 
alliance is that Rama assists him against Bali and restOTos 
him to the throne. When the rains are over, Sugriva gathers 
his armies which include many regiments of bears. The 
chief armv is sent due south under the command of Hanuman. 
When they reach the coast, Hanuman leaps over the Straits 
of Manaar and finds Sita imprisoned in the palace at Lanka. 
After comforting her with the news of the preparations for 
her rescue, he destroys some of the gardens of the palace, 
kills many rakshasas and burns part of the city of Lanka before 
he leaps back to carry the good news of Sita’s safety to Rama. 
The whole forces of Sugriva then* march to the coast. By 
the advice of Vanina the God of oceans, a bridge is built 
from India to Ceylon over which the army passes. The city 
of Lanka is besieged, and after a desperate series of battles in 
which magical weapons and devices play a leading part, the 
demons are utterly defeated and Ravana, his giant brother 
and his sons are killed. The period of exile is now nearly 
over, and, after reconciliation with Sita, Rama hastens 
back to Ayodhya. There he is welcomed with affection by 
Bharata and is installed as Maharaja. 

At this point the original Ramayana is believed to have 
ended. But in the epic as we have it there is a sequel to the 
story. For some time Rama and Sita live in great happiness. 
But after a while Rama’s suspicions are aroused and by the 
taunts of the people and the suggestion of a minister he is 
made to believe tha^ he has done wrong to take Sita back, 
and he decides to banish her. Sita is taken to the opposite 
bank of the Ganges and abandoned there near the hermitage of 
Valmiki. The sage and his wife give* her refuge, and there 
she becomes the mother .of twin sons who are named Lava 
and Kusa and are educated by Valmiki. Some years later 
Rama prepares to perform an (iswamedha. When the horse 
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is sent out, it is seized by the lads who defeat the armies sent 
against them. At last Rama himself goes to rescue the horse, 
and recognises them at once as his sons. He is then recon- 
ciled with Sita and they all return happily to Ayodhya. 

It will be noticed that the Ramayana is divided into 
Theories to distinct parts (a) the story of Rama’s 

explain the Se- banishment and restoration ; (b) the story 
cond part of the of his expedition to Lanka. The first is 
undoubtedly based on historical traditions 
of Vedic times. Ikshwaku, Dasaratha and Rama are 
kings whose names occur in the Rig Veda, though they 
are not connected there. The story is a simple one, 
bearing on it every sign of being more or less true to 
life. Such a palace intrigue as that of Kaikeyi has probably 
occurred many times in Hindu history. The story forms a 
romance very real^and matter-of-fact, full of human interest 
and with no details of an incredible nature. The second 
part is quite different. It is no longer a tale of mortal men 
and women. The actors in it live in an atmosphere of magic. 
The physical laws of nature are defied. Bridges are built 
over oceans with rocks ^that float. Magic cars fly through the 
heaven. Monkeys and bears talk and conduct themselves 
as if they were men. Mountain tops are carried across India ; 
and giants capable of eating thousands of human beings at 
a meal appear on the stage. The expedition into Lanka 
is full of wildly fantastic and marvellous incidents which 
have been the subject of several theories by scholars, though 
in the result there has been no general agreement. 

There are four chief theories : (a) the expedition is a 
poetic representation of^he spread of Aryan rule and civilis- 
ation over South India ; (b) the demons of Lanka were 
Buddhists and Rama leads the struggle of Brahmanism against 
the heretics ; (c) the story is mythological, Rama being 
Indra and Sita the tilled earth ; (d) the story was not part of 
the original epic but was borrowed from the Troy legend in 
Greek poetry. 

In regard to (a) it is to be noted that in the poem Rama 
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does not conquer Southern India or Ceylon, nor does he make 
any effort to do so. Allied with Sugriva, he makes an ex- 
pedition to Lanka with the one object of rescuing Sita and 
punishing Havana. As soon as he has done this, he hurries 
north to his own kingdom where he continues to reign for 
many years in peace. As to (b) the theory is plausible, but 
it demands altogether too late a date for the com]>osition of, 
the epic. The Buddhists were not expelled from India till many 
centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, and even 
the period of the Brahman revival, wlien Buddhism began to 
suffer as a heresy, would put the composition of the epic in 
the second or third century A.D. 

As to (c), perhaps the most generally accepted theory, 
Sir W. W. Hunter writes : ‘‘ The second great Hindu epic 
recounts the advance of the Aryans into Southern India. . . . 
The personages and episodes of the Ramayana have an 
abstract or iriythological character which contrasts with the 
matter-of-fact stories of the Mahabharata. The heroine 
Sita is literally ‘ the field furrow’, to whom the Vedic hymns 
and early Aryan ritual paid divine lionours. She represents 
Aryan husbandry and has to be defended against the raids 
of the aborigines by the hero Rama, an incarnation of the 

Aryan deity Vishnu Rama is regarded by Weber 

as the analogue of Balarama (plough-bearer). From this 
abstract point of view the Ramayana exhibits the progress of 
Aryan plough husbandry among the mountains and forests 
of Central and Southern India and the perils of the agricul- 
tural settlers from the non-ploughing nomadic cultivators 
and hunting tribes.” 

As to (d) the only argument in support of it appears to 
be the fact that a popular version of Rama’s banishment, 
the ‘ Dasaratha-jataka’ in Pali, omits the ex]>edition to Lanka. 
From this it has been argued that the expedition did not form 
part of the original poem. From the time of the Greek 
invasion of the Panjab by Alexander the Troy legend may 
have been known in Northern India, but it is most unlikely 
that the Ramayana owes anjrthing to that source. Prob- 
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ably the truth is to be found in the theory that would find 
most general acceptance among educated Hindus to-day, 
that the story of Lanka represents the eternal struggle be- 
tween the principles of good and evil. Vishnu, born into the 
world as Rama, has the mission of delivering the world 
from evil. The south as an unknown land is chosen as the 
home of the forces of evil, the rakshasas or evil spirits of the 
Vedic faith. In the south there lived the wild Dravidian 
races with whom the men of Braliman India had but the 
slightest acquaintance. In the epic they are called Vanara. 
This word means simply “wild man'* (/f/Mw-wilderness and 
wm-man). Thus the monkey hosts would be the wild dark- 
skinned tribes pressed into the service of the conqueror of the 
spirits of evil. Their uncouth ways, their physique and 
even in some tribes their features would explain the compari- 
son ot them to the monkeys of the forests of Malabar and 
Madras till the legend grew that Rama had been really assisted 
by an army of animals, not men. This view, that the epic 
chronicles in an allegorical setting the rescue f)f the universe 
from evil, is the general Hindu belief, which also declares 
that the incarnation , of Vishnu as Rama was in the Tfvta 
Iwgra, which was earlier than the Dwifjara Yuga, in which 
Vishnu appeared on this earth as Krishna. 

Viewed as a literary work, the Ramayana does not tell 
so good a story as the Maliabharata and the 
The chief eha- characters are not so strongly drawn as in 
^ ^ larger epic. But the chief characters 

have long been assured an immortal place 
in the wwld's literature. The character of Rama is without 
question one of the mo^st beautiful ever drawn. He iij to-day, 
what for countless centuries he has been, the Hindu ideal of 
noble manhood, and with such art and grace and skill has 
the ancient Hindu poet painted him that he is not an ide^l 
for India only, but for all the world, for all who read of his 
tenderness,, his loyalty and filial obedience. From the first 
golden hours of his childhood when the ca,sual foreign reader 
is captured by the lovely, child playing his pr<?tty tricks, 
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stealing the curds from his father’s plate and setting the 
whole palace in an uproar by his insistent demand for the 
moon as a plaything, to the last when we see him ruling his 
kingdom in peace and prosperity, Rama compels admiration 
and homage. A winning child, he grows to be the perfect 
man, brave, tender-hearted, unselfish and forgiving. There 
is no scene in literature more touching or beautiful than that 
where without a thought for himself Rama sacrifices his 
rights to the throne rather than permit his father to be 
untrue to his promise. Never for a moment is the sweetness 
of his nature clouded by feelings of bitterness towards poor 
weak Dasaratha or his treacherous step-mother. Indeed his 
farewell to her and his generous pleading with Bharata that 
he shall be reconciled with his mother w^hen the period of 
exile is over are too perfect to be credible till one recollects 
that Rama is God, not man. One forgets that as one reads, 
because it is as man that the poet describes him, and as 
such Rama reaches the highest point of human nobility. 
He is the ideal son, the ideal husband and the ideal man. The 
beauty of the character becomes slightly dimmed at times in 
later stages of the story, and his conscientious liarshness to 
Sita after his return to Oudh is repellent. But one feels 
that the fault lies in the chronicler and not in the hero whose 
life he is relating. One feels that the facts could not have 
been so harsh as they are represented, that Rama w^hom all 
must love and admire could never have treated anyone, 
much less his wife, wdth unkindness. 

For so perfect a man, Sita is a fitting wife, for she i'=j the 
ideal woman. In all literature it would be impossible to 
find a more beautiful female character than hers. Her 
adoring love for her husband, her wdfely devotion in 
sharing tlie hardships of his jungle life, her purity and 
nobility of nature, her unflinching loyalty, her superb 
courage in her defiance of Ravaria, her spotless chastity 
and her patience and gentleness under injustice and suffering 
combine to paint as noble a woman’s character as 
the human race has ever known and reverenced. Sita 
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is tlie ]>erfect wiff^, the perfect daughter and the perfect 
woman. 

The characters of Kama and Sita stand out by themselves 
in the poem and ov^erwhelm and dwarf, as no doubt the poet 
meant them to dwarf, all the other actors. For the most 
]:iart one may say that the other characters are vaguely 
drawn and gain their interest not so much from their per- 
sonality as from their association with the fortunes of Kama 
and Sita. Dasaratha. for example, is drawn as the typical 
Hindu monarch of the Aryan golden age’\ He gave his 
])eople justice and ])eace and the kingdom flourished. These 
general statements are too impersonal to give any idea of 
the man himself. It is not until the last tragic hours of his 
life that we seem to see him as he really lived, a kind-hearted 
and u])right, if w eak and soniewdiat self-indulgent man. There 
is nothing heroic or specially ])leasing in the picture of the 
king whose w^eakness is only relieved by liis genuine love for 
Rama. 

A stronger character, but still one that remains throughout 
rather vague and shadowy, is that of Bharata. Every- 
one wdio reads the ejfi(; must like him. Throughout he 
plays a .secondary part to Rama ; but whenever he comes to 
the front, as at the time of his return to Ayodhya on his 
father’s death, he is a lovable, manly, just and generous man 
w^hose brotherly loyalty to the banished Kama is surely one 
of the most beautiful incidents in human history. 

Another rather vague but beautiful character is that of 
Lakshmana, Rama’s half-brother, w^ho follows him to exile. 
Lakshmana is not represented as having the strength of 
nature of his brother. For example, he is ready to counsel 
Rama to defy his father and seize the throne, and again 
w^hen he thinks that Bharata is coming to kill them, he 
advises an immediate resort to force. He has not the self- 
control and the loyal generosity of Rama, but he is a true 
brother whose devotion to Rama and Sita never wavers 
even in the face of death. 

The female characters iii the Ramayana arc, for the 
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most part, as vaguely drawn as the male ones. For ex- 
ample, there is Kausalya, Rama’s mother. As a literary 
character, she cannot compare for a moment with Kiinti or 
Gandhari. She is the tender loving mother, but she is vague and 
weak even in her affection ; as when she counsels the terrible 
crime of parricide in the first agonies of her disappointment 
at Dasaratha’s decision to make Bharata Yiivaraja. One 
cannot imagine Gandhari giving such wicked advice to I)ur- 
vodhana when his father installed Yudhishthira as heir 
apparent. 

As a literary charactei Kaikeyi is disapy)ointing. She 
begins vaguely, if well enough, as a younger Rani who is on 
the best of terms with her sister queens and takes a sincere 
mother’s pleasure in watching her own little son play with 
his brothers. The character is not emphasised in any way. 
Then suddenl3% at the bidding of a servant, she becomes a 
human fiend callously watching the mental and moral agonies 
of her husband and treating Rarna with icy cruelty. One 
feels an unreality about her as of an actor playing a part for 
which he was unfitted. The impression of unreality is 
deepened by the fact that the tigress mood of cruel greed for 
power and glory does not last ; she is represented as being 
as [)leased as any one at Rama’s return from the banishment 
to which she sent him. Kaikeyi is neither one thing nor ^he 
other and is an unconvincing villainess. 

In the expedition to Lanka two characters deserve 
mention. The first is the delightful monkey-chief Hanuman 
wboc-:e tricks and courageous feats of arms are the joy and 
admiration of all Hindus young and old. It is small wonder 
that this is so. Hanuman is generous, good-natured, re- 
sourceful, brave, and full of shrewd common sense and hu- 
mour. Quite apart from the miraculous semi divine nature 
of the monkey leader, permitting him ,to leap over sixty miles 
of sea, to carry the tops of mountains acr(»ss India, at will 
to swell himself out to the size of a mountain or make himself 
as small as a man’s thumb, and to set fire to the city of 
Lanka with his tail lengthened for the purpose, Hanuman ’s 
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character is most attractive. He is general, man of the 
world, minister and friend ; and the Lanka expedition pivots 
on him and his mastery of ways and means. 

Havana as the monarch of Lanka does not fulfil tlie 
religious ideas in all lands of Satan, Abriman, the Spirit 
of Evil, for whose overthrow Vishnu has taken form on eartli 
as Rama. He is represented as an ordinary barbaric king, 
cruel and sensual but affectionate to his family, reverent to 
his aged mother and as even sacrificing to the gods who on 
occasion show him or his favour. Like most of the charac- 
ters in the epic, that of Ravana is unconvincing. Tliere is a 
blending of the human and divine which is niore than con- 
fusing. He has magic cars and weapons, his ten heads 
grow again when they are cut off, yet he is represented as 
sacrificing ever3^thing for a very human passion, as taking 
pleasure in human food and human music and dancing and 
living in a palace like any other mortal king. He is even 
described as of Brahman descent, and he dies at last as a mere 
mortal warrior. As the Personification of Evil on earth he 
is a poorly drawn character, inconsistent and vague. But 
there is little doubt that'that is the orthodox interpretation to 
put on his part in the Ramayana. He is human evil come to 
a head ; the world has got into an intolerable condition of 
suffering and vice and divine interference is needed to rescue 
it and to inaugurate a new era of peace and virtue. 

If the story is not so good and the characters are not 
so powerfully drawn as in the Mahabharata, 
The Moral the moral lessons taught by the Ramayana 
by^^the Rama- more direct and emphatic and the whole 
yana. poem is more didactic. It would probably 

be impossible to exaggerate the moral 
effect of the two epics on the Hindu peoples for two thousand 
years or more, but more particularly the influence of the 
Ramayana. First, you have the ideal man and the ideal 
woman, those living standards of truth, filial obedience, 
wifely devotion and honour to which all Hindus would wish 
to aspire. Then every step of the story teaches a lesson. 
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In every line almost the conduct of Rama sets an example 
for all time. The charming home life of the palace, mirroring 
on a grand scale the home life of each humble peasant hut 
through all the countless ages, is the beginning of a tale the 
spell of which upon the Hindu mind can never be broken. In 
the Ramayana are portrayed the perfect father and mother, 
the perfect son and brother, the perfect husband and wife. 
The example of Rama is something apart in its divine per- 
fection. But Lakshmana and Bharata teach the reader 
how to be perfect brothers. Sita is the eternal ideal of 
Hindu womanhood. Dasaratha sets the example to all 
kings. Even the ministers and counsellors, the palace 
attendants and servants are types, each in their way setting 
a standard of the ideal in each grade of the national life. It 
is not too much to say that the people in the Ramayana for 
the past twenty centuries have actually had more to do 
with the formation of Hindu character than any other agency 
iterary or personal. While it has thus standardised the 
ideal in every rank of life for the Hindu, the epic teaches the 
great broad lessons of life, that duty and honour are greater 
than personal happiness, that faith must be kept at all costs, 
that obedience to parents is the first and greatest of a son’s 
duties, that in the end the patient humility which made Rama 
bow to the harsh circumstances of fate without a murmur 
reaps its reward, that loyalty to one’s duty is a far more 
splendid life than one of m#^re worldly glory. All these are 
lessons which emerge from the story itself. The epic, as a 
whole, enforces the greater lesson that evil and injustice can 
never finally win in the struggle with good ; that when vice 
and cruelty become intolerable help is at hand ; that suffering 
humanity can confidently throw itself on the mercy of an 
all-loving and all-powerful God. 




THE RAMAYANA. 


Many hundreds of years a)^i> there was a lar^e and power- 
ful kinjjchnn in India called Kosala. It 
Ayutlhya, the included dll that fertile district whicli we 


capital of tho 
ancient km^i- 
<lom f>f Kosala. 


know to-dav as the province of Oudli in the 
United Provinces. On the east this kin«[d()in 


stretched to Patna, on the west to the Panjab. 
and on the south to Berar. Through it flowed the Ganges 
and the dunma and their tributaries, and this made the land 


v(irv fruitful. Harvests never failed and the cattle were 


]jlentifiil and healthy. The capital of this )>ros})erors country 
was the stately city of Ayodhya built on the banks of the 
Gograriver (then called the Sarayu) where now stands Fyza- 
bad. Even to-day, outside the limits of the modern town, the 
walls of this ancient rity can be traced for miles, but those 


ruins give only a slight idea of how great and s})lendid 
Ayodhya was long ago. It was surrounded by high w^alls 
wide cnougli for a chariot to drive along the top. It was 
tliirty miles round those w^alls, and from the north to the soutli 
or from the east to the west across the city was more than 
nine miles. All round the walls was a deep and w’ide moat 
filled with water. There were four great gates into the city. 
Each w^is made of seas'Uied wood and was strengthened 
with thick iron bars and stoutly bolted and locked. 
Over each gate was a guard-house where tie- soldiers of the 
Maharaja kept w^atch and wdiere w^eapons of all kinds were 
stored. At intervals all round the thirty miles of wall 
were built turrets and watch towers where night and dav 
the king’s bowmen were stationed to guard the citv from 


attack. 
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THE EAMAYANA 


Within the city all was splendour and peace. The roads 
were wide and smooth. On each side were rows of trees to 
shade them, and every day the roads were watered, so that 
there was no dust and they were always pleasant to travel 
over. In the city were many fine houses with large court- 
yards and pretty gardens. On all sides were to be seen the 
pinnacles and domes of palaces and richly carved temples 
approached by broad and stately steps. Here and there 
paths led from the highways to pleasant gardens full of birds 
and flowers and shady groves of trees laden with delicious 
fruits. In these gardens were tanks, made of stone. Some 
of these were as large as lakes. The water was covered with 
white and pink lotuses over which all through the sunny day 
swarms of bees flew to feast on the honey. In the shade of 
the trees growing on the banks silvery fish swam in the clear 
water or half leapt into the sunshine to catch the flies on the 
surface. Water-fowl of all kinds, — swans, ducks, geese, 
cranes, herons and the brilliant red and blue king-fishers — 
haunted these tanks, around which the people lingered to 
talk in the cool of the evenings while the happy children 
played. Fair and stalely was Ayodhya like Amaravati, 
the home of Indra. Its streets were bright with garlands 
and gay with coloured banners. The air was perfumed with 
flowers and with the incense burning in the temples. All 
day long the city echoed with the sweet music of the vina 
and flute, the ringing sound of bowstrings drawn by the 
king’s archers and the solemn chanting of Vedic hymns. 

Many thousands of the Maharaja’s subjects lived in 
Ayodhya and they were all healthy and" 
The Content- l^appy. The rains never failed ; the finest 
ment of the Peo- rice and wheat were plentiful ; the cows 
pie of Ayodhya. richest of milk. So the people 

were always well-fed and contented. Ayodhya 
was a prosperous and a busy citj^ The bazaars were bright 
and crowded. The shops of the merchants were filled with 
jewels and goods and cloths from every land. There w^ere 
no idlers in Ayodhya. Everybody had something to do ; 
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each man Worked at his craft or trade and fulfilled the duties 
of his caste. The Brahmans tended the sacred fires, studied 
the Vedas and taught in the temple schools. The Brahma- 
charis went out at dawn to collect the alms of the faithful. 
The Kshatriyas, defenders of the kingdom, were ever busy 
in the practice of arms, drilling daily in the presence of their 
king. The Vaishyas enriched the country by their trade. 
The Sudraa found their happiness in serving the Brahmans. 
In the bazaars clever craftsmen plied their trades . There 
were • many jewelhjrs and goldsmiths, carvers, carpenters, 
gilders, potters and metal workers. Others found employ- 
ment as painters, tanners, oilmen, flower and betel-nut 
sellers, syces, charioteers and cowherds. Around the palaces 
and temples gathered minstrels, singers and dancing girls. 
In that happy city each person was busy and contented, 
doing some task for which his caste fitted him. Nobody 
was poor, homeless or friendless. In all Ayodhya 
there were no misers or thieves, no liars or tale-bearers, 
no rogues or vagabonds. Each home was happy and peaceful. 
Husbands were kind and faithful ; wives were loving and 
devoted ; sons and daughters were reverent and obedient. 
Happily the married [)eople lived their lives, bringing up 
their children to be loyal subjects of the king. Tn the streets 
the maimed, the crippled and diseased were never seen. Each 
caste lived its own life strictly according to the rules of reli- 
gion. There was no intermarriage, and in all Ayodhya 
there was not a Chandela either by birth or as a punishment. 

Tn the centre of the city was the stately palace of the . 

Maharaja, surrounded by lovely gardens. 

The Maharaja "The royal park was enclosed by very high 
of Kosala. and strong walls with tw’o high arched gate- 

ways, one on each .side. Within the gardens 
were many temples and treasure houses filled with the royal 
jewels and gold. In the centre of the palace stood the great 
durbar hall with the throne of the Maharaja raised on pillars 
of gold inlaid with jewels. Around the palace day and night 
stood soldiers guarding each doorw^ay. Here in splendour 
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and peace lived the great and good Maharaja Dasaratha. 
Son of Maharaja Aja,‘ prince of the royal line of Ihahwaku. 
Dasaratha worthily upheld the honour and traditions of 
his noble ancestors. A wise and just ruler, a great soldier, 
a student of the Vedas, he was loved by his subjects 
and feared by his foes. Around him he had gathered a band 
of eight trusty counsellors, the chief of whom wan named 
Sumantra. Sagacious and prudent men they were, skilled 
in all matters of statecraft and in the art of government. 
The sages Vasishta and Vamadeva were the priests of the 
royal family. Assisted by these loyal servants, Dasaratha 
governed his wide dominions as a father rules his family. 
He rejoiced in the happiness of his people ; he shared in their 
sorrows. From every quarter of the kingdom reports were 
made to him by trustworthy agents. The lives of his subjects 
were known to him as a man knows the lives of his children. 

But, though he was the ruler of this happy kingdom 
and lived in such splendour and luxury, 
Tlie Maharaja Dasaratha was not happy. He had three 
resolves to per- queen«i wdioiii he loved dearly, Kausalya. 
medha. ^ Kaikeyi and Sumitra ; but no son had 

))een born to him. This was a great grief 
to Dasaratlia and each day he prayed in the temple that he 
might be blessed with an heir. But the years passed and 
the prayers remained unanswered. He was victorious in 
war ; his ])eople were loyal and contented ; the kingdom 
grew richer and richer. But the Maharaja in lus splendid 
palace could find no comfort in all this prosperity, for he had 
no son to succeed to his throne. At last one day, almost 
despairing that the gods would hear him, he sent for Vasishta, 
Vamadeva and all the learned Brahmans of Ayodhya and 
told them that he had decided to perform the greatest of all 
sacrifices, the aswamedha. The priests said that the decision 
of the Maharaja was wise, that the gods would surely 
hear his prayers ; and they began to make prepa- 
rations for the great ceremony. Soon all was bustle 
and stir in the palace, and in the temples the Brah- 
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mans were offering prayers daily for the success of the 
sacrifice. 

When the cliief minister Sumantra heard of the Maharaja's 
plan, he told him that it had been predicted in the ancient 
books that he would perform the aswamcdha, '' In the 
books, 0 Maharaja,” he said, “it was written also that the 
sacrifice would be offered by Sringa the famous rishi who 
lives at the court of the Raja of Anga. It is he who must 
use the sacred knife. Therefore, 0 King of kings, go now to 
Anga and bring hither that holy man Sringa that the pro- 
phecy may be fulfilled. Thus will the sacrifice succeed and 
a son be born to you.” So Dasaratha took the advice of 
the Dewan. With a great retinue and escorted by the chief- 
tains of the kingdom, he went to the capital of Anga. There 
he was welcomed and hospitably entertained for eight days 
by the Raja Lomapada. When the Raja heard the reason of 
the visit, he sent for Sringa and asked him to help Dasa- 
ratha. So Sringa went back with the Maharaja to Ayodhya : 
and wheh the spring was come, on the night of the full moon, 
a milk white horse with no blemish or spot on him w^as let 
loose to wander where he would for a year accompanied 
by a Brahman. 

Now when a year had passed and the spring had come 

again, the horse was brought back to Ayo- 

The Perform- the preparations for the sacri- 

anoe of the A«- fice Were completed. Splendid pavilions 
immedha, 

of houses were made ready for the Brahmans. 
Lakhs of maunds of the finest grain and foodstuffs were 
provided. The city was gay with flags and flowers and happy 
laughing crowds filled the streets. All the kings of the land 
had been invited to the ceremony. Among those who came 
guarded by soldiers in glittering armour and attended by 
courtiers in gold and jewels were the Rajas of Mithila, Kasi, 
Anga, Magadha, Sindhu and Saurashtra. The Rajas of 
the Deccan with hundreds of state elephants and countless 
chariots came also. Never had Ayodhya been the scene of 
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so splendid a pageant. Soldiers in burnished mail marched 
through the festooned streets. Bands played and banners 
fluttered from every housetop and each night the city was 
lighted up till the crowded streets were a blaze of light. 
Feasts of the daintiest and most costly food were served 
to thousands of Brahmans on dishes of gold and silver 
by Kshatriyas dressed in splendid robes blazing with 
jewels and gold. Many lakhs of treasure were spent 
by Dasaratha in entertaining his royal guests and their 
suites. 

On the northern bank of the Sarayu river a great space 
of level grassy land had been marked out as the place of 
sacrifice. There in the sacred enclosure were set up twenty- 
one sacrificial posts. Each post was more than thirty feet 
high and inlaid with gold. Round them were wound finely 
woven cloths and garlands of flowers. To each post was tied 
a bird or animal. These posts were fixed in pits arranged 
regularly in rows in the form of the divine bird Garuda. 
The pits that marked the wings were lined with gold bricks. 
To the centre post marking the head of the bird the milk 
white horse was tied. Then the Brahmans lighted the 
sacrificial fire and poured on it the consecrated ghee till the 
flames blazed up many feet high. Amid the solemn chanting 
of the Vedic hymns the horse was led round the fire. Finally, 
when the mantras had been said, the rishi Sringa took the 
sacrificial knife and with one blow killed the horse. Then 
portions of its body were cut away and placed on the fire 
by the priests as ordered in the sacred books. Many cere- 
monies were carried out, and all night the Maharaja and his 
queens watched by the body of the horse. On the morrow 
there was a great feast. Dasaratha prepared banquets 
for the rajas and princes, and to the Brahmans he gave great 
(quantities of gold and jewels and cattle. To all his subjects 
he gave gifts of money. The bands played ; the people 
danced and sang. All was joy and merriment. Thus amid 
public rejoicing and great splendour the sacrifice of the aswa- 
medha was completed. 
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The gods were pleased with Dasaratha for his piety and the 
splendid sacrifice that he had performed. 

The Birth of His prayers were granted, and in the course 
the four Prin- of time he was made happy by the birth of 
four sons. Eani Kausalya became the mother 
of the first-born. Kaikeyi bore him the 
second. Sumitra gave birth to twins. Great was the joy 
of the people of Kosala when they learned of the happiness 
of their Maharaja. Happy laughing crowds filled the streets 
and gardens. Thousands flocked into the city from the 
country districts. The city was decorated with flags and 
flowers and at night each house was lighted up. Round the 
palace thronged the people to shout their loyal greetings to 
their ruler who showed himself to them on the palace balcony 
smiling and proud. All day and night the sounds of music and 
singing were heard ; and in the temples, where the incense 
hung in thick fragrant wreaths around the sacred fires blazing 
high with ghee, the Brahmans offered up prayers of thanks- 
giving for the happiness that had come to the kingdom. 

Eleven days after their birth the princes were named. In 
the palace a splendid ceremony took place over which the 
chief priest Vasishta presided. To the eldest son was given the 
name of Rama, that is ‘ Delight of the people’. To the 
second was given that of Bharata, ‘ Supporter of the king- 
dom’. The twins were called Lakshmana ‘ Fair to look on’ 
and Satrughna, ‘ Destroyer of his foes’. Then throughout 
the kingdom a holiday was proclaimed. In the palace 
grounds feasts were spread for the Brahmans, and to his 
subjects in Ayodhya and all over the country Dasaratha 
gave thousands of maunds of grain and sweetmeats and gifts 
of gold. The busy life of the city stopped. The shops 
were closed, the bazaars were empty. All the people ate and 
drank, danced and sang. Great browds collected round 
the palace and the baby princes were brought on to the bal- 
cony by the royal nurses and shown to the cheering people 
by the Diwan Sumantra. When the Maharaja came among 
his people, the shout of welcome was like thunder. Never 
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had there been so happy a kingdom as Kosala, so proud 
and glad a sovereign and so loyal a people. 

The four babies were very lovely and the joy of their 
father and mothers. But the most beautiful 
The Child- ^,11 was Rama. As he lay in his white 
hood of Rama, silk cot he looked as sweet and delicate as a 
flower, like a blue lotus floating in the sun- 
shine on the pure water of the Ganges. He would lie smiling 
up at the sweet face of his mother bending over him as if he 
knew quite well how much she loved him. Sometimes he 
would lift up his little foot and solemnly twist his dimpled 
leg till he could put his toe in his mouth, as if to taste 
what it was in its shapely beauty which made all those who 
came to see him, ministers and servants, kiss it in reverence. 
One day as Dasaratha stood with Vasishta watching him, 
the priest said ; “ Maharaja, he is no earthly child. He is 
the Ijord Vishnu come among us. See how wonderful is his 
satin skin, how delicate its tint. See his glossy curling hair, 
the fine shape of his head, the high forehead, the noble brow 
radiant with the signs of divinity. His smiling face is 
like the moon in glory. His large dark eyes, his lips 
red as the heart of the pomegranate, his high nose, his 
graceful neck, the long delicate hands, the colour and shape of 
the nails, his feet bearing tlie sacred marks of the chakra, 
the lotus and mace, — surely are they all the marks of the 
Lord. He is Vishnu come among us.” \nd the happy 
Maharaja bent lovingly over his son who smiled at him with 
grave tender eyes as if to tell him that the wise priest spoke 
the truth. 

When the little princes had grown big enough to run 
about and play baby games, they were a great delight and 
amusement to their parents. The merriest and most 
winning of all was Rama. He was full of fun and baby 
mischief. Sometimes, if his father or Kausalya called hina, 
he would run away with roguish laughter. If he were chased, 
he would run as fast as his small legs would move. Then 
when his mother gave up trying to catch him, he would 
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come back of his own accord and clasp her feet with his tiny 
fingers, or cling with chubby arms to bis father’s knee. Some^ 
times he would snatch a handful of curds from the 
Maharaja’s dish, and running off, would eat it at a distance, 
laughing all the time at his own naughtiness. As he learned 
to speak, his mother would ask him which was his nose, 
his mouth, his ears, his eyes, his toes and so on, and he would 
solemnly touch each part named. Sometimes one of the 
princesses who came to see the Rani would pretend that she 
was his mother. But little Rama wriggled out of her encircl- 
ing arms and ran to his mother and climbed on her lap and 
put his soft arms round . her neck, as if to tell her that no 
one could take her place in his small heart. 

One evening, as Kausalya sat by his cradle singing him to 
sleep with a soft lullaby, the full moon rose 
Rama cries and shone into the palace room. Little Rama 
for the Moon. lay for some minutes staring at its splendour- 
To him it seemed some lovely ball of silver 
hung in the air and he longed to play with it. He stretched 
his dimpled hands upwards to seize it. At first Kausalya 
did not understand what he wanted. She bent over him to 
kiss him, but he tried to push her away with his tiny hands. 
She thought that be w'as ill and tried to soothe him. But 
Rama still stretched his arms out towards the moon. At 
last Kausalya saw’^ that it w^as the moon to which he pointed. 
Then she stroked his hair and told him, w^hat of course he 
could not understand, that the moon w-as very far away and 
that she could not catch it for him, but that he could have 
jewels as bright as it wuth which to play. But, when she 
brought him the jewels, Rama threw them dowm and began 
to cry. Kausalya tried to |>acify him, but he cried so much 
that soon his lovely eyes were red and swollen. Hearing his 
cries, the royal nurses came and th,e Rani’s maids of honour, 
but no one could comfort him. One of them tried ti) give 
him milk, thinking that he was hungry ; but Rama pushed her 
away. Another sang gentle cradle songs to lull him to sleep ; 
but the little prince still wept. A third woman said that the 
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goddess Sijsti was angry and that offerings of fruit and rice 
must be made to her. A fourth maid suggested that an evil 
spirit was troubling the child and that the holy men must 
come and chant mantnis by the cradle. All these means 
were tried, but Rama still cried. Then, in despair, Kausalya 
sent word to the Maharaja who came quickly ; but Rama 
paid no attention to his father’s soothing words. The 
Maharaja sent for the dewan and Snmantra came hastily to 
the palace. When he heard that Rama was crying for the 
moon, he told a servant to bring him a mirror. Holding the 
glass so that the moon was reflected in it, he gave the mirror 
to Rama. When the little jmnce saw the moon in the mirror 
in his hands, he stopped crying and turned the glass back- 
wards and forwards delightedly. When he had played 
hide and seek with the moon thus for a while, he fell to sleep 


contentedly. 

When the princes were in their second year, they began to 
talk. The first words they learned were 


The Infancy 
of the Princes. 
Their ears are 
pierced. 


‘ pita’ and ‘ mata’, but they could not say 
them^ properly. They called their father 
and mother ^pa’ and ‘ma’. Rama could 


not pronounce the letter ‘ r’, so when he was 


asked his name he would sav ‘ Ama’. For hours the Ranis 


would sit and watch the four little boys at their play. Some- 
times they would make them hold each other’s hands and 
dance in a circle, while the Ranis rlap})ed their hands and 
sang. Rama was a sturdy little fellow and loved to follow 
his father about. Sometimes Dasaratha would send him 


on small errands. For instance, he would tell him to fetch 
his sandals. Then little Rama would walk off as seriously 
as if everything de})ended on his carrying out his orders well, 
and he would bring back the slippers to the Maharaja 
with such a grave look on his face as would make the Maharaja 
and gyeryone laugh. As he grew bigger, the Maharaja would 
take him sometimes into the durbar hall when the council 


met. Rama would sit gravely on his father’s knee and silently 
watch the ministers and soldiers, listening as seriously to the 
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speeches as if he understood all that was being said. Nor 
was he at all pleased when the Rani, who could not bear 
to have him out of her sight, sent a maid servant to take him 
back to the zenana. 

When Rama and his brothers were three, their ears were 
bored. This was the occasion for a splendid ceremony at 
which all the court and hundreds of Brahmans were present. 
Their infancy had now ended and the princes were old enough 
to have -playmates of their own age, the sons of the nobles 
and ministers. Many hours they romped with their comrades 
in the palace corridors or the shady gardens, racing, tumbling, 
wrestling, playing at ball games or at hide and seek. Some- 
times the game would take a more serious form. The little 
boys would solemnly play at being Brahmans offering sacri- 
fices, imitating the actions of Vasishta and the royal family 
priests. First, they made figures of clay to represent the 
gods. Then they rolled pieces of clay ink) imitations of 
grains of rice and fruits and offered these to the gods, bending 
their little heads in reverence. When the clay gods made 
no movement to take the offerings, the children would try 
to force the pieces of clay into their mouths.. Then, when 
they were tired of the game, they would get angry with their 
clay gods and smash them to pieces. As they grew bigger, 
the boys bad the run of the palace and chased each other 
round and round the cool con'idors and up and down the steps. 
Sometimes they would run into the great durbar hall and 
even play tliere around the gold thi*one. To them the palace 
wae full of marvels. At first the mirrors in the pillars were 
a mystery to them. They saw little boys just like themselvea 
playing and they called to them to come and play ; or they 
would feel jealous and ask their mothers not to kiss these msw 
little boys who were so unkind that they would not play. 

When the princes were five, their education began. Tli 
Maharaja appointed Vasishki to b^ their 
The tutor, and thev began their lessons just^as all 

httle Hindu boys n«gin. Firsts at 
of the priest, they won^ipped 
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goddess of learning, placing before her image fresh flowers 
and leaves of the bale fruit. Then Vasishta took a 
piece of chalk and wrote the vowels on the stone floor and 
taught the children those letters. In this way they learned 
in time the alphabet and then they began to spell out easy 
sentences. Each day they went to the house of Vasishta for 
their lessons. The four boys were dressed in different 
colours by their mothers. Rama wore yellow clothes,. 
Bharata green, Lakshmana purple, and Satrughna red. 
Though there were hundreds of servants in the palace, the 
Maharaja ordered each boy to carr\' his ink bottle in his 
hand and to hang over his shoulder the little bag containing 
his books, his reed ))ens and white palm leaves for writing. 
Ever}’' morning at sunrise the four lads left the palace and 
w^alked to their tutor^s house, meeting other boys on the 
road who were going there also. The princes always arrived in 
time, but some of the others were lazy boys and stopped to 
play in the roads. When Vasishta began the lesson and saw' 
that some boy was absent, he would often tell Rama and his 
brothers to go out and catch the truant. The little princes, 
took these duties seriously and would arrest the runaw’^ay and 
drag him in before Vasishta like policemen bringing a dacoit 
before a Magistrate. Then the bad boy would have to stand 
in the corner for an hour, or lose his share of the delicious 
sw^eets which Vasishta gave the boys when the lessons wrere 
over. Rama and his brothers w’^ere good boys. They 
listened to all Vavsishta said and they tried to learn 
quickly. Soon they could read quite well and were trusted 
by Vasishta to teach smaller boys their letters. When 
they had mastered* reading, they began grammar and Rama 
got on very well. * In a year or two he had learned to- 
read in several languages and knew something of sing> 
ing, playing on musical instruments, dancing, painting, 
and something about the stars and the mathematical 
sciences' When they grew older, Dasaratha w^ould semi some- 
times for his sons and w^ould examine them before the Council; 
asking them questions to see how much they bad learned. 
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At first the princes were shy and nervous ; but they answered 
well and all the ministers and chiefs were surprised at the 
progress the boys were making. At these examinations 
Rama did best, for he was the most intelligent of the four and 
learned quickest. • 

Po the years of their childhood passed and soon the boys- 
were big enough to be taught the use of arms. 

The Young They learned to ride and to drill and to do 
vra“rwith t^e military exercises. They were as eager 
Sacred Thread, as all boys are to play at being soldiers. 

When lessons were finished, they and their 
school-fellows would have mock battles. All the boys were 
divided into two sides. Rama generally commanderl one of the 
little armies. Then they would fight and chase each other 
and the side that was defeated had to carry the conquerors 
thirty or forty yards. When Rama’s side was beaten, ho 
had to carry the victorious leader just as all the other boys 
had to carry one of their school-mates. Sometimes the boys 
would play at holding durbar and pretend that Rama was 
their Maharaja. Some of the boys would be his ministers and 
others would be the citizens. One lad would hold an umbrella 
over Rama, while another would fan him wth the ckamara. 
They had mock trials. They would seize a boy and bring 
liini before the Maharaja and make a charge against him. 
Rama listened very gravely to all the evidence and to all the 
speeches and, then he would decide the case and, if he 
found the prisoner guilty, he would order him to be punished. 

When they reached their twelfth year^ they were invested 
with the sacred thread. The barber shaved their heads and 
they were dressed in red silk and went to the house of Vasishta. 
There the ceremony took place and round each lad’s nefek 
was himg the sacred thread made of the skin of an antelo]^. 
Then they were taught the gayatri and the duties of their new 
life. For that day they became, as is ordered by the sacred 
books, brahmacharis. Armed with little bags and baskets^, 
they returned to the palace and begged alms from their 
family. Rama went first to his mother who gave him a dole 
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of rice and many jewels. Then he begged of all the famUy. 
The other boys did the same. Then, in turn, they visit^ 
the houses of the ministers and the great chiefs. Everywhere 
they got food and many rich gifts, all of which they gave 
to Vasishta. Thus they entered u])on their young manhood. 

Having taken the thread,, the princes began the study 
of the Vedas and entered seriously upon 
Rama hears the duties of their lives. They practised 
^wof'sivrft archery and were taught swordsmanship. 
iMithila. They learned to fight from horseback, 

on elephants and in cars. They became 
skilful with arrows, spears, swords and maces. They grew 
strong and tall and were brave and manly. No boys of their 
age excelled them for strength. At assaults-at-arms they 
were always the victors, and in single combats no chief’s son* 
could stand against them. But Rama was the strongest 
and bravest of all the four. He was as conspicuous among 
them as a flag on a tower. But, though he was so strong, 
he was always gentle and kind and was eager to protect the 
weak and to show mercy to a vanquished foe. The brothers 
were all fond of each other, but Lakshmana loved Rama very 
dearly. He was never happy when they were parted, and 
he was always eager to do something to please him, to wait 
on him and serve him in some way. 

One day on the archery ground, when the princes and 
their boy friends were shooting with bows, Rama took up a big 
bow that belonged to one of the boys. He fitted an arrow on 
the string and then he bent the bow so much that he broke 
it in two. When the boy »saw Rama break his bow, he was very 
surprised and told him that he ought to go to Mithila and 
try to bend the great, bow there. Rama asked what bow 
that was. Ih the palace, of the Raja Janaka of Mithila,” 
said iis friend, ‘‘ is the bow of Siva which the Raja aud his 
family worship each day. No one has ever been able to bend 
it. Raja tianaka has a very beautiful daughter, named Sita, 
aud he has said that he will give her in marriage to the man 
<5an bend the great bow.” The story interested Rama 
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very much and he thought a great deal about the how and 
the lovely princess who would become the wife of him who 
could bend it. He said nothing to his brothers or his mother ; 
but he practised constantly with the stoutest bows and tried 
in every way to grow very strong, hoping that some day he 
could go to Mithila and try to bend the bow of Siva. 

About this time the Maharaja began to think about ar- 
ranging the marriages of his sons. It hap- 
Visvamitra pened that one day he was discussing the 
asks Rama ^ matter with his two priests and the minis- 
Rakshasas. ters in the council hall when a servant came 

to say that the great sage Visvamitra was 
at the palace gate and wished to see the Maharaja. When 
he heaid this news, the Maharaja rose at once and with his 
two priests went to meet the visitor. Viswamitra was a 
famous sage who had been a Kshatriya and a great soldier. 
After some years he retired from the world and lived a rishi’s 
life on the Himalayas, becoming a"^Brahinan. Now he 
dwelt in a hermitage on the southern bank of the Ganges. 
Dasaratha worshipped the sage and said : Rishi, your 
arrival is as pleasing to me as a draught of amrita> as is 
the fall of rain to trees in the hot season, or as the birth of a 
son to a childless man. Tell me, holy one, what reason has 
caused you to come. Tell me what you wish. I shall have 
great joy in granting any request that you make.” Then 
Visyamitra, accepting the worship of the Maharaja and the 
argha, said : ^‘Maharaja, I have come to ask you to help me. 
In hermitage we are much trouble by rakshasas who 
hate the Brahmans and take pleasure in spoiling 6nr sacrificea 
by pouring flesh and blood upon the homa. Chief 
these flends are Marioha and Buvahu. They are the lead^ 
of the rakshasas in the army of the Raja Ravana, who 
ordered them to destroy all the sacrifices. Ther^ore I have 
cometo askyou tosend your son Rama to the hormitage to 
the rakshasas. These demons will not be able to resist the 
attaek of so gallant and skiiful an h&o. With the fa^lp of the 
brave boy we diall be feeed from our foes/’ 
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When the Maharaja heard these words, he was very sad 
and anxious. He had given his word, but he had no idea that 
Viswamitra would ask for Rama. “ Sage, the request is a 
great surprise to me. Rama is still a mere boy. Though he 
is skilled in all warlike exercises, he is only sixteen. What 
chance has such a lad of living in a fight with those demons ? 
To you I will give a large army of my finest soldiers to protect 
you, but I cannot let you take Rama.” 

Then Visvamitra was very angry. “ Maharaja”, he said, 
” you promised that you would grant any request which I 
made. You cannot break your word. I understand your 
natural fatherly fears for your son ; but he will come to no 
harm. I promise you that I will so protect him that he will 
defeat and kill the rakshasas. Have no fear.” 


So the Maharaja agreed sadly that Rama must go. The 
boy was called and worshipped the sage. After some days, 
when preparations had been made for the journey, Rama, and 
Lakshimana who begged that he might go with his brother, 
bade their parents farewell and went away with Visvamitra. 

It was the season of autumn. The blue sky was as free 


The Journey of 
Kama, Laksh- 
mana and the 
Sage. 


from clouds as the mind of the good man is 
from evil thoughts. Abundant rain had fall- 
en and the sun-baked earth had become 
green and beautiful. The winds that 


had blown so fiercely through the wet months 
had died down : over the sunlit land blew a cool and gentle 
breeze. The rivers that had been brown with the mud 


collected from their banks by the wild rush of the waters 


were now flowing quietly, pure and clear in the sunshine. On 
the lakes and tanks the pink, white and purple lotuses were 
in full blossom. The lads and Visvamitra walked by the 
bank of the Sarayu towards the place where it flows into the 
Oanges. On each side of- the stream stretched for miles the 
fields of rice and wheat ripening to harvest. As they went 
along Viswamitra taught the boys of the creation of the world 
and the origins of ^dants ^nd beasts as revealed in the sacred 
books. When the evening came, they ate their simple meal 
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by the river side and then lay down to sleep on grass beds. 

When dawn came, Viswamitra woke the princes who 
bathed and said the holy gayatri. After they haA eaten 
they went on down the river bank till they came to the junc- 
tion of the Sarayu and Ganges. Here was a hermitage of 
some size where many Brahmans lived a life of prayer and 
penance. The rishis received Visvamitra with respect and 
hospitably entertained him and the princes. After a night’s 
rest the travellers crossed the river at its jnnction v.ith the 
Ganges. There was some danger, for the current was rapid 
where the two rivers foamed and tumbled into each other. 
But, as they stood in the boat, the boys were not frightened 
but quietly saluted and made their prayers to the two rivers. 
When they reached the other bank, they entered a dense dark 
jungle where the thick leaves and the matted undergrowth 
made it hard to see or to walk. 

Now^ this jungle was called the wilderness of Taraka 
because in it lived a terrible female demon 
Rama kills ^nown by that name. The forest echoed 
the Rakshasi with the roaring of wild beasts and the screams 
called Taraka. birds of prey. Taraka was the mother 

of Maricha and she was very cruel and blood- 
thirsty. When they had entered the wood, Visvamitra said 
to Rama : “ Taraka is the terror of this country. For the 
sake of the Brahmans whos(^ sacrifices she destroys you must 
kill her. Do not think of the act as if it were the murder of 
a woman. You are a Kshatriya j>rince and to you must we all 
look for protection. It is the duty of a prince to preserve 
the people from such demons. Rid the land of a curse. 
Such an act is not cruel : it is your duty. “ Rishi”, Rama 
said, “ I have come with you, at my father’s command, to do 
what you bid me.” Then to Lakshmana he said "‘Brother, give 
me my weapons quickly. I am ashamed to kill this rakshasi, 
for she is a female, but I will rob her of her strength and her 
power for evil”. Then, taking his bow, he twanged tiie 
string till the forest resounded with the noise. When Taraka 
heard it, she was very angry and rfae rushed out of her 
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lair. As she came towards Bama, she shouted in a terrible 
voice and threw a shower of stones at him. But Rama -was 
not frightened. He shot two sharp broad-headed arrows at 
her and cut ofE her arms. Lakshmana also shot arrows 
which cut off her ears and nose. Yelling with pain> the 
demon fled back into the dense jungle. From a distance she 
threw a magical shower of stones on the princes ; but they 
stood their ground. Then Visvamitra, angry because Rama 
had spared the demon, said : Your wish to spare Taraka 
is very wrong. She is the foe of the Brahmans and destroys 
their sacrifices. If you do not at once kill her, I shall be very 
angry. It will also be dangerous, for we must spend the night 
in this wood and once the evening comes it is difficult to kill 
rakshasas.” Thus ordered, Rama took an arrow with a head 
shaped like a crescent and as sharp as a razor. As Taraka^ 
bleeding from her wounds, rushed once more at him, he 
fired at her. It struck her in the heart and, vomiting blood, 
she fell down and died. Then Viswamitra- took Rama in 
his arms and kissed his bead and blessed him for his act. 
That night the three^ slept in the wilderness of Taraka and 
when the dawn came they started for the. hermitage of 
Yiswamitra, 

Having passed through the wilderness they walked for 
many miles by the river side till they saw 
The legend of befoie them the gently sloping sides of a hill 
the hermitage clothed to the top with the thick foliage of 
of Visvamitra. trees. At the foot of this hill was a shady 
wood of great trees, the paths carpetted with 
soft velvety grass like the thick silken mats on a palace floor. 
Beneath the trees wandered herds of mild-eyed deer and in 
tiie boughs above them sang and whistled melodious birds. 
In this lovely wood on the bank of the sacred river was the 
hermitage of Visvamitra. When they reached the huts, the 
yming princes were greeted with great kindness by the Brah- 
mans. The boys thought that it was one of the most beautiful 
places they had ever seen, , and Visvamitra told them its story, 
The hermitage had once been the home of Vishnu who for 
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a time had lived there the holy life of a rishi as an example 
to mankind. While he was thus honouring the holy spot, 
Bali, the mighty Raja of the Asuras, made war on the gods 
and defeated the armies of Indra. The Lord of Heaven 
With the other gods came to Vishnu and prayed that he would 
help them to punish Bali. Vishnu granted this prayer and 
was bom into the world in the form of a dwarf. Thus 
disguised he went to the Court of Bali and begged him to give 
him as much land as he could step over in three strides. Bali 
contemptuously agreed to do so. Then the dwarf was trans* 
formed into the Lord Vishnu himself who in one stride covered 
* the earth. In the second he covered the heavens. Then, having 
nowhere else to stride, Vishnu placed his foot on the head 
of Bali. He was bound hand and foot b}’' Vishnu’s command 
and with his legions was sent to the nether regions, while 
Indra and the gods were restored to power. 

After Rama and Lakshmana had stayed a few days in the 
Rama des- hermitage, preparations were made for a great 
troys the rak- sacrifice that the rakshasas were certain to try 
shasas. ^ destroy. The altar was spread with kusa 

grass and the fragrant wood, the flowers, the ladles and all 
were made ready. On the seventh day after the boys’ arrival 
the sacrifice was begun. Soon the rakshasas were heard 
approaching through the trees. To Rama Viswamitra had given 
many splendid weapons which had been specially blessed ; and 
he had taught him two potent mantras with which he could 
summon divine help if he w^ere ever overwhelmed by ene- 
mies. Thus armed^ Rama and Lakshmana took their place 
beside the altar and awaited the attack of the demons. In a 
minute the terrible Maricha and Suvahu with their band of 
devils rushed out of the wood whirling great maces and 
shelving their big yellow teeth, their eyes blazing with rage. 
When they saw that the only pn^otection the Brahmans had 
were two slim boys, they laughed loud and long. Then they 
came to the altar and tried to defile the sacrifice by throwing 
on it bloody pieces of foul meat and the bones of unclean 
aniixuds. But Rama defied them : and, hurling a spear at 
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Maricha,, he wounded him so severely that he fled down the 
liver and never stopped till he had reached the ocean. Then, 
turning on Suvahu, Rama shbt him in the breast with a razor- 
sharp arrow. With a groan the demon fell to the ground and 
died. Seeing their leaders fall, the rakshasas lost courage. 
Rama and Lakshmana fired such a shower of arrows at them 
that most of them died. Those who fled went away wounded, 
dragging their dead comrades after them. The victory was 
complete and the Brahmans thanked and ])raised the two 
princes for their courage and skill. Then Visvamitra told 
the boys that the Raja Janaka was about to perform a great 
sacrifice >and that he was going with some of his followers to 
Mithila to witness the ceremony. “You”, he said, “ shall 
both come with us. In Raja elanaka’s palace you will see 
»Siva’s mighty bov/ which no man can bend.” Rama and 
his brother were very excited at the prospect of the journey 
and that night they could hardly sleep for thinking of 
Mithila and the great bow. 

When dawn came Visvamitra and the Brahmans with the 
two boys started for Mithila. . As they walked 

The Stories Viswamitra told them stories of the gods. He 
of the descent told them a wonderful legend of the foundation 

and^riTe ]^oduc! Kanauj ; and then he told them 

tion of Amrita how the Ganges in its first descent from the 
irom the Ocean. Himalayas had been caught and imprisoned 
by Siva on his head. When the rivir was 
liberated, it foamed down on the earth in wide tumbling 
tumultuous torrents or trickled down in a gentle winding 
stream. Sometimes the waters were toss^ up in columns of 
«pray and sometimes they flowed beneath the earth in caverns 
and tunnels. Then the holy water flowed out into a great 
stream peopled by fish of all kinds and many kinds of water- 
fowl. Men learned the holy birth of the river and hastened 
to bathe in its waters, that thus they might be free from the 
taint of sin. Thus has the river always been regarded as 
sacred. 

Th^ Viswamitra tdd the princes how the amrita had been 
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churned from the ocean by the gods and demons. ‘‘ In an- 
cient days’", he said, ‘‘ there was a war between the gods and 
the demons, and India’s army was defeated. Then India and 
the gods went to Brahma for help ; but Brahma said that 
Vishnu could help them. So the gods went to the home of 
Vishnu in the sea of milk and begged for help. Vishnu pro- 
mised to help them and told them how to defeat the demons 
by a trick. He told them to ally themselves with their late 
enemies and to throw all the plants and herbs used for medicine 
into the sea of milk. Then they were to take the Mandara 
mountain as a churning stick and the serpent Vasuka as a 
churning rope and chiirn the sea to make amrita. This 
sacred liquor would render them invincible. But Vishnu 
said, Have no fear. The demons shall not share in the 
magic draught. They shall help in the work of churning, 
but you alone shall drink the amrita. Thus you will over- 
come them.” 

So the gods did as Vishnu ordered. They sent a message 
to the demons, inviting them to come to the ocean to churn it. 
The demons came and together they set to work. As they 
churned, many wonderful things happened. From the waves 
arose Varuni the goddess of wine and feasting. Her long 
hair was loosened ; her eyes were bright and spd,rkling ; her 
cheqks were flushed with wine. Before her the demons 
bowed in joyful welcome. Next came from the water the lovely 
Apsaras, those radiant nymphs who became the attendants 
on the gods in Indra’s dwelling. Then from the waves arose 
the peerless Lakshmi, radiant with beauty and youth. On 
her head was a crown of gold gleaming with precious stones. 
On her shapely arms and' graceful neck were bands of gold 
set with lustrous pearls. Her glossy black hair was bedecked 
with flowers and in her ears were gems which added to the 
beauty of her skin the colour of molten gold. Last of all 
appeared the physician of the godsl In his hand he held the 
golden cup filled with amrita. When the demons saw it, 
they all wanted to snatch it. But, while they were struggling 
to get at it, Vishnu played a trick on them. He assum^ the 
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forfn of a very lovely girl and, as the demons quarrelled, he 
stole the cup. While the demons searched for the cup, 
Vishnu gave it to Indra and the gods who drank up the magic 
liquid. Thus they were able to conquer the demons and 
regain their power. 

Thus beguiling the way with legends, Viswamitra 
led the princes and his followers to the 
Rama breaks Visala where the Raja welcomed 

the great Bow them kindly. There they spent the night, 
of Siva. next day they walked on to Mithila. 

When they reached the city they went straight 
to the palace of the Raja. As they passed through 
the streets, the people wondered much at the rare beauty of 
Rama and Lakshmana. The young heroes looked so noble 
that the news spread in .the city that two gods escorted by a 
band of holy men were coming. Then from every house the 
women flocked out to gaze on the lovely lads and a great 
crowd followed Rama and his companions to the gates of the 
palace. When ihe Raja heard that Visvamitra had come, 
to see him, he hastened out to show respect to the great sage. 
Then, when he had .^poTcen to him, seeing the princes, he asked 
who they were. When he heard that they were the sons of 
Maharaja Dasaratha and they had to come to ^ee the great 
bow, Raja Janaka welcomed them with great kindness. 
The next day the Raja ordered the great bow to he brought 
into the hall of the palace that the two princes might see it. 
It was so large that it was kept in a box mounted *on eight 
wheels which it took many men to drag along. When the lid 
of the box was removed, the great bow was lifted out by 
several of the strongest men and placed before Janaka. 
Then the Raja told the princes the legend of the weapon and 
how long it had been a treasure of his family. For years no one 
had been able to lift the bow by himself and no one had been 
able to bend it even when it was held up for tim by several 
men. <‘1 have proclaimed that I will give my daughtw Sita 
in marriage to the prince who can bend the bow. But, 
many have come'here to try, no one has ever been 
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able to bend the bow.” When Rama saw the bow. his heart, 
beat fast and he was very excited. A voice seemed to whisper 
to him that he could lift the bow if he tried. Half-frightened 
at his own boldness, he laid hold of the bow and tried to lift it. 
To his surprise and to the amazement of Janaka and all who 
stood round Rama raised the bow from the ground with one 
hand. Terrified by what they believed a miracle, all were 
speechless except the Raja who cried : “ The boy is a god. 
Bring him an arrow.” Then an arrow was brought and Rama 
fitted the arrow on the string and bent the great bow with such 
strength that with a loud noise which echoed through the 
palace the bow^ broke in two. Then all the people bowed 
before Kama crying : It is the mighty Siva come among us. 
No one but he could have bent and broken the bow. Have 
not all the princes of the earth failed even to lift it ?” Many 
remained kneeling before Rama as if he were the god. Even 
liakshmana looked at his brother with reverence. Janaka 
was amazed and said * “ His deed is wonderful. Heaven 
be praised that 1 am to liave so beautiful and noble a son-in- 
law. Great sage, you see it is the will of heaven that my 
family shall be united with that of the ruler of Kosala. If it 


seems good to you, send messengers mounted on swift horses 
ip Ay<^bya that they may tell the Maharaja all that has 
happened and to invite him to the city that the marriage of 
Prince Rama and my daughter Sita may be celebrated.” 

Visvamitra approved the Raja’s proposal and the fleetest 
" horses in the Raja’s stables were saddled. 

The Marriag<‘ In three days the news reached Dasaratha. 
Princes ar^ siuumoned the chief counsellors, Vasishta 
ranged. A^d the Brahmans and told them all that had 

occurred at Mithila, and they all approvetf of 
the marriage. So the messengers were entertained hospitably 
and dismissed ^e next day with, the intimation that the 
Maharaja and his court would come for the marriage. Great 
was the delight of Kausalya when she heard of Rama’s 
triumph, and as soon as the news became known in the city 
there were public rejoicings. For days the palace was busy with 
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preparations for the journey. When all was ready. Dasa- 
ratha with his two sons Bharata and Satrughna,, his ministers, 
priests and soldiers set out for Mithila. He was four days on 
the road and when he apf)roached the city vast crowds came 
to welcome him, singing songs and beating drums before 
him. The streets were gay with flags and flowers and at 
the palace-gate Raja Janaka awaited his guests. “ Happy 
am r\ he said as he greeted Dasaratha, ‘‘ this day, for great 
honour has come to my family by this marriage.” Afterwards 
the two kings talked over the matter and Janaka proposed 
that Sita’s sister Urmila should be married to Lakslimana and 
that the two daughters of his brother Khusadwaja should 
marry Bharata and . Satrughna. This was arranged and 
preparations were hastened on. 

When the day of marriage arrived, Dasaratha first per- 
formed a great sraddha to his ancestors. 

The Marriage giving costly gifts to the Brahmans. Then 
Broth^rl*”^ palace in state with his sons 

and courtiers. When he arrived at the great 
gate, where stood the |la.ja, he said : ‘‘Raja, peace be on you 
and your royal house ! I and my sons have come to perform 
the nuptial ceremonies. Therefore introduce us into your 
house.” Then Janaka* replied : “What porter have I put 
to guard my gate '( Who asks leave to enter his own house? 
My daughters await you at the altar. Blessed is the day when 
my palace is gladdened by your illustrious presence.” 

Then the two kings and their courtiers and ministers walked 
through the corridors lined with soldiers in glittering armour 
to the chamber of the gods where the fire burned bright on 
tlie altar. There Vasishta and the priests of Raja Janaka 
had prepared everything. The room was decorated with 
fragrant flowers. Around tlie altar stood vessels of gold and 
silver full of water from the sacred streams, pots of flowers 
and incense, the sacrificial vessels with the shells, the 
ladles and spoons for pouring the homa on the fire, and 
fruit, milk, honey and rice in vessels of gold. On the floor 
was spread kusa grass. On the altar the fire blazed high and 
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the homa, consecrated by mantras, was placed by the 
flame. 

Rama took his place by the altar and Janaka led Sita,, 
whose hair, arms and sari shone with a blaze of jewels, to 
the sacred fire. Placing her face to face with Rama, the 
Raja said : “ This is my daughter Sita. Take her hand in 
yours, son of mighty Dasaratha. To you she will always 
be a loving and true wife. She will follow you as your own 
shadow. Protect her and cherish her. Speak none but gentle 
words to her and do not be angry because of any small faults.'" 
Then Rama took the hand of the lovely Sita and vowed to be 
true and kind husband to her. In like manner Raja Janaka 
invited Lakshmana to take the hand of the princess Urmila 
and the two other princes to take the hands of his two nieces. 
Then Janaka sprinkled the brides and bridegrooms with 
the consecrated Avater from golden vessels and the trumpets 
sounded. The four princes led their wives three times round 
the sacred fire, and all the other marriage rites were carried 
out. 

When the marriage ceremonies were completed, the 
princes led their brides into the inner ^.partments of the 
palace and each one seated bis wdfe on his left side. Then the 
mothers of the princesses tied the cloths of the young cou- 
ples together and raised the veils of the brides, on whom the 
princes looked for the first time. Then Rama and his brothers 
put garlands of flowers round the necks of the girls and 
they^ in turn, put wreaths around their husbands’ necks. 

The day after the wedding Visvamitra bade farew^ell to 
the Maharaja and to Raja Janaka and went 
The Journey to the northern mountains. Then Dasaratha 
took leave of the Raja, and he and his four 
Rama, their brides with many attendants 

nf Jamadagni. startled to return to Ayodhya. To each 
bride Raja Janaka gave many presents of 
jeAvels and ornaments, silk and linen garments of many co- 
lours, with horses, cows and elephants. But Sita’s dowry was 
the greatest. Her father gave her many chests of gold. 
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many hundreds of splendid chariots, thousands of horses of 
the rarest breeds with bejewelled saddles and saddle-cloths 
embroidered with gold thread. There were thousands of ele- 
phants with gold chains on their legs, and with saddle- 
cloths of gold and splendid howdahs. There were thousands 
of strong young male slaves and as many wonien slaves 
as beautiful as Apsaras and adorned with gold ornaments. 
There were hundreds of bales of coloured silks, embroider- 
ed brocades and the finest cloths. There were splendid 
jewels — diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, topazes, sard 
and onyx stones without number, and gold and siver ves- 
.sels and thousands of rnaimds of grain and the finest sweet- 
meats and preserves. 

Thus in great splendour the procession left the city of 
Mithila. Dasaratha rode ahead, with his ministers, Va- 
sishta and his sons. The brides were carried in litters sur- 
rounded by soldiers. Behind them stretched for miles wagon- 
loads of treasure, horses, cattle and elephants^. After they 
had travelled for some hours Dasaratha was alarmed by evil 
omens. Birds of prey gathered together on his right hand 
and the deer came^chit of the forest and surrounded him. 
Turning to Vasishta, he asked him what these signs meant. 

The birds,” said the priest, “ are a warning that something 
terrible is approaching ; but the fact that the fcimkl d^er 
come so close to you is a sign that you have nothing to fear. 
As they spoke^ a fierce wind began to blow, the sky was 
darkened and the earth shook. A storm of dust blew down 
on the travellers obscuring everything. The great forest 
trees waved and trembled in the storm. Then in front of 
them Dasaratha saw 'a terrible, grim figure approaching. 
'He was a gigantic being carrying a mace on his shoulder and 
with a huge bow in his liand. He looked as stern as Yama. 
When he appeared Vasishta recognised him. It was Rama 
the son of Jamadagni, who was angry because Rama had 
broken the great bow of Siva. He stood in their road looking* 
as fierce as Siva himself. He had slain many Kshatriyas in 
days of old, and Vasishta feared that he had come to do battle 
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with Dasaratha and his sons. Stodii^'up to Kama, the son 
of Jamadagni ssAd : 1 have heard with anger that you have 

broken the bow of Siva made by Visvakarma. But he made 
another bow and gave it to Vishnu. With* that bow have 1 
foi^ht and destroyed many thousands of Kshatriyas. Here 
it is. Take it now, and, if yon are able to draw it, I will fight 
you.” Taking the bow from him, Rama fitted an arrow on 
the string and said : “ You are a Brahman ; therefore I will 
not shoot at you.” Then without any effoH he bent the 
mighty weapon and sent the arrow far into the sky. Where- 
upon the son of Jamadagni bowed low before Rama and 
worshipped him, saying : Lord Vishnu has come among 
us”. And he went his way to the Mahendra Mountain. 

When the Maharaja’s procession approached the city of 
Ayodhya, the people gathered in thousands 
The Brides to greet their ruler and his children. The 
^in bright with coloured banners 

Ayodhya. and garlands. Before the horses of Dasaratha 

and the princes the women and children 
strewed flowers ; while the litters of the brides were hailed 
with cries of welcome and the bolder of the spectators pushed 
their way into the escort of soldiers hoping to catch a glimpse 
of lovely faces through the cracks of the closed doors. As 
the Maharaja rode towards the palace the cheers were as loud 
as thunder and the joyful sound of trumpets and drums 
filled the air. When the royal gateway was reached, the lit- 
ters of the brides were taken within the courtyard to the inner 
door where Kausalya, Kaikeyi and Sumitra waited to welcome 
and kiss their daughters-in-law. Holding their brides’ 
hands, Rama and his brothers knelt before their mothers. 
The Ranis embraced their sons and their wives and then fdl 
went to the temples, where they worshipped the gods and 
prayed for blessings on the marriages. The palace was filled 
with members of the Court, and thcSr wives and the wom^ 
guests assembled in the 2 €^na to greet the beautiful Si^ 
and her sister and cmisins and to offer presents according to 
thek rank. In the evening there was a great least. 

4 
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with coloured lights, the palace looked like a home of tho 
fairies. Around the palace were many dancers, singers and 
musicians, to all of whom the happy Maharaja made generous- 
presents. Thousands of Brahmans were fed and the palace 
gardens were iihrown open to the people who made merry, 
dancing, singing and cheering till late at ^ night. 

Soon after the marriages of the princes the Rani Kaikeyi’s 
brother Yudhajit, prince of Girivraja, came to 
Prince Bhara- Avodhya to visit his sister and brother- in-lawJ 
in ^palace* of ^^'J^S'^aja Dasaratha thought that it would be 
his grandfather good if Bharata Avere to live for a while at 
at Girivraja. the court of his grandfather. >So he told 
his son to prepare to go back with his uncle. 
Bharata’s mother was very glad that the boy should go. When 
the day came for Yudhajit to leave, the two princes Bharata 
and ?>atrughna bade their parents and brothers farewell 
and started for Girivraja. The boys were glad to see some- 
thing of the world and Dasaratha gave them some excellent 
advice and made arrangements for their education while 
they were away. Tlioy were to ciuitinue their military 
exercise' and vi learn 'singimj, dancing and paiiittng. After 
a pleasant jounny of ':eveTai da\«* through forp.^ta, across 
rivers and u[»aiid doAvn mountains, thc»y arrived at Girivraja. 
Their grandfather the Raja Aswapati was very glad to see 
the lads. The city was decurated with garlands of wild 
flowers and witlj flags, and the streets were watered with 
perfnm**d water and all the people of the town in holiday 
dress, with bands of dancing girls and musicians, welcomed 
the two princes. 

Tn Girivraja Bharata and Satrughna lived very 
happily. The old Raja appointui tutors to superintend 
their studies. They read the Vedas, Vedangas and Siastras 
and were taught the sciences and mechanical arts. They 
i^ere instructed carefully in the eticjuette of court life 
and the duties of kings. In writing, composition, grammar 
and knowledge of the stars the lads excelled ; and they 
ware taught all military 'arts and became skilful car- 
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drivers and could ride the fiercest elephiuits and idle 
wildest horses. 

It was about this time that the question of appointing 
one of the four princes Yuvaraja arose. The 
A Counpil is Maharaja loved all his son.s, but for Rama 
thlf questton^f ^e had the greatest affection. In all wave 
appointing one Rama was a good lad. Tie was intelligent and 
^ the princes gtiidious, prudent and wise beyond hia years^ 
uv raja. genetous, brave, kind-hearted, pious and 

virtuous. Not only had he all these good qualities, but he 
was the eldest of the four sons. For some time Dasaratha had 
wished to appoint him to share in the burden of government* 
While he was thinking over the matter, the chiefs and the 
people consulted together whether they should approack 
the Maharaja and suggest that Rama be appointed Yuvaraja. 
At last, having decided to petition the king on the matter, the 
ministers and counsellors and the chief people went to the 
palace. Approaching the Maharaja as he sat in durbar, they 
said : “ Maharaja, we your people beg that you will now 
declare which of your sons is to be your heir. You have 
reigned for many years and the burden of ruling grows 
heavier as you grow older. We consider that our beloved 
prince Rama is in all ways best fitted to succeed you and to 
carry on the government in accordance with your splendid 
example. We therefore beg you to proclaim him Yuvaraja 
that he may assist you in ruling. Thus he yrill learn the art 
of governing and will be alfie to take your place, when you 
desire to retire to spend your last days in religious duties ia 
preparation for your entry into heaven.’’ 

Dasaratha agreed with all that the ministers said. But 
he pretended to be angry. “ What fault,” he asked severely,. 

have you to find with me that you wish to make Rama 
king while I am still alive ? Have I been unjust ? Have I 
deprived any of his rights ?” 

The ministers assured him of their loyalty and their eon-^ 
tentment with his rule ; but they said Uiat they aU loved 
Rama so much that they wished to see him recognised a& 
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heir to the throne. So the Maharaja summoned a councD 
of all the chiefs and great men of the kingdom to discuss the 
installation of Rama ; and the oflScers of the army, the 
citizens of Ayodhya and many people from the country 
districts of Kosala were present in the council hall. 

Then the Maharaja solemnly addressed his subjects. It 
is a great joy to me,” he said, “ to hear your praise of my 
belpved son. He is very dear to me and I have noticed 
with pleasure how excellent is his character and how earnestly 
he has studied to fit himself for his future duties. It has long 
been in my mind to proclaim him Yu vara j a, but I had 
waited to discover the wishes of my pfeople. Now that you 
have asked me to do so, let there be no further delay. As you 
all know, this kingdom was won and guarded by the courage 
of my illustrious ancestors, Avho cared for their subjects as 
a father watches over his sons. I have done my best in all 
ways to walk in the path of duty trodden by them. I have 
tried to rule justly and have always respected the rights of 
my subjects. But I have reigned a long time and increasing 
years make the burden of government heavy. In a few 
years I shall desire re^ from ray labours. Therefore it is well 
that Rama should learn at once the duties of a king, so that 
he may be ready to relieve me of the cares of state as soon as 
I seek to retire!” 

Then all the chiefs and people rejoiced and thanked 
the Maharaja. Speaking on their behalf, the chief minis- 
ter said : ‘‘ We, your loving subjects, pray for your long life 
and that you may feel strong enough to rule for many 
years yet. Under your just and wise rule we have- enjoyed 
complete happiness 'and prosperity. If. we ask you 
to declare Prince Rama your heir, it is not because we are dis- 
contented and desire that he should replace you, but because 
we wish that he should learn the duties of a sovereign under so 
upright and able a tutor. In him we see a worthy successor 
to you. The young prince appears to be possess^ of every 
virtue. He gives promise of being the greatest of fdl the prin- 
ces of the royal house of Ikshwaku. He is as wise as a sage« 
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as brave as the heroes of old. He excels in learning and his 
piety and respect for the Brahmans are beyond praise. In 
the art of war and the use of weapons he is so skilful that 
without question he will add to_the glories of your house by 
his conquests. He has a kind heart and he is ever anxious 
for the welfare of the people. Their joys are his joys and 
their sorrows his sorrows, Noble-minded, truthful, always 
reverent to the aged, just to all, courteous to the lowliest and 
never angry without a good cause, all your subjects love and 
admire the magnanimous young prince and pray that he may 
live long to be a blessing to the kingdom.” 

Dasaratha replied thanking the people for their loyalty 
and devotion. Then summoning Vasistha 

Preparations and Vamadeva, he asked : ‘‘ Will it not be 

ceremony should take place in 
stallation. this month of Chitra when the forests are 

bright with flowers ? If so, give orders for 
the necessary preparations to be made.” So the two 
priests called the servants of the Maharaja and said : “ Bring 
gold and jewels, incense and parched rice, honey, clarified 
butter and all necessary for the sacrifice. Make garlands 
of white flowers and lay them all, with the insignia of royalty, 
in the /loma chamber. Let food in great quantities be pre- 
pared, with curds and milk sufficient for thousands of 
Brahmans. Fill golden pots with water from the sacred 
rivers. To-morrow at sunrise the Brahmans will spread 
the rice on the earth and ask heaven’s blessings on the prince’s 
installation. Let the throne for the young prince be pre- 
pared ; let banners be hung in the streets and let the niaift 
roads be well watered. Bid the musicians and the most 
beautiful dancing girls gather in the main court of the palace. 
Make proclamation to the people that warrior and peasant, 
priest and minister are commanded by the Maharaja to come 
to witness the ceatemony of instaUatiou of Prince Rama as 
Yuvaraja.” 

Then Dasaratha bade Sumantia bnng Rama to him, and 
presently the young pi^e eati^ mid kndt befo^ his father. 
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The Maharaja raised him, taking his two hands and drawing 
him to him. Clasping him in his arms and kissing him on 
the forehead, he bade attendants bring a throne and set it 
for Hama by his side. Then, when it had been brought, he 
said : “ Dear son, all men owe three debts in their lives. 
First, there is the debt to the gods. That must be paid 
by sacrifice and ceremonies. Then there is the debt to 
the rishis. Last, there is the debt to one’s ancestors. In my 
long life I have earnestly tried to pay the first. By 
the study of the Vedas and Sastras T have paid the second. 
The last T have paid by your birth. You are my eldest son 
and you are very dear to me. Not only is this so, but you 
are much beloved by my subjects who are all anxious that I 
should name you as my heir and let you share in the task of 
ru.’ ?ug. You have always been so good a son that I am sure 
that you will be unwilling at first to accept a position that 
may seem lacking in loyalty and respect for me. Do not 
hesitate. It is my wish that you should share my throne. 
It has always been the custom of our house that, when a 
Maharaja grew old, be should be upheld in the burden of 
ruling by his son. In this way the heir learns the art of 
ruling, so that at last the old king can retire into the forest 
and spend the remainder of his life in religious devotions. My 
astrologers tell me that there is an evil conjunction of the 
planets around my star. But to-morrow at least there is an 
auspicious phase of the moon. Therefore it is my wish that 
to-morrow you should be installed as Yuvaraja. To-night 
you must fast, lying sleepless on a bed of Kusa grass with 
a stone for your pillow. Go now, my son, and tell your mother 
and may heaven bless you always.” Once more Dasaratlia 
took Hama in his arms and kissed him. Then the lad went 
to his mother’s room. There he found the Rani in prayer 
to Vishnu with the youngest Rani, Sumitra, Sita and Laksh- 
mana attending her. When she saw her son, Kausalya took 
him in her arms. Then Rama burst out with his news. 

Mother, T am to be Yuvaraja. Father sent for me and put 
me on a throne at his side and told me that he wished me to 
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be Yuvaraje* and all the people have come to say that they 
wish it. ^ to-morrow I am to be installed/’ Then his 
mother kissed him and cried with joy. “ Rama,” she said, 
“‘my prayers have been answered. I have prayed to the Ixjrd 
Vishnu that you might find favour in the eyes of the Maharaja. 
<Tod bless you, dear son, and may lie grant you a long life of 
usefulness to the kingdom.” Then in affectionate high 
spirits Rama said to Lakshmana : ‘‘You, dear brother, must 
share the raj with me. You are like my second self. Without 
you the joy and grandeur of the throne will not be complete.” 
Then, kissing his mother’s feet, Rama went back to his 
palace, accompanied by Sita, to make preparations for the 
ceremony. 

Later in the day the Maharaja sent Vasishta to Rama 
^ ^ and the priest instructed Rama in his duties 
causes^great should preserve till the 

jaicing among moiTow. Then, in accordance with these 
orders the young prince bathed and went to 
^ ’ the temple and spent tlie night there in 

worship and prayer. But the citizens of Ayodhya made 
holiday. The news spread rapidly and the streets became 
crowded with a joyful multitude. When Vasishta went 
to Rama’s palace he was surrounded by people who 
cried : “ Long live Dasaratha ! God bless Prince Rama, our 
new ruler !” When the night came the city was illuminated. 
Lamps were hung on the houses, the trees and the temples, 
and the people gave themselves up to dancing and song. 
Many did not go to sleep at all, but kept up their festivities all 
through the night. When the dawn came, the servants of 
the city swept and watered the roads. The route by which 
Rama would come to the palace for the ceremony was strewn 
with flowers. The trees and the house-fronts were decorated 
with flags and garl^rnds, and silken banners hung from all 
the chief buildings, the temples, the palaces of the ministers 
and nobles and from the courts of justice and the council hall. 
As the sun rose, the bmids of musicians and lovely dancmg 
girls in bright sUks and glittering with jewels and gold oma- 
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ments took jjossession of the streets. Knots of people gathered 
at the door-ways and in the courtyards of the temples and 
in front of the Maharaja’s palace to talk of the good news that 
their beloved Hama was to become crown prince that day. 
Even the children, overhearing the talk of their elders, 
were glad that the good kind young prince was to rule over 
them and said to each other, “ The handsome Rama is 
going to be made our king to-day.” The news had been 
carried into the country for miles from the city ; and before 
the first signs of dawn the roads leading into Ayodhya were 
crowded with peasants, farmers and herdsmen with their 
wives and children hastening, to the city to witness the cere- 
mony. As they, arrived, they formed little ijamps at the 
road-side or in the bazars and market-place, and all chattered 
happily of the great event and rejoiced at the choice that 
their good Maharaja had made of a successor. 

Wliile the streets of the city were filled aD night with 
laughing merry crowds, tragic and dread- 
old of events had been taking place within 

Kaikeyi, tries to the palace of Dasaratha. When, at his 
jea^ Orders^ Rama had gone to the room of 
Rani. Kausalya to tell her the news of his appoint- 

ment as crown prince, the tidings spread 
quickly throughout the palace. Among the first to hear 
the news w^as an^old woman named Manthara who had nursed 
the Rani Kaikeyi when she was a child and had come with 
her to Ayodhya on her marriage. This woman who was now 
old had never been good-looking. Now she had grown to 
be really tigly. Her arms were long and thin, her fingers were 
swollen and coarse, her neck was idiort, her chest was narrow 
and she was hunch-backed. Her nature was as cruel and 
jealous as her form was ill favoured. All that could be said 
for her was that she was really fond of her royal mistress ; 
and it was the woman’s obvious loyalty to Kaikeyi that had 
made her father the Raja send Manthara as an attendant with 
his daughter on her marriage. Manthara was no one’s 
favourite, not even Kaikeyi’s ; but because of her devoted 
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and long service she had cbntmaed to live on in the palace 
after she had ceased to be able to do any work. This woman 
heard the news and she was very angry. First of all, she 
loved Kaikeyi and therefore very naturally wished the Rani’s 
boy to be Yiivaraja. Then she was devoted to Bharata, 
as 8i«;h old nurses will become to the children of those whom 
they have nursed in their childhood. But, most of all, she dis- 
liked Rama. He had been mnch petted as an infant and 
she had grudged him all the attentions that she thought 
ought to have been lavished on her child’s child. More 
than once Rama, quick as children are to know who are 
friendly to them or not, had shown temper to her ; on one 
occasion he had even kicked her in childish fury. This insult 
Mauthara had never forgiven, and now when she heard that 
the boy whom she hated was to be installed as Yuvaraja and 
thus take the throne from Kaikeyi’s son, her rag** was great. 
For a while she sat by herself thinking out her plans, her old- 
lined face looking very evil as the cruel thought of revenge 
filled her mind. Then she went to the room of Kaikeyi. The 
Rani was lying on a c(mch half-asleep. As the oldest of her 
servants, Manthara could alwa^’^s enter her room without 
ceremony. So she went in hastily and spoke quite harshly 
to Kaike 3 ri. “ What are you doing, sleeping here while the 
futme of your son is being mined ? Foolish woman, have 
you no ambition, no mother’s love that you sleep here ? 
Are you, a princess of the royal house of Girivraja, so lacking 
in pride that you are willing to allow your son’s claim to the 
throne to be passed over? The Maharaja loads you with 
jewels and pretty words, but he regards you only as his lesser 
wife. Do you npt see how cunningly he and Kausalya have 
arranged it all ? He has sent Bharata away with your 
brother that he shall be well out of the way, and now he has. 
arranged to instal Rama as Yuvaraja. Are you wHiing to 
bear such treatment as that ?” 
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Kaikeyi was accustomed to the old woman’s bad temper. 

Manthara was always complaining against 
Manthara all the pretty slave girls in the palace and 
^ovok^ Ram trying to make mischief. But this was quite 
lous a^ger. a new kind of mischief and Kaikejd sat up 
and stared at the old nurse, as if she found 
it hard to believe her ears. ‘‘Why, Manthara, I am glad to 
hear the news and you should be also. Rama is the eldest of 
the sons. He and Bharata are as fond of each other as if 
they were both my sons. Why then should I be jealous of 
what is really Rama’s right ?” 

“ Right ! right ! I see that you are already adopting the 
language of the slave. For slaves you will be, you and your 
son. Make no mistake about it. Kausalya as elder wife 
will rule you and all the palace ; and Rama will be 
Bharata’s master and the master of Bharata’s wife. 
Is this what you wish to see happen ? I would rather 
that you had died on my knees when I nursed you than you 
ehould live to humble yourself thus and not have courage to 
strike a blow’^ for your child’s happiness. Surely has there 
never been any woman so feeble and foolish as you.” 

These were new thoughts for Kaikeyi and she still stared 
with surprise at the wicked angry face of the nurse, “ Why 
do you hate Rama and wish him to lose what is after all his 
right ?” she asked. “ Is there anyone with a better nature 
than he has ? He treats me always with the same affection 
and respect as if I were his mother. When he is Maharaja, he 
will treat his brothers as affectionately as he does now. 
If Bharata is to be Yuvaraja, it could only be with 
Rama’s consent.” 

These reasonable words only made Manthara more angry 
^md more scornful. “ Are you mad”, she cried, “ that you 
are glad when you should be weeping ? I tell you, kings 
have no friends. This precious Rama, whom you praise 
so, once he gains the power that he and his mother have plotted 
to secure for him, will soon get rid of Bharata whom he will 
<ear as a rival. See how cleverly it has all been arranged. 
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Bharata and Satrughna are sent oS to Girivraja. Lakshmana, 
Bama’s favourite brother, is kept here. Is that not proof 
of the fate awaiting Bharata ? I tell you he will be driven out 
of the city when Rama becomes ruler. You will be nothing, 
merely Kausalya’s slave. Bharata will be Rama’s slave. 
Those whom you favour will be of no importance ; only 
Kausalya’s word will be of weight in the palace. Rama and his 
people will be the masters ; Bharata and you will be slaves. 
And it can only end in one way. Do ,you think that Rama 
will allow a rival to live under his roof ? No, he will order 
Bharata into banishment as soon as he has the power. That 
is certain. Will you still sit idle and make no effort to save 
your son from disgrace and banishment ? Go to the Maharaja 
and persuade him to give the raj to Bharata and to send 
Rama into banishment. Tf you do not try, you must be very 
mean-spirited. Most women would die rather than see 
another wife’s son become king.” 

The brutal words had roused Kaikeyi. She had never 
troubled to be jealous of Kausalya before. 

Manthara Now all that was bad in a vain and self-indul- 
how to^^n^the nature was roused by Manthara’s 

throne for Bha^ bitter words. Perhaps it was true, perhaps 
rata. Rama was only playing a part and would turn 

against her and her son as soon as be had 
the power. She rose from her couch. “ TelDme, Manthara, 
what I am to do ? How can T possibly persuade the Maharaja # 
to disinherit Rama and make Bharata Yuvaraja ?” 

I will tell you. Rani. It is easy enough. Do you not 
remember when Dasaratha went to the south to fight the 
Daityas and was seriously wounded and carried out of the 
battle, dying. By your careful nursing you saved his life 
then, and he promised you that at any time he would grant 
you two wishes whatever they were. ^ Remind him now of that 
promise. He cannot deny it ; nor as a Kshatriya and a man 
of honour can he refuse to grant you any boon for which you 
a^. Go to him now and ask for two boons, the throne for 
Bharata and the banishment of Rama for fourteen years. 
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During those years the people will have become fond of their 
ruler ; and, when Rama returns, Bharata will be so strong 
that he will not be able to wrest the raj from him. It is 
certain that Dasaratha will soon* come to see you, to tell you 
that he has decided to instal Rama as Yuvaraja. With 
loving words he will try to persuade you to consent to Bharata’s 
ruin. Take off your fine robes ; throw your jewels on the 
floor ; imtie your hair and let it hang dishevelled around 
your face. Go to the slave girls’ room and lie on the floor 
when the Maharaja comes. He will be very alarmed and will 
ask you why you are lying there. Of his wives you are the 
dearest to him and he will be sad to see you angry and 
unhappy. At first he will try to comfort you wdth jewels and 
sweet words ; but you must take no presents and refuse to 
be comforted. Then, when Dasaratha is wild with love for 
you and grief at your anger, ask for the two boons. Re- 
mind him of his promise and swear that, unless he keeps 
his word, you will take poison.” 

Excited by the wicked words of the nurse, Kaikeyi went 
to a dark and small room where the humblest 
The Maharaja palace maid-servants sat when they 

comes to S0G ^ ^ 

Kaike3T and were not working. There she pulled off the 
tries to comfort wonderful pearl necklace and the other jewels 
she wore and threw them on the floor. She 
untied her hair and let it fall in a tangled mass around 
her head, so that she looked like a widow ; and instead 
of her beautiful silk dress .she put on a cheap sari, such as a 
kitchen maid would wear. Soon after she had made these 
preparations Dasaratha came, as the cunning Manthara 
expected, to Kaikeyi’s part of the palace. He was anxious 
to tell the Rani the news. He knew' that woman-like Kaikeyi 
would for a time grudge the throne to Rama : but he felt 
certain, so happily had his Ranis and their children lived 
together, that she would agree that he acted justly. The 
wing of the palace tenanted by Kaikeyi and the garden around 
it were among the most beautiful parts of the royal home* 
On the terrace stately pCacocks strutted. In the trees sweet 
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voiced birds sang and from bottgh to bough brilliant-plumaged 
parroqiiets flashed in the sunlight. In the rooms bright 
with ferns and flowers lovely slave girls played on the vina or 
did needle-work. The deep»^cool verandahs were supported 
by pillars of gold and ivory. In front ot the garden steps 
stretched a tank of marble filled with crystal-clear water 
in which gold and silver fish swam around. Fronting on this 
})leasant view was the room of Kaike}^, shaded by silk cur- 
tains, the furniture of carved and gilded wood, v^el vet soft 
mats under the foot and the ceiling painted to represent the 
night sky lighted by a silvery full moon. When the Maharaja 
entered, he was surprised to find the room empty. There was 
no beautiful Kaikeyi to welcome him with a smile as usual. 
At first he thought that the Rani had perhaps gone to see 
Kausalya and tell her liow^ glad she was to hear the news of 
the installation. Then, as all the slave girls timidly stood 
silent, Dasaratha asked the door-keeper where the Rani was. 
Joining his hands humbly, the terrified man replied : “ Lord 
of my life, king of kings, the Rani is very angry and has gone 
to the slave girls’ room.” Surprised and anxious, Dasaratha 
went to the room. There he found Kaikeyi lying on the 
floor, dressed in a coarse dress, her jewels scattered around, 
and her long hair in a tangled mass. In gre.at distress the 
Maharaja tried to raise her, gathering her hair up and stroking 
it and her head while he spoke words of tenderness to her, 
Beloved, why are you lying here ?” he asked. Why 
have you thrown your jewels on the floor and why are you 
w^earing a sweeper woman’s dress ? What has happened i 
If you are ill, teU me that I may send for all the most skilful 
doctors. Has any one vexed or insulted you ? If they have, tell 
me that they may be punished at once. If you are unhappy 
I am unhappy. To see you in this state breaks my heaH. 
Tell me what is the matter. Surely you are not angry with me. 
Never have 1 willingly vexed you or denied you your lightest 
wish. If I can take away your grief, tell me. Any wish 
of yours I will grant. I will do anything you command. I 
will Idll the innocent or pardon the guilty to please you. You 
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are dearer to me than my life. Tell me only what you wish 
and it shall be done at once.” Si^eabing these wild words 
of love, Dasaratha took the Rani in his arms and kissed her 
tear-stained face and called her by many endearing names. 

Then at last Kaikeyi spoke. Seeing that Dasaratha was 
.. . overwhelmed with his love for her, she said r 

demMdr the “ I am not ill nor has anyone insulted me. 

throne for But my heart is tortured with a desire that 

Bharata. j ^ grant. If you will not, I shall 

surely die. Promise me solemnly that you will grant ray 
request and I will cease to lie weeping here”. Distracted 
with anxiety and love, the Maharaja replied : “ Beloved, 
you are dearer to me than life itself. Tell me what you wish 
and it shall be done. I promise to do anything to please 
you. Do you hear that ?” he asked eagerly, as he stroked 
her hair, “ I promise you all you wish before I know. Any- 
thing, everything, any favour I will grant you.” 

then, her heart hardened against her husband by the 
wicked words of Mantbara, Kaikeyi replied : “ Before the 
gods you swear, you >pledg<^ your honour V’ “ T swear it”, 
replied the poor infatuated Maharaja. Then, putting her 
arms round his neck, Kaikevi said in the gentlest voice : 
“ You remember the war in the south Avhen you were nearly 
killed and how I saved you and nursed you back to life. At 
that time you promised me two boons. At any time, you 
said, I could ask two favours and you would grant them, 
whatever they were. I ask them now. The first is that 
Bharata be installed as Yuvaraja instead of Rama ; the 
second is that Rama be banished for fourteen years to the 
Woods.” 

As she s[X)ke these cruel words, the arms of the Maharaja 
relaxed their grasp arpund her. With a look of blank astonish- 
ment he half pushed her away. Then, as she demanded 
Rama’s banishment, with a groan of horror he tottered 
backward and fell in a swoon. 
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Kaikeyi was frightened when he fell, but it was for a sel- 
fish reason. “ He must not die until I have 
“y Bharata is installed, it 

keyi and begs will Dot matter how soon he dies/’ she said 
her to^ with- to herself, as with water and sweet-smelling 
quert. herbs she restored him to consciousness. 

WTien at last the Maharaja opened his eyes, 
he did not at first remember what had happened. Then, 
as he saw Kaikeyi in the sweeper’s dre-s and the jewels lying 
about, he recalled ev^erything. With a look of horror and 
hatred in his eyes, he pushed her away. For a few moments 
he did n(jt s]>eak ; he looked at her in a terrified way as an 
antelope gazes fearfully at a tigress. Then at last he found 
his tongue. “ Heartless and wdcked woman, what evil spirit 
has seized on you that you seek to ruin ray family and drive 
me in sorrow to the grave ? What wrong has Rama ever done 
to you ? Has he not always treated you with as much respect 
and affection as his own mother ? Why then by trickery and 
deceit have you plotted to get me into your power that you 
may work his ruin ? You are as fair as the sunlight and you 
are of the noblest blood, yet how cleverly you have hidden 
from me your true nature. Like some poisonous serpent, 
your skin is lovely to look on but your heart is full of death* 
Why should I banish Rama ? Why should 1 turn against my 
dearest son who is the joy of my life and has never gi^en 
me the slightest ground for anger or sorrow ? What fault is 
there in him ? He is truthful, pious and good to the Brah- 
mans. He is as brave as he is dutiful and obedient to me. 
With all else T could part but not with Rama. Kaikeyi, have 
you no pity ? Tt cannot be true. I must be dreaming. You 
who are so beautiful cannot cherish such wicked wishes. 
Have pity on an old man ! I have not long to live and I 
cannot live without Rama. Tell me * that you were only 
jesting. Bharata is very dear to me and he is so good 
and so fond of Rama that I am sure that he would never 
accept the throne if Rama is driven into the w’^oods. Your 
wish is madness which will bring ruin on us all. Jewels and 
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wealth in any quantity I will give you, but this wish is wicked. 
Never speak to me again on the matter, I command you.” 

In the frenzy of his grief Dasaratha had knelt to the 
Rani ; but, as he bade her never to speak 
Kaikeyi to him again on the matter, he had risen and 

^^romfse Ving Sternly. But Kaikeyi was neither 

Fulfill*^.* * ashamed at his rebuke nor sorry for the pain 
she was inflicting on an affectionate husband. 
Vain and arrogant, accustomed all her life to have her own 
way, such a woman has no mercy, shame or honour left 
when she wants money or power. ‘‘I am not mad or wicked.” 
she replied coldly. “ I wish Bharata to succeed you.. _As a 
Sovereign you are famous for your righteousness and truth- 
fulness. As a Kshatriya you have never broken a promise. 
You promised me two boons when I saved your life. You 
^wore again here to give me anything I asked. I now call 
on you to fulfil your promise. Is it not disgraceful that you 
should humble yourself before me in order that you maj’^ 
prevail on me to release you from your promise ? It is true, 
as you say, that a wife must obey her husband. But a man’s 
honour is above all things, and I will not obey you if by so 
doing I lead you into dishonour. Grant me my two requests. 
You cannot break your promise.” 

Enraged at her insolence, Dasaratha angrily cried : 
Be silent, cruel and hard-hearted woman. Why should 
I send Rama into exile to please you ? For the sake 
of power and the glories of the throne you will persecute 
me to death. Shame on me as an old doting fool that I 
should have ever put jnyself into your power. For such a 
weak fool as I am there can be no happiness here or in heaven. 
Bharata cannot have the raj while Rama live^. That is the 
law. Not only is your wish wicked and unnatural, but it is 
contrary to law. Either withdraw your request or you must 
kill me.” 

Trembling with rage Kaikeyi replied bitterly : ‘‘ Have 

you no regard for honour.? What will men say of you if, 
after making two promises, you now refuse to ke*-p them ? 
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You will become infamous to all men as one who broke his 
word to the woman who saved his life. If you instal Rama, 
1 shall poisoo myself. You know what the Puranas say of a 
liar and of one who breaks his word.” 

For some minutes Dasaratha remained silent. It was 
a new experience for him, this rebellion of 
his pretty wife. Being a weak man, he 
of the Maharaja, took refuge first in entreaties and then in 
Persistence and threats and angry orders. Then he tried 
triumph of Rani, entreaties and coaxing words once more. 

To see himself thus defied stupefied him. 
For a time he stared at Kaikeyi, then he broke out again. 
“ It was an evil hour when you became my wife. It was an 
evil hour when in my foolish love for you I came to your 
rooms, as a mouse enters a trap. As on the ocean bed there 
are many worthless shells as well as priceless pearls, so among 
my illustrious ancestors I am but a worthless shell among 
gems. Great has been the fame of my house, stainless its 
honour, and it is fated that I must disgrace it. Never has 
a father sent his son into exile to please the spiteful ambition 
of a wife. Every wife is bound to serve her husband. What 
sort of a man then is it who promises his wife favours for 
doing her duty ? I tell you, Kaikeyi, I would rather go to 
hell for breaking my promise than send Rama into exile. 
Whatever may be the consequences, I shall instal Rama 
to-morrow morning.” 

He paused exhausted with his outburst. Then after a 
minute he went on. “ But I fear that Rama may hear of 
my promise. He is so good a son that he would go at once 
into exile of his own accord rather thap allow me for his sake 
to break my word . O Kaikeyi, have mercy on us. Release 
me from a promise that was never meant to include such 
ruin and sorrow for my family. How can I bear to see my 
beloved Rama degraded and an outcast ? How can I allow 
my plans for the kingdom, approved by my ministers and 
formed at the request of my people, to be upset ? What will 
the chiefs say when they learn that, persecuted by you, I 
5 
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have given the raj to Bharata and sent my eldest son into 
exile ? How am I to face Kausalya ? How can I sur\nve the 
sight of Kama departing for the woods and the sad figure of 
his weeping wife ? It will kill me ; then you as a widow will 
rule the kingdom with your son. Why should 1 sacrifice 
Hama to please you ? You bewitched me with your kisses ; 
but your love has turned into death for me, as a man who 
drinks deep of sweet wine which has been poisoned or who 
is tempted to sit on a soft looking carpet spread over a deep 
and dreadful pit. How contemptible have I become ! All 
good men will scorn me as they would a drunken Brahman, 
me who for love of a woman has sent a beloved son to die 
in the jungle. If Kama would only refuse to go ! But he will 
not. At my command he will go to the jungle without 
one word of complaint, and then I shall die despised by all men. 
Having murdered me, you will rule the kingdom. I do not 
believe that Bharata would wish it. But if he is glad to see 
his brother banished, then 1 wish no funeral rites for me to 
be performed by him. Alas ! how can Rama bear such 
exile ? He who has been used to ride in chariots and on 
elephants, to have to walk on foot through the thorns and 
over the atones. Accustomed to the best of food cooked 
by skilful cooks, how can he live on the fruits of the jungle ? 
Having always slept on silk-spread couches in a palace, how 
can he lie on tlie hard ground with no bed except the grass 
of the forest ? Kaikeyi, I implore you, do not bring ruin on us 
all. See, I, the Maharaja, kneel to you. Be merciful to me. 
I wish I could die this night and that all who know of my 
foolish promise could -be struck dumb that Rama might 
never hear of my promise and might become Yuvaraja as I 
have arranged that he shall.” 

Thus Dasaratha raved and implored. But Kaikeyi saw 
that she had only to persist and that he would yield. Un- 
moved by the sight of the Maharaja on his knees to her, 
she replied, “ Three times I have asked you to fulfil your 
promise. If you break your word, I shall take poison in 
your presence.” Then Dasaratha said angrily : '*You are 
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grown hateful to me, you beautiful but cruel woman. I tell 
you, I disown you. You are my wife no longer, and, if 
Bharata approves of your conduct, I disown him, though 
he is my lawful son.” 

When dawn came, Vasishta and his assistant priests were 
making preparations for the ceremony in 
Preparations the place of sacrifice. All night the people 
for the mstalla- w^orked at the decoration of the city and 

tra sent to sum- l^he first rays of sunshine shone on roads 
mon Rama. bright with flags and garlands and on gaily 
dressed crow^ds hastening to take up 
vantage posts from which to view the procession of the crown 
prince. Within the sacred enclosure had been set up the 
golden throne with the white umbrella fixed over it. The 
bejewelled handled chamaras of white ox hair, the sacred 
tiger^s skin; the scimitar, the bow% the State elephants, the 
chariots drawn by four horses, all were ready. Ranged by 
the altar on which the priests were lighting the sacrificial fire . 
were the golden vases filled with the water of the Ganges and 
other holy streams, the dishes of parched grain, the limes, the 
ghee, the honey, the milk, the curds, the kusa grass and all 
needed for the sacrifice. Gathered in the precincts of the 
temple were many Brahmans and the Rajas w’^ho paid 
tribute to the Maharaja, the royal musicians and bands of 
dancing girls and the servants of the raj in the royal liveries. 
When the sun had risen far above the horizen, Vasishta said 
to Sumantra, ‘‘It is well that the Maharaja be now awaken- 
ed. Go to the palacv- and ask for his command to summon 
Rama that the installation may take place before the moon 
enters the mansion of Pushya.” So Sumantra hastened to 
the palace. Around the gates stood the Maharaja’s body- 
guard ; but at the sight of the chief minister they stood^ 
respectfully aside to let him pass. Knowing nothing 
of the scene between the Maharaja and Kaikeyi, 
Supaantra made his way to the royal apartments. 
Standing outside the curtain that hung over the door- 
way, he greeted his sovereign with the following worsd r 
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“ As the bleak greyness of the ocean is turned to glittering 
gold by the sun, so by his blessed presence a great king spreads 
happiness among his subjects. As the charioteer of Tndra 
awakened him on the day when the god went forth to conquer 
the Daityas, so do I wake you, great Maharaja. The god of 
day has risen from his ocean bed. Do you now’, mighty 
monarch, arise to make your subjects happy at the sight of 
you. May good fortune attend you and your family on this 
day. All is ready for the installation of Prince Rama. As 
a flock without a shepherd, as an army without a leader, as 
the night without the moon, as a herd of cattle without the 
herdsman, so is the land in which the Maharaja does not 
appear.” 

Wearied and sad, these words of loyal greeting w’ere like 
swords stabbing into the heart of the unhappy king. He 
remained silent. But Kaikeyi, w^ho w^as with him, had no 
Xnty for the w^eak and broken man. “ Sumantra,” she said, 
‘‘ Go and bring Rama here. The Maharaja wishes to speak to 
him on an important matter.” Expecting the Maharaja fco 
speak the minister hesitated. At last he asked ‘‘ Have I 
the permission of the Maharaja ?” Then, urged by the 
heartless Kaikeyi, the poor king said : “ Yes, Suraantra, go 
and bring Rama, as the Rani has ordered you.” 

Receiving this order, Sumantra hastened out of the palace, 
informing the inquisitive chieftains and 
Rama goes to counsellors who were awaiting the appearance 
instalM^. Maharaja that he had the royal com- 

mand to fetch Rama for the ceremony. 
Mounting his car, he was driven rapidly to the palace of Rama 
which stood at some distance from the Maharaja’s palace 
in the midst of lovely gardens. At the gates and around the 
Vails stood the prince’s bodyguard of young warriors in 
armour, wearing ear-rings and armed with swords and bow^s. 
At the entrance to the inner apartments stood the zenana 
guard of old men in red uniforms carrying staves. To the 
chief of these the minister said, “Tell Prince Rama that 
Sunmntra wishes to see him.” Then Rama, hearing that 
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his father’s messenger had come, gave orders for him to be 
brought in. Rama was sitting on a carved couch of sandal- 
wood. By his side stood Sita fanning him with a fan of 
peacock’s feathers. “ The Maharaja and the Rani Kaikeyi,” 
said Sumantra, ‘‘ wish to see you at once.” Then the happy 
prince said to his wife : — My father has consulted with the 
Rani as to my installation. All is arranged. This day I 
shall be installed as Yuvaraja. I will go at once in prO“ 
cession.” Then the faithful Sita busied herself in preparing 
the jewels and robes for Rama and, when he was about to 
start, she followed him to the door of the zenana calling 
down heaven’s blessings on nim. 

Then the procession was formed. Rama took his place 
in a car of gold lined with tigers’ skins and drawn by four 
powerful horses, the coats of which shone like satin. Behind 
him stood his brother Lakshmana with a jewelled chamara 
in his hand. Befort^ the car marched a body of palace troops 
ill scarlet and gold. Behind the car came other cars, first 
that of Sumantra and then those of the officials of Rama’s 
household. Behind these came regiments of cavalry and many 
elephants with howdahs arid trappings of gold and silver. 
When Rama was seen by the people a great shout of welcome 
was raised. Around the car marched the Brahmans and the 
court minstrels chanting the praise of the young prince 
and foretelling the glories of his reign. The musicians filled 
the air with triumphant strains and the cheers of the crowed 
w^ere like the murmuring of the sea. The verandahs and 
the house-tops were filled with beautiful women in silks and 
jewels who threw flowers on the head of Rama, calling down 
the blessings of the gods on him and Sita. In the blaze of 
morning sunlight it was a splendid sight, a scene of joy and 
national exultation that the favourite of the kingdom was* 
passing to the palace to assume the position that was his 
not only by birth but by merit. 

When the Maharaja’s palace was reached Rama descended 
from the car and mounted a horse which had been led 
behind. On this splendid creature with its glittering golden 
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saddlery the young man looked godlike as he rode into the 
courtyard of the palace and so on through the first three 
courts, each lined with archers in armour, to the main gate 
of the Maharaja’s apartments where Kama dismounted and 
went on foot through the corridors, preceded by Sumantra, 
to the interview with his father. 

When Rama, followed by Lakshmana, Sumantra and 
the other chief counsellors, entered the 
acce^pts P^’^sencc, they bowed before the Maharaja 
banishment, who sat with the Rani Kaikeyi on a couch 
of ivory and gold, his face haggard with 
grief and weariness. For a moment, as he bent to kiss his 
father’s hand, Rama did not see the sadness of his face. 
With the tears streaming from his eyes, Dasaratha could only 
murmur over his kneeling son, “ Oh, Rama, Rama !” When 
he rose and saw" his father’s sorrowful face and the tears 
flowing, Rama was amazed. Never had he seen his father 
look sad like this and on this day of all days he had least 
expected sadness when all had seemed so bright. With his 
head sunk on his breast ^Dasaratha could no longer control 
himself, but sobbed aloud, hiding his face in his hands. 
Then Rama, turning to Kaikeyi, asked : ‘‘ What have T 
done, mother, to vex my father ? Why does he weep thus ?” 
Unashamed of the misery she was causing, the merciless 
Kaikeyi replied : “ You have not vexed the Maharaja, Rama, 
nor is there any reason for him to be sad. But he has some- 
thing on his mind that he hesitates to tell you because he 
is afraid of your anger. But it is necessary that yon should 
know it. ^ I made hini send for you. Many years ago, 
when he went to the south to fight the Daiiyas, he was 
seriously wounded in battle. T -saved his life then and he 
promis^ me that whatever 1 asked he would give it me, 
that I could have two boons at any time I liked. Yesterday, 
before he knew what I would ask, he swore again that he 
would grant me anything. But now he is sorry and wishes 
to break his word like a man of low caste. I have asked that 
Bharata shall be installed as the Yuvaraja instead of you 
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and that you iQay be sent into exile in the forest of Dandaka 
for fourteen years. If you have any respect for your father’s 
honour and wish him to abide by his oath, you will consent 
to leave the city for fourteen years and will let Bbarata 
govern the raj.” 

At these cruel words Dasaratha buried his face in his 
hands groaning like one in pain ; but they had no effect on 
Rama. His face had betrayed surprise only as Kaikeyi 
had told him his doom. But there was no sadness or anger 
in his face or in his voice w^hen he said : ‘‘ I had come here, 
as 1 believed, for the ceremony of installation as Yuvaraja. 
But my father must keep his promise. Therefore I will 
gladly give the kingdom to Bharata and go to the woods, 
since that is the will of my father. But why is he sad ? 
Whatever he as my father and king commands that I will 
always gladly do. Send messengers mounted on swift horses 
to Girivraja to bring Bharata back and I will go at once to 
the jungle and stay there for fourteen years.” 

The poor old Maharaja said nothing ; but the merciless 
Kaikeyi, not touched by the exquisite nobility of Rama’s 
self-sacrifice, said : That is w’^ell. Go then at once, for 
until you go your father will neither bathe nor eat.” 

“ I will only delay”, said Rama, “ while I bid my mother 
and Sita good-bye. Then I will leave the city this day.” 
He knelt at the feet of the Maharaja who had throwm himself 
at full length on the couch weeping bitterly. Then he knelt 
at the feet of Kaikeyi, and so lie went out from the room 
followed by Lakshmana and the others, who were all weeping. 
Rama alone showed no grief. Even the loss of the throne 
and the prospect of tlie weary years of exile could not deprive 
the young prince of his dignity, and self-control. As he walked 
quietly out of the room, he show^ed neither grief nor anger. 

When Rama left *the presence of the Maharaja, he 
went straight to bis mother’s room. The 
th^^^ad stood on guard saluted him 

to his mother, crying : “ Long life to the Yuvaraja ! May 
he defeat his foes and bring glory to the 
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Idngdom !” In the servants’ quarter the Rani’s maids and 
all the palace attendants who had known him since he was 
a tiny child gathered to greet him with loyal expressions of 
joy that he was to rule over them. »Some of them ran quickly 
to Kausalya to give her the good new’’s that Rama was 
coming. Ail tbTough the night the Rani had prayed for her son. 
Now since dawn she had been worshipping Vishnu, perform- 
ing all the ceremonies of thanksgiving and joy. When 
Rama entered her room, Kausalya in a silk robe was fanning 
the sacrificial fire by which Avere collected the curds, rice, 
ghee, sweetmeats, parched grain, garlands of white flowers, 
the fragrant sacrificial wood and the jars of holy water. 
Seeing Rama, she rose to greet him joyfully and, as he knelt 
at her feet, she raised him and took him in her arms kissing 
him many times, saying “ May you live long, dear son, and 
prove worthy of your great good fortune. May you be as 
wise as the ancient sages and as famous as your ancestors. 
Long have T prayed for this day when you will become 
Yuvaraja.” 

Then, kissing her hands, Rama said very gently : ‘‘Mother, 
do not be sad at thfj new^s I bring. You have not heard 
that the Maharaja has decided to make Bharata Yuvaraja 
and to banish me for fourteen years to the forest of Dandaka.” 
With wide-staring terrified eyes Kausalya looked at her son 
for a second, then she fell to the ground in a swoon. Rama 
caught her as she fell and, putting her on a cf>iich, he stroked 
her hair and kissed her face. After a few minutes Kausalya 
came to ; and then she began to cry, saying amid her sobs ; 
“ 0 Rama, Rama, if you had never been born, I should 
have been spared thi^ dreadful sorrow. A barren woman 
has only the grief of being childless ; she cannot know the 
sorrow of losing a son. 0 Rama, I am the elder queen, 
yet even while you are here, see how I have been treated ! 
When you are gone what humiliations will be mine ! My 
grief will surely kill me. You have not known of these things 
but for some time past I have been neglected by the Maharaja, 
and I have had to bear much insolence from the servants of 
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Kaikeyi. Think then what my position will be when Bharata 
is Yuvaraja. I shall be despised even by my own servants. 
My life will be intolerable. How can I hold * my head up 
in the presence of the proud and cruel Kaikeyi ? I cannot 
bear the loss of you and the humiliations and miseries of 
my life. You also think what you, used to palace life, will 
suffer wandering in the jungle weary and hungry. My heart 
is so filled with grief that I wonder it does not burst as a 
river breaks its banks during the rainy season. What is 
life any more to me ? MTiy does not Yama claim me ? 
In a moment aU my joys are turned to sorrows. My son, 
I must follow you into the woods as a cow follows her calf.'’ 

And then her mood changed and she asked angrily ; 

‘‘ But why should you go ? You must 
Raina*^ to ^ rebel n®- The Maharaja has 

and seize the been fooled by a clever and wicked woman. 
Throne. become Kaikeyi’s slave. Save him 

from his own follies and his own sins. To send you who 
have done no wrong, who have always been a dutiful son, 
to exile is a sin. You cannot obey such an order. Your 
father is mad ; he has sunk into second childhood. It is 
not too 1 ate. The peopl e do not yet know. Seize the govern- 
ment. Dethrone the Maharaja. No one will oppose you. 
If, driven to it by Kaikeyi, he attempts to fight you, kill him 
without pity. The slave of a woman, in his dotage, he will 
disgrace himself in the eyes of all men. It is for the good 
of the kingdom that he should not live.” 

‘‘Mother, 3 ’^ou must not speak so. However old and doting 
a father, still he must be obeyed,” said Rama gently. But 
Lakshmana now angrily interfered, burning with indignation 
at the treatment of the brother whom he loved so much. 
“Mother, you are right. You have said what I feel. What 
sort of father is it who would treat* his son so cruelly ? The 
throne belongs to Rama by right, I am ready to fight for 
him, to give, my life for him. Let those who wish to rob him 
of his rights fight with me. If I can I will kill them before 
they shall take from him what is his.” 
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'‘Rama, you hear what your brother says,’’ said Kausalya- 
‘^Be strong and demand your rights. It is not right or dutiful 
of you to go into exile at the command of my rival and leave 
me to be insulted and to spend my days weeping over your 
fate. If you wish to do your duty as a son, listen to me. If 
your father has a right to your respect and obedience, accord- 
ing to the Sastras I have even a greater right. I order you not 
to go to the jungle. If you desert me, I shall starve myself to 
death and for the sin of causing my death you will never go 
to heaven.” 

‘‘Mother dear,” said Rama very gently, “what you ask is 
impossible. I must obey my father. To rebel against him 
wouM be a dreadful sin. Tell me that you allow me to go to 
the jungle. To disobey a father is a disgrace past all expres- 
sion.” Then turning to Lakshmana, he said : “Dear brother, 
I feel as much sympathy with our mother as you feel ; but I 
Jove truth and honour even more than I love my mother. 
Those who love honour must obey their fathers. I have told 
our father that I will gladly obey him and go to the woods. 
I cannot break my wofd.” 

Again and again Kausalya begged her son to have pity on 
her and refuse to go into exile or else to take her with him, but 
Rama was firm. “It cannot be, mother. We must each 
obey the Maharaja. He is my father, and he is your husband. 
Aou cannot separate yourself from him or leave his house 
while he lives. You must grieve at the sorrows that have 
come to us ; but do not hate Kaikeyi and Bharata whom I 
love dearly . Do not blame him, for he is not to be blamed for 
becoming Yuvaraja ; nor should you blame Kaikeyi for wish- 
ing her son to be king or tiie Maharaja for giving the throne to 
my brother rather than break his word. Try to forgive them 
all and to live happily here till I return.”" Saying this, he 
kissed his mother’s hands and went away to his palace. But 
Kausalya could not be patient as he was. She lay weeping on 
her bed surrounded by frightened maid-servants. She dread-d 
the years of insult and humiliation when her life would be 
made wretched by the arrogance of Kaikeyi and her servants. 
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When he left his mother’s apartments, Rama went back 
to his own palace. But this time there were 
danccrs and bands. Slowly and silently 
news. She in- the royal procession made its way back to the 
swts on going palace where, surrounded by her maids, Sita 
o e woo 8. Rama’s return. But she had not 

expected him back for hours and, as from the window she 
watched the car coming and noticed no sign bf public rejoicing, 
she feared that the Maharaja had suddenly died or some other 
misfortune had occurred. When with sad face and drooping 
head Rama entered the room and saw his lovely wife waiting 
to greet him on his triumph, he lost all control of himself and, 
sinking on the couch, hid his face in his hands. Putting her 
arms around his neck, tlie terrified Sita asked : “Rama, what 
has happened ? Why have you returned so soon and why are 
you unhappy ? Why have you come back without the white 
umbrella and the chamara and all the other signs of sovereign- 
ty ? Where are the minstrels to chant your praises ? Has the 
installation been postponed ? Is the Maharaja ill or what has 
happened ?” 

Then Rama told her of Dasaratha\‘^ promise to Kaikcvi 
and that Bharata was to be Ynvaraja and he was to be 
banished for fourteen years. “To part with you. sweet wife, is 
harder than losing the throne. But I must leave you. It is 
the command of the Maharaja that I depart this day. For 
you the years of my exile will be sad, but you must face them 
bravely. Living like a widow, devoting your time to prayer 
and fasting, you must attend always to the wants of my mo- 
ther who is bowed down wuth grief. To all the others of the 
family you must pay honour according to their rank. Regard 
Bharata and Satrughna as yotir own brothers and be ever obe- 
dient to the orders of Bharata who is to be your king. Never 
praise me in his presence, for kings carinot bear to hear the 
praise of any one but themselves.” 

Kneeling at his feet, Sita looked more and more amazed 
as slie listened to Rama. At last she said : “What strange 
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words are these that you speak, my beloved lord ? Do you 
think that I shall live here without you ? A wdfe must always 
share the fortunes of her husband. If you must go now to 
the woods, I ought to go first to prepare the path, to tear away 
the thorns and smooth the ground for your dear feet. A wife 
is her husband’s shadow. Where lie goes she must go. At 
your side I can live in the forest of Dandaka as happily as I 
live here or in my father’s palace. With you it wiH be j*oy to 
me to wander in the honey-scented wnod. I am not frighten- 
ed. It wiU be a pV.asure to me to go away with you, for I long 
to see something of the w^orld. Jt will be a pleasure to me to 
Toam through the country and see the forests full of flowers 
and birds, to chmb tlie hills and to i^ail on the lakes and rivers 
with you. I sha^l not be a troiiWe but a he^ p to you, for I can 
comfort you and make you forget the unjust way in w^hich 
your father has treated you. But if you leave me here, then 
I shall soon die.” . 


Tenderly kissing his wife and thanking her for her devotion, 
Rama tried to persuade her that it was im- 
Rama tries possible for him to take her with him into 

to trignten hita *1 uta . * jIjji 

by telling her Jt IS true that the woods are very 

tif the dangers beautiful ; and the lakes and rivers, the birds 
^*)?the flowers are pleasing to the traveller 

w^ho sees them in comfort ; but the life we 
must lead would be rough and dangerous. You are young 
and delicate, a princess who has always been accustomed to the 
luxuries of palace life. You have never been out in the heat 
of the day, how then will you bear the burning sun of the 
wilderness ? Here you have scores of servants to wait on you ; 
but m the jungle you will have none. Your lovely feet, used 
to the soft carpets of these rooms, can never bear the stones 
and thorns of the jungle pathways. In the heat your strength 
would melt away as butter melts under the noonday s^. 
rhen there are temble dangers in tlie woods. We shall have 
^ cross rivers full of snakes, crocodiles and sharks. In the 

trumpeting of 

the most elephants are terrible sounds. When you hear them, 
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you will almost die of fear. With your tender feet torn by 
sharp thorns, you will have to walk through thick under- 
growth in which lie hidden venomous snakes, the bite of whose 
cruel teeth will kill you in a few minutes. We shall often be 
hungry. How are we to get food ? Sometimes for days we 
may have to live on grass seed and bitter roots and fruits. It 
may be that even these we shall not be ab^.e to get always. 
Perhaps for days we may have no food at all. At times 
we shall be thirsty, for there will be no water. You 
whose dresses have always been of the softest silk would 
have to wear the coarsest garments, made of the bark 
and fibres of trees or of the slrins of deer and other 
animals. Our only bed will be a layer of grass on 
the hard earth or perhaps the bare ground. You will not 
be able to sleep at night, for insects of all kinds, mosquitoes, 
flies and those that creep on the ground, ants, scorpions and 
beetles, will bite you. Hideous reptiles and fierce birds of 
prey will attack you. In the forest are also terrible blood- 
thirsty rakshasas who love human flesh and will eat up a man 
at a single meal. Your lovely glossy hair will become tangled, 
coarse and discoloured, for in the wood you camiot care for it 
or put scented oil on it. You must leave behind aU your girl 
friends and companions. In the forest you will be dreadfully 
lonely. How can you bear the solitude ? How can you face 
such hardships ? You will become v/orn and Aveary ; heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst will make you old before your 
time. Your delicate body cannot bear such privations. 
What pleasure can you have in such a life and how' can I bear 
to see you growing weaker and thinner each day ? It is be- 
cause I know the hardships of the life that I refuse to take 
you with me. You are dearer to me than my own life and to 
see you suffering for my sake would be torture to me. You 
must obey me and stop here. However far aw^ay I may go, you 
know* that I shall always be thinking of you. We shall love 
each other when we are parted as much as if we were toge- 
ther. Think how we shall long to see each other again, (^r 
love will be increased by parting. Be patient and obey me.’’ 
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Throwing her arms round him, with her lovely eyes fiill of 
tears, Sita said, “My beloved, I cannot let you 
go without me. Do not be cruel and order 
me to do what wid kill me. I love you so 
that no hardship at your side can be so dread- 
ful as to live without you. The terrors of the 
woods with you near me do not frighten me. 
You will defend me from the tigers and other fierce beasts. 
The grass seeds, the bitter roots and fruits will be as amrita 
and honey to me when eaten by your side. I would rather 
be hungry with you than have the best of food without you. 
As for the coarse garments, I shall not mind wearing them. 
Indeed 1 shall be glad to, for thus I can show my love for 
you as Parvati wore jungle dress for the sake of her Lord Siva. 
A bed of grass at your side will be softer to me than the richest 
silken palace bed. Without you I do not care for life ; with 
you not even fndra could terrify me. The perfect wife never 
can leave her husband ; she follows him through good and 
evil fortune. By following you I shall be faultless. The 
husband must ever be^the wife’s chief god. Let me go with 
you. Do not the Vedas teach that the woman who follows 
her husband as a shadow in this life will be always with him 
in heaven ? Thus 1 must go with, you and share your sorrows 
as well as your joys. Do not say no. The jungle with a^l its 
terrors is a greater joy to me with you than aU the luxuries 
and pleasures of this palace without you. 

Still Rama did not speak. . His eyes told Sita how much 
touched he was at her devotion, but he could 
Rama con not get hini^elf to say that she might go with 
stws "Uuest!” tim. He bowed his head, and did not reply. 

Then Sita grew angry. “What ! am I mar-, 
ried to a man without any spirit ? Shame on my father who 
gave me as wife to such a wearing ! Those who praise Rama 
for his courage and his self-reliance in the face of danger 
speak falsely. He has not the courage to x>rotect his wife 
from the dangers of the woods. Truly the Maharaja is wise 
in not giving him the raj, for he would not know how to defend 


Sita declares 
that life at his 
«ide, however 
hard, v be 
happinesi, for 
her. 
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the kingdom. Having married me, he now wishes to desert 
me. Where am I to go, what am I to do for fourteen years 
Then, seeing the tears come to Rama’s eyes at her hard words, 
Sita once more threw her slender arms around him and said : 
^‘When have I ever vexed you, beloved ? Forgive me now 
for those words, but I^m crazy at the thought of losing you. 
I can bear any pain, any want or poverty ; but I cannot bear 
separation from you. I entreat you, take me with you. I 
cannot live without you, Rama.” 

As she said these words, she fell weeping at her husband’s 
feet. Rama could no longer resist her appeal. Taking her 
hands and drawing her into his arms and kissing her tear- 
stained face, he said : — “Beloved, you have blamed me un- 
justly. It is because I love you so dearly that I dread to 
expose you to aU the hardships of the jungle life. To part 
from you is terrible to me ; I do not desire heaven without 
you. But when I thought of the dangers and sufferings of 
the jungle life, I felt that I could not expose you to such 
hardships. But now T see that you are resolved to face 
anything rather than be parted from me. Therefore I will 
take you with me.” Then Lakshmana begged Rama that 
he also might go into exile with them ; and, when Rama 
knew that his brother really, loved him enough to face the 
jungle life gladly for his sake, he willingly gave him leave to 
come. Then- the three made preparations, giving their jewels 
and ornaments to the Brahmans and, taking off their shoes 
like devotees, they walked bare-footed to take leave of the 
Maharaja. 

The people of Ayodhya were amazed when they heard 
that Rama had to go into exile and that 
Rama, Sita Bharata would be Yuvaraja. At first the 
go^to^tlJe pTl^e crowds which had collected for the installa- 
to bid the Maha- tion couM not be’ieve their ears when the 
raja farewell. rumouT of Rama’s misfortunes spread through- 
out the city. Great had been their joy at 
the news that the prayer of tke people had been grant^ and 
that the prince whom they loved so much was to be installed 
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as their ruler. Now the grief was as great as the joy had been. 
The flags and the gar. and s were torn down and around the 
palace gate-way a crowd of gloomy people gathered. Even 
the women left their houses and joined in the lamentations, 
in their excitement and grief forgetting to hide their faces, 
•When the people saw Rama, Lakshmana and Sita coming, a 
general groan of misery was raised. The women wept bitterly ; 
but the men were angry and said, ‘‘What sort of man is this 
Maharaja of ours ? Is he a man at aU, has he a man’s heart, 
that he can send his eldest son who has never done any on.^ 
the least wrong into the wilderness ? He must be possessed by 
devils to treat his own flesh and blood in this w^ay.” Others 
said : “We will not live under such a ruler. If he chooses to 


do such injustice, let us leave our homes and follow Rama 
into the woods. Let the Maharaja rule a deserted city.” 
Others said : “Why do you blame the Maharaja ? He has 
been fooled by the lovely Kaikeyi who has tempted him with 
her beauty and coaxed him with sweet words till she has suc- 
ceeded in getting Rama banished. Perhaps Prince Bharata 
shared in his mother’s p^ot and that is why he stays in Giriv- 
raja because he is ashamed. If he longed to have the raj, 
why did he not ask Rama for it ? Then he would have, got it 
without bringing sorrow to us all, for Rama is so generous that 
he would have given up his right to the throne to please his 
brother and Kaikeyi.” But most of the people uttered re- 
proaches against the Maharaja for his weakness in allowing 
himself to be enslaved by his wdfe. They called him a doting 
old fool who was unworthy to rule any longer. 

Through this weeping and angry crowd Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana walked to the })alace. Rama 


The farewell came first, then Sita close behind him and 
th^^fiSiaraja.^^ Lakshmana last. When they reached the 
palace gate, the soldiers sorrow^fully saluted 
the prince, and Rama sent w^ord for Sumantra who came to 


greet him and then went to tell the Maharaja that they had 
come. When they got near tp the apartments of I)asaratha, 
they heard him moaning and weeping and bitterly reproaching 
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Kaikeyi who would not leave him by himself till Rama had 
gone lest he might be persuaded to change liis mind. When 
the Maharaja heard that his son had arrived, he gave orders 
that Kausalya, Sumitra and all the women of the pa’ ace 
should come to him, for he did not wish to bid Rama farewell 


alone. Quickly Kausalya and all the women came to the room 
and they filled the palace with their wailing and sobs. Then 
Rama, Sita and Lakshmana entered the presence of Dasaratha. 
When the Maharaja saw^ his son, he rose to take him in his 
arms ; but so great w^as his grief and shame that he fell to the 
ground in a swoon. Rama and Lakshmana ran to him and 
lifted him up and placed him on a couch ; while the women 
moaned and sobbed. When Dasaratha oj)ened his eyes, he 
gazed with love on Rama who said “Dear father, do not grieve 
so. We have come to ask your leave to go into the woods. 
Sita and Lakshmana wdshed to go wdth me. Please give them 
permission to go.” 

Putting his arms around his knee’ing son. Dasaratha re- 
plied : “Rama, I have been beguiled by 
The Maharaja Kaikeyi and have made her promises which 

seize tlurtlTrone? shamefully misusing. Disobey 

my command and declare yourself Yuvaraja, 
as is your right.” 

But Rama, with joined hands, answered : “My Lord and 
father, T pray God that you may liave many years to live. 

I will go to the forest and stay there for fourteen years. I 
<lo not desire the raj. When the years have passed, I will 
return and embrace your feet. A son must obey his father 
in all things, dn all the kingdom wdio will obey their fathers 
if T am now disobedient to you, I who am their prince and 
should set them an example of filial duty ? 

Then, seeing that he could not persuade Rama, Dasaratha ^ 
said : “At least, dear son, do not go to-day. Let me have 
the comfort of having you near me for one day longer. Spend 
this night wdth your mother and me ; then, if you please, go 
to-morrows 0 Rama, Rama, bow I grieve to lose you. I 
have been deceived and betrayed by a woman who pretended 
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to love me. All these years she has hidden her cruel nature 
and her hatred of you that burned in her heart as a fire smoul- 
ders under a layer of ashes.” 

But Rama replied : “Dear father, it cannot be. I wish 
to go to the forest at once, as I have promised. Give the raj 
with its people and wealth and rich corn-jands to Bharata. 
My Lord, the promise given by you to Kaikeyi must be strictly 
fulfilled. Obeying your command as it was given, I must 
live for fourteen years in the woods. With all my heart I 
desire that your word should be fulfilled and that your honour 
and good faith be preserved stainless and perfect. 0 my 
Lord and father, weep no more, I pray you. Do not grieve 
for me, because it is no misery for me to go into exile in obe- 
dience to your commands and to protect your honour. I 
have said to Kaikeyi, will go’ and I will keep my word. In 
the woods we shall live a happy and free life, for the forest is 
full of deer and musical with the songs of birds. We shall 
live happily there ; and, when the fourteen years have passed, 
you sliall see us again and vour promise will have been ful- 
filled.” 


When he had spoken, the women all wept bitterly. Only 
the heartless Kaikeyi was unmoved. Even 


Sumantra 

reproaches 

Kaikeyi. 


Sumantra was crying. But Dasaratha was 
overcome with anger. His hands trembled ; 
he sliook his head backwards and forwards, 


grinding his teeth and clenching his fists while he uttered 
curses on Kaikeyi. Then this fit of rage passed and once more 
he wrung his hands, his head sank on his breast and his an- 
guish found expression in moans and tears. 

Distressed at his master’s grief, Sumantra turned on 
Kaikeyi and rebuked her with bitter words. “Treacherous 
and black-hearted woman, you have turned against him who 
hai^ been a loving husband to you, who for years has showered 
kindness on you. Yqu are killing him with sorrow and you 
are ruining his family. You whose duty it i^ humbly to 
submit to his will have arrogantly imposed your will on him 
and are forcing him to do injustice and what is contrary to 
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law, human and divine. The raj belongs to the ddest son ; 
but you wish to set the law aside. Deceived by your cunning 
words, the Maharaja has pledged his word. Very well, let 
it be so. Let Bharata be the ruler of the land ; but we shall 
not stay here. Where Rama goes we will go. No Brahman 
will live here. The city will be deserted ; the people will 
follow Rama to the jungle and build another capital there. 
Wbat joy will it be for Bharata to rule over a city deserted 
by all the Brahmans and every good and loyal citizen ? 
Your treachery and wickedness are so great that I wonder 
the earth does not open and swallow you up in punishment 
for your sin. Rani, be warned and listen. Obey your Lord 
as all women should. A husband is a god to his wife. Re- 
pent of your cruelty. Let Rama be installed as is just and 
proper. He is the eldest son and he is beloved by the people 
and is virtuous and wise. Be warned ! If you drive Rama 
into the woods, all the world will despise you and curse j’^our 
memory. 

But Kaikeyi sat still, unmoved by appeals or reproaches. 
Then the Maharaja said, “Sumantra, you have spoken well. 
Oive orders to the army, to all four ranks, cavalry, infantry, 
elephants and cars, to prepare to accompany Rama. Let 
him be escorted by all the musicians, dancing-girls, merchants 
and artisans. Bid the citizens pack up and go with my ser- 
vants, my huntsmen, charioteers and archers. If Rama must 
go to the woods, it shall be as a king. Hunting the tigers, 
deer and elephants, camping at night on the banks of broad 
rivers, eating venison, fruit and wild honey, he can pass the 
fourteen years forgetful of the royal state of which he has 
been cheated. Send all the grain in my store houses and the 
gold from my treasuries that my dear son may live as a king 
in the jungle.” 

When Kaikeyi heard these words, she became afraid and 
angrily she turned on Dasaratha. “You have promised to 
give Bharata the raj,” she said, “if you strip the kingdom of its 
wealth and allow the people to desert their homes, it is no 
fulfilment of yo^r promise. Do you think that I shall be 
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content to see my son ruHng over a ruined land stripped of 
its wealth, as stale wine loses its strength “Vile woman”, 
retorted Dasaratha, “you have brought misery enough on 
me and mine. Do hot mock me in my sorrow. There was 
a day when you pretended to love Rama.” 

“ That lias nothing to do with your promise. It is right 
that he should go to the forest, just as one of yo\kT ancestors 
sent his eldest son Azamanja.” 

“Ajamanja”, replied Dasaratha, “was a wicked prince. 
Tie persecuted his father’s subjects. He seized the children 
in the street and threw them into the river Sarayu. But 
Rama is not wicked. What has he ever done that is wrong ? 
Whom has he ever injured ? To dismiss such a son would 
stain even the glory of Tndra. If Rama must go, then I a^so 
and my peoj)le will follow him ; you and Bharata can rule 
over an empty city.” 

But, kissing his father’s feet, Rama said : “Belovx^d king 
and father, wliat use wdll armies or followers 
Rama refuses be to me in the wmods where I have vowed to 
to accept the ^ feeding on the forest 

the people to fruits and honey ? When a man has parted 
come with him. his e!ej)hant, what use has he for the 

grass rope that tethered it ? In the life I 
must lead I have no use for soldiers or the luxuries of palace 
life. Give me the coarse garments woven from tree fibre, 
the spade with, which to dig up the roots and the leathern 
basket in which to store them.” 

Hearing these humble wwds the cruel Kaikeyi rejoiced, 
and calling her servants, bade them bring her the coarse 
clothes that she had had prejiared. When these w^ere 
brought, she said to Rama : “Here are your clothes. Put 
them on.” Smiling gently and not resenting her cruelty, 
the young prince took off his fine linen robe and his ornaments, 
even the wedding ring given him by Sita’s father, and put 
on the coarse cloth of a rishi. At her bidding her servants 
brought other dresses, and L'akshmana took off his fine clothes 
and put on the bark dress. But when the coarse garments 
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prepared for her wer^i offered to Sita, she shrank back in 
horror." ITsed to rich silk and the softest Unen, the poor girl 
was frightened and ashamed when Kaikeyi triumjdiantly 
handed her the coarse robe. “How can I wear such clothes 
she piteously asked. Tlien ab. the women cried and Dasaratha 
angrily said to Kaikeyi : “Have you no shame and ho pity 
left in you ? But see here ! You asked only for the exile of 
Rama. Why then do you give bark garments to Lakshmana 
and Sita ? To fulfil my y)romise, Rama must wear the clothes 
of a devotee. But Sita and Lakshmana go with him of their 
own accord. They are not bound to obey you.” 

At this moment Vasishta arrived and, hearing the last 
words, he reproached Kaikeyi bitterly. “I will not cafi you 
‘rani’ any longer, for you deserve no title of honour but only 
words of contempt and abhorrence. Yon have disgraced 
your own royal race and you seek to bring ruin and misery 
on the kingdom of your husband. You have hidden your 
cruel and wicked nature under a fair exterior aU these years, 
and thus have been aWe to deceive the Maharaja. But your 
greed will gain you no reward. If Rama and Sita go to the 
woods, we shall all go. Even your own son. I believe, will be 
ashamed of you and go with Satrughna into the jungle to 
attend on his elder brother. You will rule over a deserted 
land, for we all love Rama and those who stay here will hate 
you for your cruelty. Wherever Rama is, there will be the 
centre of the kingdom. You cannot make Sita wear thos^* 
ra*gs, for her exile is not part of the Maharaja’s promise to 
you.” 

The Maharaja bade the servants remove the coarse clothes 

and he comforted the weeping Sita. Then 
Rama, Sita he gave orders for the royal chariot to be pre- 
an Lakshmana Rama, Sita and Lakshmana in 

all honour to the jungle. Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana now took leave of Kausalya. Amid her tears the 
Rani begged Rama to be careful. “Sita is so delicate and 
Lakshmana is only a boy. Guard them from all harm in the 
jungle and take care of yourself. You are the joy ol my life ; 
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my grief seems more than I can bear. All the days I shfidl 
pray for you that you may return safdy/’ Then the poor 
Eani was choked with sobs and could say no more. 

“Dear mother”, replied Kama, “you know how great is 
my love for my brother, and Sita is my shadow. For the 
safety of both of them I will answer with my life. For me 
fear nothing and do not sorrow over my fate, but spend all 
your time in trying to comfort my father. I hope that I may 
be allowed to fulfil my promise and to return here.” 

Then Kausalya kissed them all and blessed them. “I 
know”, she said to Lakshmana, “that you will do all you can 
for Rama and protect Sita”. To Sita she said “Wicked wo- 
men may reward their husbands’ love and kindness by in- 
gratitude and disloyalty in the day of trouble ; but a good wo- 
man worships her husband and regards him as sacred, what- 
ever his fortunes may be. Though Rama is going to the woods 
clothed in mean clothes, he is ]ust as dear to you. He is your 
god in poverty and in prosperity.” 

Joining her hands and kneeling before Kausalya, Sita 
said : “Beloved Rani, I will do all that you command. I 
know the duty of a woman to her Lord, and I could no more 
fail in it than the moon could lose its light. As a lute can 
make no music if it has no strings, as a chariot cannot move ■ 
without wheels, so must a woman’s life be all misery if she ^ 
lose her husband. A daughter’s, a sister’s or a mother’s 
love is great, but it is as nothing compared with that of a wife, 
for in her husband’s happiness she finds her happiness, *in 
devotion to him she finds her life’s work. To a good wife 
her husband is like a ^od.” Then Rama bade farewell to 
all the women and servants present and said. “I beg your 
forgiveness if I have ever offended any of you in the least 
way”. At these touching words the women cried aloud and 
filled the palace with their wailing. Then Rama, his wife 
and his brother kissed the feet of the Maharaja and left the 
royal apartments. 
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When they reached the outer gate, they found the Maha- 
raja’s chariot awaiting them. In this they 
Bama, Sita took their seats and Sumantra drove off ra- 

crowds of sorrowful people 
Sumantra. round the gates waited to see Rama. The 

air was filled with weeping and wailing and 
with the sound of many voices calling down blessings on the 
princes and Sita. So dense was the crowd that Sumantra 
found it hard to drive and the people called out continually 
“Drive slowly that we may see Rama”. But Rama told 
Sumantra to drive quickly, for he was so sad that he could 
not bear to speak to the people. And as they drove from tlie 
palace Dasaratha hastened down the stairs and out on to the 
road crying, “I must see my beloved son once more”. Then 
so great was ,his grief that he fell down in a swoon. Rama 
heard the cries of those who went to the help of the Maharaja. 
He turned and saw his father and Kausalya and he heard 
them calling to Sumantra to rein in the horses. But he or- 
dered Sumantra, who did not know whom to obey, to drive 
on quickly, saying : “Tell my father that you did not hear 
him bidding you to stop. My grief is so great that I cannot 
bear to see my father again. Therefore I am compelled to 
order you to tell this falsehood.” 

When Dasaratha saw that he was too late and that he 
would not see his son again, he stood in the road with Kau- 
salya watching the chariot as it disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
At last he could see it no more and with a groan he sank to 
the groimd in great misery. 

Kausalya stood at Dasaratha’s side. A little distance 
The Maharaja Kaikeyi. When .he saw her 

disowns Kaikeyi he broke out into the bitterest reproaches, 
and orders her ‘^Wretched woman”, he cried, “why do you 
siSice^ * follow me about ? Is it because you fear that 
I shall be able to escape from some of the 
misery which you have inflicted on me ? Do not come near 
me. Do not touch me. Go where you like, but never come 
into my presence again. I know now that you are a cruel 
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and treacherous deceiver. You are no longer my wife or 
my friend. You are my deadly enemy who has brought ruin 
and disgi’ace to me and to my family. In* your greed for 
power and glory you have abandoned virtue ; now I abandon 
you. Before all present here I renounce with contempt tin.* 
hand I took in front of the sacred fire. If Bharata is glad 
to have the throne which you have gained for him by cunning 
and cruelty, then he is no son of mine. I disown him as I 
disown }^ou now. He may make what funeral offerings he 
pleases ; but none shall ever be allowed near my body.” 

So fierce was his anger that Kaikeyi shrank from him in 
fear. Kausalya helped him to his feet and brushed the dust 
from his robe. Leaning on the weeping Rani, he gazed 
along the road leading from the palace gates. Wringing his 
hands and beating his breast, he reproached himself in the 
bitterest words for his cruelty to his son. “See !” he cried, 
‘'the road still bears the marks of the hoofs of the horses 
which took him from me, but where is my son ? Of him there 
is no sign left. He who has always slept on beds spread with 
silken sheets, whose bead has rested every night on soft 
pillows j)erfumed witli delicious scents, will s^eep this night 
beneath a tree, the hard earth for his bed, a stone for his 
piUow. At dawn he will rise covered with dust and dirt like 
a buffalo after rolling in a muddy pool. Shame on her wlio 
has brought such inisery on me ! I cannot live without 
Rama.” 

Supported by Kausalya and the Counselh>rs, the brr)ken- 
hearted Maharaja re-entered the pabace. as a man enters his 
home after he has burned the body of a dear relative. 

When he reached the foot of the stairs, Dasaratlia was 
The'M h ra' weak to cUmb them. His attendants 

is carried to the brought a golden palanquin, in which they 
apartments of placed him, “Take me”, he said : “to the 
rooms of Kausalya, the mother of Rama, for 
nowhere ebse can I find peace till I die.” So 
he was carried to the apartments of Kausalya and there he 
lay on a couch. Soon he siink into a delirium during which 
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he talked always of Raina and cursed himself for his treat- 
ment of the young prince. During the night he grew weaker, 
and, when he recovered his reason for a time about midnight, 
his sight was failing. He called to his wife, saying : ‘‘Dear 
Kausalya, are you here ? Touch me, for 1 cannot see you. 
My eyes have gone after Rama”. 

Patiently Kausalya had sat by his side through his 
delirium. Now she took his hands and tried to console him. 
But she was so unhappy that she could find no comforting 
words to say to him ; she coidd only mingle her tears with 
his. “Who would ever have beMeved that Kaikeyi wouM 
be so wicked ?” she moaned : “I loved her and Rama loved 
her ; but she lias turned on us all like a venomous serpent. 
Dear husband, 1 am so frightened of her now that Rama has 
gone ; what protection is there for me ? Better for me it my 
son had become a beggar in the city or had been condemned 
to hard labour, for then at least I coidd have seen him some- 
times and he cou^d have protected me. But non he has been 
driven into the jungle to be torn into pieces by wild beasts 
or to be eaten by Bakshasas. How can we hoj)e tliat he and 
Lakshmana and the delicate S>ita will survive the dangers 
of the wood ? How can they live for years like the jungle 
beasts on the fruits of the forest ? Perhaps the day may come 
when we shall see them again : but when will it be ? When 
will this city be decorated with flags to welcome them back ? 
When win Ayodhya be filled with joy at the sight of the two 
heroes as beautiful as the full moon shining on the sea ? When 
will sw eetmeats be thrown to the happy crow d and the daugh- 
ters of the Brahmans go about the city with fruits and flowers ? 
Dasaratha, I am like a cow' w’hich has lost her calf, for that 


tigress Kaikeyi has robbed me of Rama.” 

Rama had ordered Sumantra to drive fast, and they soon 
outdistanced most of the crowed pressing 


Kama's first 
night in the 
jungle. 


round the chariot as it passed through the 
streets of Ayodhya, But some of the richer 
citizens followed on horseback or in cars. 


When evening came, Sumantra stopped on the bank of the 
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liver Tamasa where there was a pleasant place for an encamp- 
ment. The tired horses were unyoked and, after drinking 
deep at the water’s edge, rolled backward and forward on 
the grass in their joy at being free and then plunged in the 
river. A camp was formed and those citizens who had fol- 
lowed Kama saluted him and then fixed their sleeping place 
at some little distance. Rama said that he would fast ; but 
Lakshmana gathered fruit for Sita who was tired and sleepy. 
At sunset S\imantra tethered and fed the horses ; and, when 
they had said their prayers, they all lay down on beds of 
leaves and slept peacefully. 

Before dawn Rama woke and, seeing that the people were 
all asleep, he said to Lakshmana : “These good people are 
devoted to us and wish us to return. We must not let them 
come any farther. It will be best for their own sakes to de- 
ceive them. Let us wake Sita and Sumantra and be off 
quickly before they wake.” 

Lakshmana agreed that it would be best. Sumantra 
was waked, the horses were harnessed and they all got in. 
Then Rama said to Sumantra : “Turn ^ound and drive a 
little way towards Ayodhya. The people will see the horses’ 
footmarks and, thinking that we have returned, will quicWy 
follow us.” So Sumantra drove some miles towards the city 
and then, turning again, took another road through the forest 
and at last came again to the bank of the Tamasa. 

When the citizens woke and found that Rama was gone, 
they were much troubled. They traced the car-wheel marks 
and horses’ hoofs going towards Ayodhya, and, just as Rama 
liad thought, they were delighted and started off in pursuit. 
After a time they lost the traces. Then they were very sad, 
but they decided that they must return to their homes, so 
they drove to Ayodhya. They found it as silent as a city 
of the dead, so grieved were the ])eople at Rama’s banish- 
ment. The bazaars were almost empty and many of the shops 
were closed, for no business was being done. The beautiful 
gardens were deserted and the music in the temple courtyards 
was hushed. The people wete perplexed and saddened by 
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■what had happened. They loved all the young princes ; but 
Rama was the favourite and, as he was the eldest son, they 
considered that he ought to be Yuvaraja. 

\\Tien they had crossed the Tamasa, Rama and his com- 
panions drove through the beautiful country 
Rama’s meet- Kosala. It was a green and beautiful land 
Raja ^of the Hch in crops of wheat, barley and rye. The 
RhHs. pretty villages were surrounded by groves of 

mango and peepul t/ees, the cottage gardens 
were filled with fruit trees and flowers of every colour ; and 
the people were prosperous and happy. Rama and Sita had 
never seen greener or better cultivated farm land. Then 
they came to the noble Ganges flowing broad and clear. On 
its banks the neat villages were half -hidden in clumps of trees \ 
here and there the blue smoke curled above the leaves from 
the altars of rishis. In one part the great river flowed fast 
and noisily, washing its banks with sparkling wavelets. In 
other places it spread it-self out into many channels separated 
by islands covered with flowering shrubs, the nesting place 
of every kind of water-fowl. In some side-channels the stream 
flowed so slowly that the water was beautiful with pink and 
white lotuses. In the wide shallows and on the shining wet 
sands cranes, ducks, herons and wild geese fed and sported. 
Before the great river bringing wealth to the farmers, whose 
banks are green with noble trees, and beautiful with shady 
groves filled with flowers and birds, whose pure waters wash 
away men’s sin and spread fertility over the fields, Rama 
and 'his companions stood for a time with hands joined in 
w'orship. Then they drove on tow'ards the city of Sringavera 
on the border of Eosala and the Bhil country. When they 
were close to the city Rama said to Sumantra : ‘‘See ! there 
is a fine tree beneath which we can take shelter for the 
night.” So they drove to the tree » and formed their camp 
there. 

As soon as Guha the Raja of the Bhils heard that Rama 
had come to his country, he drove out of his city to greet him. 
Guha was a brave and famous soldier, friendly to the Maharaja 
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and his family. When Rama saw the Raja surrounded 
by all his kinsmen and chiefs riding towards him, he and 
Lakshmana advanced to welcome him. Hearing why Rama, 
had come, Guha was very grieved, and he embraced Rama. 
Bovring to his feet and with joined hands raised to his head, 
he said : ‘Trince, if you will look on my city as your home 
and live here, I shall be very glad. Teh me what I can do 
for you. I shall think myself the most fortunate of men if 
I can persuade you to remain as my guest.” Then he called 
his servants and they }>rought the Argha and many baskets 
of food, sweetmeats and dcdicacies, and Guha said : ‘‘All 
these and more like them are at your command in Sringavera. 
My kingdom is yours. I and my family and my retainers are 
your servants. Food, houses, fodder for your horses, every- 
thing that you need we can supply.” 

Rama was much touched and, embracing Guha, said : 
“I thank you very much for your welcome. I hope that all 
is well with vour kingdom. T cannot stay here as your guest, 
for I have become a devotee and for fourteen years must live 
as the rishis live. These gifts of welcome I accept gladly, 
though I cannot eat the food myself : but I must go out into 
the jungle in fulfilment of my promise. I shall l)e glad of 
some food for my father’s horses,” Then Guha ordered his 
attendants to feed the liorses, and he and Rama talked till 
sunset wlien, putting his garments like a rope over his left 
shoulder and under liis right arm, Rama made his prayers to 
the setting sun and drank some water which Lakshmana 
brought him. Then they ate their meals and spread tlieir 
beds beneath the Ingudi tree. Finding that he cou^d not 
persuade them to be his guests, Guha posted soldiers around 
the camp to guard them during the night and went back to 
his palace. When the dawn came and the woods echoed 


Rama otders peacocks, Rama rose 

Siimantra to and made arrangements to cross the Ganges. 

Guha supplied an excellent boat with oars 
and helm and the princes put in it all that 
they possessed, weapons, clothes and utensils. Then Rama 
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said : “Sumantra, you must now turn back. You have done 
your duty ; you have driven us to the frontier of the king- 
dom. We will walk the rest of our journey to the forest. 
Drive back to the city and tell my father nothing but pleasant 
news of our journey.” 

Sumantra was greatly distressed and said that he did not 
wish to leave tliem. But Rama spoke very kindly to him 
saying : ‘‘Among all my father’s subjects there is none to 
whom 1 am more attaclied than 1 am to you. Now therefore 
I trust you to do your best to comfort my father. As he has 
never caused me distress, so I pray you not to distress him. 
Whatever he may order because of his affection for Kaikeyi, 
perform at once ; the will of kings must not be resisted. 
Do your best to divert my father’s thoughts from his grief 
about me. Persuade him even not to think of me. Give him 
my affectionate and respectful greetings. Salute also Vasishta 
and all the learned men of Ayodhya, the Counsellors and 
Chiefs. To my dear mother give my devoted salutations and 
say that 1 bow at the feet of Kaikeyi and Sumitra. Bowing 
down and embracing his feet, say this to my father from me : 
*‘Raja of rajas, you must not grieve for me, Lakshmana, or 
Sita. We would gladly s])end our whole lives in the forest 
at the bidding of our father in a good cause. None of us ought 
to be pitied. We have left Ayodhya willingly at your com- 
mand and shall live in tJie forest for the sake of your promise. 
After fourteen years we shall return. It is my prayer that 
the mother of Bharata, your beloved wife, may enjoy happi- 
ness and govern the kingdom with her son.” Having spoken 
thus to my father in my name, tell my mother, Kaikeyi and 
Sumitra that w^e are well and that we bow’ at their feet. When 
Bharata is installed as Yuvaraja, say to him for me : “Be 
kind and devoted to your mother and do not forget to be 
gentle and affectionate to Sumitra « and my mother.” 

When Rama had finished speaking, Lakshmana, enraged 
Avith Kaikeyi, gave Sumantra a very angry message for the 
Maharaja. But Rama said : “Sumantra, you must not re- 
peat such disrespectful wwds to my father. Both because 
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he is our father and because he is our king, he must be ad- 
dressed respectfully and with humble devotion. Do not 
deliver Lakshmana’s message.” 

Still Sumantra was unwilling to leave them and begged 
that he might stay with them for the fourteen 
Rama, Laksh- years and drive them back to Ayodhya. But 
Eama said ; “I am touched by your devo- 
ges. tion to me. But you are a faitniui and 

valued servant of my father and you must re- 
turn to Ayodhya. My father needs you and your return will 
be a proof that we have really gone to the jungle. Then 
everything will be more peaceful and easier. If Kaikeyi sees 
you return, she will be sure that I have gone into exile. Un- 
less she is certain of it, she will give the Maharaja no peace. 
Go therefore and deliver the messages as I have given them 
to you.” Then, embracing Rama’s feet and saluting Laksh- 
mana, Sita and Guha, Sumantra drove away sorrowfully. 

Wlien the car was out of sight, Rama said to Guha : ‘‘Raja,, 
we must go now to the woods in accordance with my promise ; 
but first I will mat my hair and tie it up in the jala of the 
devotee. Let thern bring me juice of the fig tree.” The 
juice* was brought and Rama ti^ his own and Lakshmana’s 
hair in a knot. With matted and knotted hair the two lads 
looked like two youthful sages. Then walking to the river 
where the boat awaited them, Rama bade Guha good-bye, 
“May all be well with you, Raja”, he said. “These are 
troublous times and you must be careful to drill your armjr 
and to arm your men well for the protection of your kingdom”.. 
Then, placing Sita in the boat, the young princes bade fare- 
well, and were quickly rowed, into the stream. When thej 
had reached the middle of the river, Sita joining her hands, 
prayed to mother Ganga : “By order of his father Rama 
goes to the forest for fourteen years. Oh, kind Ganga, grant 
that we may return in safety to Ayodhya. Oh, beautiful 
and generous Mother who spreads fertility over the land and 
gives life to all, I kneel tq you, I worship you. Grant me 
my prayer that we may return and that Rama may have the 
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throne. Then in gratitude I will make many gifts to the 
Brahmans and I will offer you a hundred jars of wine and 
maunds of rice mixed with flesh. I will make offerings to 
the gods who inhabit your banks and I will worship at all 
the sacred places.” 

When the boat reached the southern bank of the river> 
they saluted the sacred river once more and 
then entered the forest. Lakshmana went 
and enter the nrst, then JSita and last of all Kama, hor 
the first time Sita had to face the terrors of 
the jungle, and, armed with their bows, the 
princes walked through the forest with Sita thus safe between 
them. After they had walked some miles they came to a 
large banyan under the shade of which they sat. Near by 
was a lake covered with pinlv and white lotuses, the haunt 
of geese, ducks and all kinds of water-fowl. They drank 
the clear water and rested for a time. Then Lakshmana 
shot a deer and they lighted a fire and cooked the meat. 
When they had made offerings to the gods, they ate their 
supper and prepared to rest beneath the tree for the night- 
Then Rama said to Lakshmana : “This is our first night in 
the wtfods. We are real rishis now. Do not be miserable- 
We shall be happy enough and we must both forget our- 
selves and think of Sita, for we must protect her and do all 
we can to lighten her sufferings. Help me now to gather 
grass for beds.” Then the two collected grass and spread 
beds beneath the banyan. Sita was soon asleep, but the 
brothers talked long by the fire. Rama became sad and 
gloomy : “We have many years of this rough life before us,”' 
he said. “It is hard to think that our father is content to 
sleep in his palace in comfort, while we have no shelter bub 
this tree. Who ever heard of a man who, to please a woman^ 
was willing to banish an obedient and beloved son ? I fear 
that there will be trouble in Ayodhya. Proud of her triumph 
and drunk with her new power, Kaikeyi may perhaps insult 
Kausalya and your mother. One of us ought to, be in 
Ayodhya to protect them. I think that you had better 
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return. I can protect Sita. I must accept my banismhent, 
but you can go back and protect our mothers from insult.” 

Poor Rama was so overcome with the thought of his 
mother’s lonely position that he began to cry. But Laksh- 
niana comforted him. '‘Do not cry”, he said, “That will 
not help your mother. It is your duty to make the best of 
your lot and to be cheerful always. Only weak mindsjind 
comfort in tears. When sinking in the mire of sorrow, little 
minds give way to grief like an old crippled elephant sinking 
in a muddy pool. If Sita sees you sad, it will be far harder 
for her to bear the privations of this life. I do not wish to 
leave you, not even to see my mother. Do not speak again 
of it, for nothing will make me return to Ayodhya without 
you.” Then Rama embraced his brother and said : “You 
are right. I will grieve no more. It is useless and cowardly.” 

At dawn they started out through the woods towards 
Prayaga where the Ganges and the Jumna 
They arrive at meet and where stood the hermitage of the 
Bharadwaja^^ at Bharadwaja. In the afternoon they 

Prayaga. heard the distant murmuring sound of the 

two rivers as they flow together and Rama 
said : “See, Lakshmana, tliere is the smoke curling up from 
the sacred fire at Prayaga. In that clump of trees over which 
the smoke hangs is the homo of Bharadwaja.” When it was 
almost sunset they reached the junction of the rivers, and 
there they saw Bharadwaja and his disciples jnaying before 
the sacred fire. When Bharadwaja saw them, Rama ad- 
vanced and, bowing respectfully, to'd his story. Then the 
sage, greeting him kindly, UM his attendants to bring water 
and the argha and soon a meal of rice, fruits and vegetables 
was prepared and set before them. Bharadwaja asked Rama 
where he wished to go and advised him to stay there, for it was 
a healthy spot and was holy because of the meeting of the 
two sacred rivers. But Rama said : “Hearing that we are 
here, many people will come from Kosala to see us. It will 
be better for us to choose a lonelier p^ace where we can go and 
come unobserved. Specially I desire this for Sita’s sake.” 
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Then Bharadwaja told them that at a short distance 
there was a mountain named Chitrakuta on the slopes of 
which they could make their home. “Many sages”, he said 
“live there. If you do not care to live here, you cannot do 
better than go to Chitrakuta. It is a beautiful spot.” So 
it was arranged, and Rama, Lakshmana and Sita spent the 
night at the hermitage and in the morning they bade Bha- 
radwaja farewell. “Go in peace, my children, to Chitrakuta,” 
he said. “There your eyes will be gladdened with the sight 
of rivers and springs, hills and valleys, green slopes and cool 
cascades. It is a beautiful, leafy and sheltered hill surrounded 
by rivers and rich woodlands. A few miles from here you 
will come to a village. Then a short walk will bring you to 
the bank of the Jumna. There you must make a raft and 
cross the river. But you must be careful, for the stream is 
swift and full of crocodiles. On the farther bank you will 
see a large banyan. Then, before you will stretch a dark 
forest. Through that a path will lead you to Chitrakuta.” 

Then, embracing the feet of the sage, they started off. 

When they reached the Jumna, the princes 
Arrival at collected wood and made a raft, lashing dried 
build bamboo laths across the tree trunks. Then 
themselves a hut they placed Sita and all their belongings on 
and settle down, brothers got poles and punted the 

raft across. When they were in the middle 
of the stream, Sita prayed to the goddess Jumna that Rama 
might be able to fulfil his vow and return to Ayodhya in 
safety. When they had crossed, they saw on the bank the 
great fig tree and Sita bowed before it and with joined hands 
asked that its blessings might rest on Rama. Then they 
walked down the river bank, Lakshmana first, Sita next and 
Rama last. The path led across water meadows covered 
with wild flowers and shrubs and climbing plants. Laksh- 
mana gathered many flowers and brought them to Sita who 
was quite happy in her new free surroundings. At sunset 
they made beds on the river bank. 

At dawn the next day they started for Chitrakuta. When 
7 
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they came in view of the hill, they were delighted with the 
country around. From its foot the woodlands spread out 
as fruitful and green as gardens. There were trees covered 
with flowers and trees laden with fruit. On some of them 
hung honeycombs covered with bees. There were many 
deer and birds of all kinds. Soon they came to the hermit- 
age of Valmiki. With joined hands they advanced and sa- 
luted him, bowing to his feet. Rama told him all that had 
happened and Valmiki w^elcomed them to Chitrakuta. Then 
Rama and Lakshmana set to work and gathered wood and 
branches of trees and they built a hut on the slope of the hill. 
When it was finished, Rama told his brother to shoot a de' • 
that they might offer venison to the gods of the neighbour- 
hood who would bless their new home. Lakshmana shot a 
fine deer and skinned and dressed it ; and Rama offered the 
meat to the gods according to the Sastras and prayed for life 
and health for them in their new home. When the sacrifice 
was completed, the princes and Sita took up their residence 
in the hut. They found Chitrakuta a pleasant place girdled 
with pure streams aqd with woods filled with deer and birds 
and with abundance of fruit for food. In this beautiful wood- 
land scenery they forgot the hardships of their exile and 
lived happily. 

Having bade farewell to Raja Guha, Sumantra drove 
back to Ayodhya sad at heart. The sorrow 
of the people at Rama’s exile was renewed 
when they saw^ the em])ty chariot. Sumantra 
drew' his c^oth across his face as he d 
through the silent melancholy crow'd. When 
he reached the palace, he drove into the courtyard and, 
passing through the five courts, made his way to the apart- 
ments of Dasaratha. The palace servants and the soldiers 
on guard saluted him sadly ; while the sight of him returning 
without Rama made the women of the court very sorrowful 
and they wept bitterly. Sumantra found the Maharaja 
sitting with Kausalya. H,e was thin and wasted with grief ; 
and when he heard the dutiful wwds of Rama’s message, he 


Sumantra 
gives Kama's 
message. Kau- 
saJya rej)roacheH 
the Maharaja. 
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wept bitterly. Surnantra begged him not to weep, assuring 
him that the two princes and Sita were well and that he would 
see them again. But the unhappy king shook his head and 
sobbed pitifully, saying that he would never live to see Rama. 

When Surnantra had left the room, Kausalya reproached 
Dasaratha. “We can talk freely, ’’ she said, “for Kaikep is 
not here. It is right that you should weep, and be ashamed, 
for what father has ever before banished his son after having 
promised to instal him as Yuvaraja ? If you had promised 
Kaikeyi the throne or anything else that she chose to ask for, 
why did you promise it to Rama ? You have banished your 
son from fear of breaking your promise, but you have broken 
the promise to instal Rama that you gave to your ministers 
and the people at the council. The slave of a woman in your 
old age, you must have broken your promise whatever you 
did. By giving Rama the throne you would have broken 
your promise to Kaikeyi, but by banishing him you have 
broken your promise to your people and your counsellors. 
What you have done is a great sin. I thank God that Kaikeyi 
did not ask for Rama’s death, for then you must have ordered 
him to be killed. Think of your folly in putting yourself in 
the power of such a woman. If Rama lives to return, I can- 
not expect Bharata to give the throne to him. Nor would 
Rama’s pride allow him to accept it. What Brahman will 
eat the finest food that has been left by others ? What eMer 
brother will accept a throne which has been filled by a younger 
brother ? A tiger will not eat the carcass of an animal caught 
by another tiger. The offerings, the ghee, the kusa grass 
and the sacrificial posts are never used a second time. *So 
Rama will never care for a throne that is like stale wine at a 
feast or the remains of ^lie kcmui at a sacrifice. Do you think 
that you can treat Rama in this way ? He is as proud as you 
are ; he will no more bear disrespebt than a fierce tiger will 
allow its tail to be pulled.” 
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The poor Maharaja did not try to defend himself against, 
Daearatha reproaches. “Kausalya,” he said, “I 

asks Kausalya humbly beg you to forgive me. I know your 
to forgive. Her heart is broken, but do not rub salt into my 
h^rcradTwords^ wounds. My heart is also breaking with 
grief for my son, and your words are like stabs 
of a knife. Forgive me, try to forgive me for my weakness 
and the wrong that I have done you. I pray you to spare 
me your reproaches. Do not torture me who am bowed to 
the earth with sorrow and shame. You have a right to abuse 
me, but spare me the pain of listening to your bitter words.” 

Now Kausalya was a good wife ; and when she looked into 
her husband’s worn face and heard his touching words of 
appeal, she forgot her own grief and with joined hands knelt 
before Dasaratha saying : — ‘‘Dear lord, forgive me. The 
violence of my sorrow has made me say harsh and improper 
words. The woman to whom her husband makes an appeal 
,with joined hands and who does not relent is cursed both in 
this world and the next. Forgive the fault of a broken- 
hearted woman. Yop are the master and god both of Rama 
and me. I know what is right. I know that in banishing 
Rama you have acted from a high sense of duty and a love 
of truth. I know that all your life you have done your duty 
and spoken the truth. I spoke bitterly because I am so 
unhappy ; for the moment I have forgotten my duty as a 
wife. For the time I was mad with sorrow. Such sorrow 


as mine is really intolerable. The pain of a burn or a wound 
with a knife can be borne ; but such grief as mine is too hard 
to bear. Grief crushes the patience even of the greatest rishi. 
The five days since Rama left have seemed to me like years. 
My sorrow for my lost son increases ^aily as the waters of 
the Ganges in the rainy season.” 

As evening advanced the Maharaja grew weaker. He 
Th h iTom time to time, but it was troubled 

the Maharaja. sleep in which he talked continually of Rama. 

Sumitra sat with Kausalya at the bedside. 
About midnight Dasaratha woke weeping and terrified. He 
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felt that he wab dying and his eyes were dim with weakzkBSS. 
“Kausalya”, he said in a feeble voice, ‘‘I am dying of 
for Rama. I cannot see you. l*ouch me and spe^ to me. 
Ah ! if my dear son could come to me and touch me and re- 
reive the raj, perhaps I should not die yet. I cannot see you. 
My eyes have gone already and the messengers of Yama are 
dragging me away. What greater punishment could be given 
me than to be dying here without seeing Rama ? Sorrow is 
burning up my heart’s blood as the sun dries up a shallow 
pond in the hot season. Happy are those who see to-day 
the face of my beloved son ; happy will be those who live to 
see him return from exile. Kausalya, forgive me for the 
wrong I have done you. I am dying. My life is flickering 
out like the light of a lamp in which there is no oil”. In a 
few minutes he became unconscious and his eyes were fixed 
in death. When the Ranis saw that he was dead, they fainted 
and until the morning no one knew what had happened. 

When the dawn came, the court ministrels and the Brah- 


Scene in the 
palace at dawn. 
Funeral cere- 
monies post- 

poned by the 
ministers. 


mans gathered in the outer court to sing the 
praises of the Maharaja, as was the daily 
custom. Clapping their hands in time with 
their songs, they chanted their prayers for 
God’s blessings on Dasaratha and their hymns 
of praise for his justice and his wisdom. The 


sound of their voices filled all the silent corridors and court- 


yard of the palace. On the roof and in the trees of the palace 
gardens the birds woke and swelled the chorus of song with 
their musical notes. Then, as the eastern sky lightened, men 
servants carried into the palace water in jars of gold and silver; 
while the women prepared the early food, and other maid- 
servants decorated the palace rooms with flowers and brought 
in the garlands and the fragrant paste for the tilak marks. 
All was bustle and life while the master of the palace lay stiff 
and cold on his couch with his two queens unconscious on the 
floor. When the sun rose, the ministers gathered in the cou^- 
yard and every one waited for Dasaratha to show himself on 
his balcony as was his custom. For a few minutes there was 
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growing anxiety, then of a sudden the piteous cries of weeping 
women filled the air. The maid-servants had entered the 
Maharaja’s room to wake him. At first they did not realise 
what had happened. Then they saw the Ranis lying on the 
floor, their eyes swollen with crying, and, going lose to- the 
Maharaja, they saw that his eyes were fixed and that his jaw 
had fallen. Their cries of terror and grief roused the Ranis 
who, on seeing that Dasaratha was dead, began to sob wildly. 
In a moment the palace was filled with weeping and wailing. 
Kaikeyi and her maids came to the death chamber and all 
the women wept and screamed and beat their breasts. The 
ministers now hastened to the scene and gently removed the 
distressed and devoted Kausalya who in a fit of passionate 
grief had thrown herself on the body of the Maharaja, cling- 
ing to it and reproaching Kaikeyi in the bitterest terms for 
her cruelty. As all the four sons were away from Ayodhya, 
no funeral ceremonies could be performed, and the ministers, 
after consultation with Vasishta and the Brahmans, took 
steps to preserve the body by having it placed in a tank of 
oil, while all the Ranis and the palace-w omen beat their breasts 
and dishevelled their hair, weeping and crying, “Our lord is 
dead ! our lord is dead ! ” In the city the news was received 
with sincere sorrow and a vast crowd gathered around the 
palace gates, for Dasaratha had been a just and good ruler 
and was much beloved by his subjects. 

When they had made arrangements for the preservation 
of the Maharaja’s body, Sumantra, Vasishta 
sion^^Councir^is other counsellors summoned the 

held and the chieftains and the Brahmans of the kingdom 
throne is given to meet in the council hall to decide upon the 
to Bharata. Succession. Vasishta presided over the as- 
sembly and Sumantra sat on his right hand. After relating 
the circumstances of Dasaratha’s death, Vasishta asked for 
the opinions of the chiefs, and their leader said : “A great 
sorrow has fallen on the kingdom. Worn out with grief at 
the loss of his son, Dasaratha has died. None of us expected 
that he would die and the shock is great. The position is 
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difficult. Our ruler is dead, but there is none to succeed him. 
His four sons are away from the city, Rama and Lakshmana 
in the forest and Bharata and Satrughna in Girivraja. It 
has been rightly decided that the funeral ceremonies cannot 
be performed till some of the sons return. We must lose no 
time therefore in appointing a successor. But, apart from 
the question of the funeral, a land without a ruler soon falls 
into anarchy. No man’s wealth is safe. The farmer fears 
to plant crops which he may never be allowed to reap. The 
sons and wives of the dead king are under no control and 
indulge in intrigue and plots dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdom. The subjects of the realm are not secure in life 
or limb. No councils are held. There is no authority in the 
land and robbers infest the roads and highways, breaking 
into men’s houses because they do not fear punishment. 
When the State has no head, religious rites and ceremonies 
are neglected, and those public festivals of which the king is 
the central figure are not held. The public are timid and 
fear to resort for recreation to public gardens, while a general 
feeling of uncertainty and apprehension checks trade and 
thus impoverishes the State. At your bidding, Vasishta, 
we have come here and beg that you will tell us what you 
think ought to be done and which of the Maharaja’s sons is 
entitled to the throne ; for a kingdom without a raja is like 
a river without water, a forest without trees or cows without 
a herdsman.” 

“As you say”, Vasishta replied, “it is most undesirable 
that a kingdom should remain a day without a ruler. Bharata, 
to whom the Maharaja gave the throne, is with Prince Sa- 
trughna in Girivraja. It will be best that messengers mounted 
on swift horses be sent to bring the princes here.” All pre- 
sent agreeing, messengers were chosen then and there by 
Vasishta and in the presence of the counsellors he gave them 
the following instructions. “With aU possible speed go to 
Girivraja, being careful to exhibit no signs of mourning. Say 
to Prince Bharata, ‘Vasishta and the counsellors send you 
greetings and beg that you will return at once to Ayodhya’. 
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Do not tell him that Kama has been exiled and that his father 


is dead and that all this misery has been brought about by the 
ambitions of his mother the Rani Kaikeyi.” 

Thus instructed, the messengers mounted swift horses. 
Going by way of the river Malini, they crossed t’ 5 Ganges at 
Hastinapura and, travelling through the Panchala country, 
reached Girivraja. 

Now Bharata and Satrughna had been living happily in 
the palace of their grandfather Raja Aswa- 
Prince Bha- pathi and knew nothing of what had happened 
rata dreams a at Ayodhya. But on the night before the 
temble dream, ^^essengers arrived from Ayodhya Bharata 
had a terrifying dream and he woke in great 
distress. His brother and his attendants tried in every way 
to comfort him and with jest, and dance and song to divert 
his thoughts from his melancholy forebodings. But nothing 
could soothe the young prince’s alarm. He told them that 
the dream was dreadful and that he was sure that something 
very terrible had already happened or was going to happen. 
“I saw my father”, he said, ‘‘floating in a tank of oil head 
downwards. The city of Ayodhya was all in mourning. The 
streets were silent, the bazaars were empty and the people 
were collected in groups outside the houses weeping. Then I 
saw my father again. Women dressed in black placed him on a 
seatof black wood. The Maharaja was dressed in black adorned 
with garlands of red flowers. He was carried to a chariot drawn 
by asses which drove away towards the south. All the time a 
woman in blood-red garments jeered at my father and foul- 
featured rakshisi seized him as a bird of prey grabs its victim. 
1 am sure that either my father, Rama or I are about to die. 
When in a dream men are seen riding in vehicles drawn by asses, 
the smoke will soon curl upwards from their funeral piles.” 

At dawn the next morning the messengers rode their tired 


Bharata’s re- 
turn to Ayo- 
dhya. 


horses across the bridge that spanned the 
wide moat surrounding Girivraja. Present- 
ing themselves at the palace-gate, they asked 
for an immediate audience of the Raja. 
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Hearing that messengers weary with having ridden in hot 
haste had arrived from his son-in-law’s capital, Aswapathi 
ordered them to be brought to him at once. The messengers 
embraced the feet of the Raja and told him that they had come 
to take Bharata back to his home. Then the Raja sent for 
his grandson before whom the messengers bowed low saying : 
“From your mighty father’s kingdom we have come to bid 
you return to Ayodhya”. Then Bharata, suspecting nothing,, 
asked : “Is my father well ? Are Rama and Lakshmana 
well ? Are my mothers well ?” Obeying their instructions, 
the messengers answered cunningly : “Prince, all are well 
whose welfare you desire.” Much comforted by the good 
news, Bharata embraced the feet of the Raja saying : “These 
messengers bid me return at once to Ayodhya. I desire to 
obey my father. Give me permission to go. When you 
are pleased to send for me, I will return”. The Raja em- 
braced Bharata and kissing his head, replied : “Beloved 
child, I wish that you would go at once in obedience to your 
father’s command. Happy is my daughter to have so ex- 
cellent a son. Give her my blessings. To your father give 
my salutations and to his minister Sumantra, to Vasishta 
and to all the counsellors, chiefs and Brahmans. I shall 
rejoice when I see you again”. Then he embraced him once 
more and embraced Satrughna and he gave them many pre- 
sents, trained elephants, much gold, woollen cloths richly 
dyed, deer skins and other garments and some large dogs 
bred in the palace of Girivraja and as strong and fierce as 
tigers. He also ordered some of his counsellors to escort the 
princes on their journey. 

Bharata was still so frightened by his dream that he took 
no pleasure in these beautiful presents. He and Satrughna 
mounted the splendid car of the Raja drawn by four horses 
and, accompanied by the messengets'and the counsellors of 
Aswapati and surrounded by Kaikeya soldiers, they set out 
for Kosala. Behind them were driven the elephants and 
cattle and all the presents of the Raja loaded in wagons. 
Travelling as fast as they could, they were seven days on 
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the journey. this time Bharata could not forget his 
•dream. On the eighth day they came in sight of Ayodhya, 
and Bharata said “See ! dear brother, there is Ayodhya. 
Yet the sight does not delight me. I fear that some ill has 
befallen it.” 

When they drove into the gates, the few people gathered 
there greeted them respectfully ; but there were no crowds 
or cheering. The streets were deserted and the busy life of 
the city, the sound of drums and flutes and tem])le hymns, 
was hushed. Then Bharata said to his brother : “My heart 
is full of fear. Here are all the signs of public mourning. 
Look ! the doors of the houses are open ; the houses them- 
selves have not been cleaned ; no smoke of sacrifice rises 
from the temple courts. I hear no music and I smell no 
incense. The temples and the sho])s where garlands are 
bought are deserted. All is silent and mournful. Even 
in the ba'^aar no trade is being done. These are the marks 
of public grief for a dead king. I dread to hear bad news.” 
Thus it was with heavy hearts that the lads entered the 
palace. First they went to the a])artments 
Bharata’s in- of Dasaratha to embrace his feet ; but when 
could not find him, Bharata went to 
his mothe^r’s room. Kaikeyi, who had been 
eagerly expecting him, clasped him in her arms and kissed 
his head. “Dear son,” she said, “it is such a joy to see you. 
How many days have you been on the journey ? Are you 
tired by travelling so quickly ? Is your grandfather well and 
happy, and your uncle ? Tell me all that you have done and 
seen in Girivraja.” 

Then Bharata replied : “It is seven days since we left 
Oirivraja. My grandfather and uncle are both well and send 
you salutations. The Raja gave us many presents. These 
are all on the road, for the cattle were weary and could not 
keep up with us. But, mother, what has happened ? The 
city looks mournful. The palace is changed and I cannot 
find my father. Where is he ? Is he in the apartments of 
my chief mother Kausalya ?” 
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Now Kaikeyi was not at all sorry that the Maharaja was 
dead and she answered quite cheerfully : '‘Why, have they 
not told you ? What must happen to all of us some day has 
happened to your father. He is dead.” 

When Bharata heard the news, he fell to the ground in 
great distress. Sobbing bitterly, he covered his face with 
his robe. Kaikeyi put her arms round him and lifted him 
up. ‘*Why, dear Bharata, you must not cry so. Every one 
must die some day.” But Bharata could not be comforted. 

“I was so glad when my grandfather gave me permission 
to come home, for I believed that my father had sent for me, 
p.erhaps to be present at the installation of Rama or at the 

performance of some great sacrifice. But now oh ! 

my heart is broken at the thought that 1 shall never see my 
father again. From what disease did he die, mother ? Why 
did he die so suddenly ? How I envy Rama and those who 
were near him and were able to perform the last duties to 
his memory. If he were alive, how affectionately he would 
greet me now. How he would kiss my head and take me in 
his arms and stroke my hair and face with his hands. But 
tell me, mother, where is Rama who is now my master and 
king ?” 

Kaikeyi was disappointed to hear her son speak in this 
way of Rama ; but she still hoped that he would be glad to 
hear what she had done for him. So she said quite gaily : 
“Rama has vowed to live in the jungle for many years. He, 
Sita and Lakshmana have gone to the wilderness of Dandaka.” 

Bharata was surprised and alarmed. “Why, mother, 
the jungle ? Why have they gone to the jungle ? What has 
Rama done wrong ? Has he robbed a Brahman or killed 
any one unjustly or stolen anyone’s wife ? W’hat has he done 
that he should be compelled to go to the woods ?” 

Kaikeyi was now much alarmed, for she saw that Bharata 
Avould not approve of what she had done. But pretending 
not to be anxious she said : “Rama has not injured any 
Brahman or committed any other crime. But, when I heard 
that the Maharaja had decided to instal him as Yuvaraja, I 
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asked him to give you the raj and to send Rama into exile. 
Many years ago I saved your father’s life and he promised me 
then that at any time he would grant me two wishes what- 
ever they were. So I asked him for the throne and Rama’s 
exile and he granted my request. Now he is ead and’ the 
throne is yours. This is no time for sorrow, Bharata. You 
are now Maharaja. When you have performed the funeral 
rites, you will be installed by Vasishta and the counsellors. 

When Bharata knew what had happened, he was over- 
whelmed with grief and shame. “Oh ! mo- 
Bharata re- ther, mother, how could you do it ? How 
moSier^^and la* could you be SO cruel ? I do not want the raj. 
ments Rama. It is Rama’s, not mine. How will a throne 
help me when I am bowed down with grief 
and shame ? I have lost a dear father and a brother who was 
like a second father ? How will royal splendour comfort me 
in my sorrow ? By your ambitious talk you rub salt into my 
wounds. You have killed my father and exiled dear Rama 
to wander as a sanyasi in the woods. Were you born to ruin 
us all ? My father lov^d you and lavished kindnesses on you, 
yet you have killed him. Mother, when I think that all 
these evils have come from your greed for power, I feel that 
I almost hate you. Why should you kill my father with 
grief ? Why should you exile Rama ? Good and kind, he 
has always acted respectfully towards you, treating you as 
a son should treat his mother. From Kausalya you have 
always had the affection of a sister. How can I govern the 
kingdom without Rama and Lakshmana ? Rama is far more 
clever than I am. The Maharaja trusted Rama and relied 
on him. Besides, the eldest son always succeeds to the throne. 
This is the rule in all royal families and particularly in the 
house of Ikshwaku. I will go to the jungle. I will bring 
Rama back from Dandaka, for the people love him and want 
him.” 

With these words the lad threw himself on the ground 
and sobbed so violently that the gold necklace he wore burst 
and its ornaments were scattered on the floor. 
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While this scene had been taking place, Satrughna had 

learned the whole sad story from the servants 
Satrughna’s and his grief was as great as Bharata’s. In- 
rage with the dignantly he denounced Kaikeyi for her 
nurse Manthara and declared that Bharata would 

never accept the raj gained by such wicked 
means. While he was uttering these angry words, it happened 
that Manthara appeared at the eastern gate of the palace. 
The ugly old woman was decked out with costly gold orna- 
ments and many jewels and was dressed in the costliest sDk. 
On her thin ankles were golden anklets covered with little 
bells which tinkled as she walked as if she were a dancing 
girl. One of the servants said to Satrughna, “See, Bajkumar ! 
there is the wicked witch of a woman who has worked all 
this evil. It is she who has killed the Maharaja and sent 
Rama into exile.” Satrughna was so angry that he forgot 
that she was a woman and, ordering her to be brought to 
him, he seized her by the neck. He threw her down on the 
ground and dragged her along the corridor towards Kaikeyi’s 
rooms. The terrified nurse screamed loudly and all the 
women servants ran out at the noise, and some of them begged 
the young prince not to kill the old woman. But he was so 
angry that he was like a mad man ; and he dragged her along 
until her clothes were all torn and her jewels and trinkets 
were scattered over the floor. When he reached the Rani’s 
rooms, he dragged the screaming woman into the presence 
of Kaikeyi and immediately began to reproach the Rani 
and curse Manthara. Kaikeyi was frightened and fled to 
Bharata, begging him to protect her and the nurse. 

Then Bharata said : “Satrughna, leave her alone. Re- 
member she is a woman and women must never be killed. 
If you kill her, Rama will never speak to you or me again.” 
In obedience to his brother Satfughna let Manthara go. 
Cringing with terror, the old woman crept to Kaikeyi’s side 
and crouched at her feet for protection. 
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Then the weeping princes went to the apartments of 
Kausalya. They found the Kani weak and 
Bharata and iH with grief. When they embraced her feet, 
Kausalya said to Bharata : ‘‘Why do you 
come here to make my grief mt 3 bitter with 
the sight of you ? The throne that you have coveted so much 
is yours now, won for you by the cruelty and wickedness 
of your mother. Go and enjoy your power and leave mo 
alone with my sorrow.” 

Poor Bharata wept more bitterly at these unjust words. 
“0 mother”, he sobbed, “I do not want the throne. It 
belongs to Rama whom I love dearly. I am innocent of all 
this wickedness. I have told my mother that I will go to the 
woods and bring Rama back. Believe me, please do believe 
me. If I have consented to the exile of Rama, may I be 
cursed with disease, poverty and old age. If I do not tell 
you the truth, may the guilt of traitors, of rajas who rob 
their subjects of their harvests, of cowards in battle, of those 
who pervert the Sastras, of the unjust judge, — may the guilt 
of all these fall on me^ May I die childless ! May 1 be taken 
prisoner as I am fleeing in battle ! May I be robbed of all 
my wealth ! May I wander about with a skull in my hand 
covered in filthy rags, begging my food ! May I support my 
family by selling wine, flesh or poison !” 

A\^en Kausalya heard these vehement words, she knew 
that she had done Bharata a great injustice. She raised him 
from her feet and, taking him in her arms, clasped him to 
her. breast, sobbing bitterly. 

Afterwards Bharata saw Vasishta, and the chief priest 
said : “Grieve. I know you must for a kind 

Preparations father and dearly loved brother, but the wise 

control himself, however 
great are the sorrows and misfortunes that 
come on him. Wisest and greatest of all is the man who 
fulfils his duties while he is in full sorrow. You have a 
duty to do. Restrain your grief and perform the funeral 
rites of your father.” 
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‘‘That duty”, replied Bharata, “should fall on the eldest 
son. I cannot accept the throne, while Kama lives ; but 
it is a duty of affection which I can undertake for him. Lead 
me then to where my father’s body lies.” Then he was taken 
to the tank of oil by Vasishta and all the counsellors and to 
his amazement he saw that his dream was fulfilled. 

When he saw his father’s body, poor Bharata wept more 
bitterly than ever. “Bharata”, said Vasishta, “do not weep 
for the Maharaja. He is not to be pitied, for he has gone 
to heaven. If you and those dear to him grieve too much 
for him, you will compel him to leave his happiness, because 
he will wish to come down to comfort you. Do not weep 
any more but do your duty.” 

Then orders were given and the bier was prepared and 
all the things necessary for the funeral were brought to the 
y)alace ; and Bharata spent the night in prayer by the body. 
When the dawn came, the ministrels and Brahmans gathered 
in the court-yard to sing the praise of the new king. The 
kettle drums sounded and the air was filled with the noise of 
conchs and trumj)ets and the shrill notes of the flute. But 
Bharata sent his servants into the courtyard to command 
the musicians and singers to stop, saying “Tell them that I 
am not the Maharaja.” 

When the sun had risen, Bharata and Vasishta took their 
places on the jewelled carpet beneath the 
The funeral roval canopy in the council hall ; and there 
the^paTace. gathered around them all the chiefs and coun- 

sellors and many citizens who cheered Bha- 
rata as if he were Maharaja. Then Vasishta rose and told 
the council that, though Bharata declared that he could not 
accept the throne while Rama was alive, he would perform 
the funeral rites. “All is now ready”, he said, “for the cere- 
mony. Arise, Bharata, and perform the rites according to 
the rules. The priests of your father have brought here the 
sacred fire. The temple servants have gone to the burning 
ghat with the wagon-loads of fragrant wood for the funeral 
pile. They have taken jars of ghee and oil and rich wine. 
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The garlands of flowers, the perfumed ointment, the attar, 
the incense are prepared. The litter is ready. Let the body 
of your father be placed on it and let the procession start.” 

Meanwhile the corpse had been reverently re f ved from 
the tank and had been robed in the finest cloths according to 
the precepts of the Sastras. Then the two princes, aided by 
Vasishta and Sumantra, placed the body on the jewelled 
litter and threw garlands over it and sprinkled it with incense. 
The. procession was formed and the Brahmans and the people 
walked before the bier crying : “Lord Maharaja, where have 
you gone ? where have 3^ou gone ? ” The royal servants 
bore the litter, and Bharata and Satrughna walked immediate- 
ly behind it. In front went first of all the minstrels and court 
musicians chanting hymns in praise of the dead monarch. 
Then came the Ranis and the women of the palace with their 
hair dishevelled, filling the air with their screams and groans. 
Then came the bier with the two princes supporting it. Over 
it were carried the insignia of royalty, the white umbrella 
and the jeweUed chamaras. Behind was carried the sacred 
fire flaming high, tended by the Brahmans who fed it with 
ghee. After them came many chariots filled with gold and 
jewels which the royal servants scattered among the crowd 
as funeral gifts of the Maharaja. Last of all followed great 
multitudes of the citizens of Ayodhya and people from the 
surrounding districts eager to pay their last respects to Da- 
saratha. 

The funeral pile had been built of sweet smelling woods 
on the bank of the Sarayu in a lonely spot 

.h“" TZiS 

ghat. The sa- “fted on to the pile. Then the Brahmans 
crifice. placed the sacrificial vessels on the pile and 

they poured ghee on the wood, repeating 
mantras. When the vessels, the ladles and the rings of the 
posts of sacrifice had been placed on the pile and consecrated, 
the priests took a purified beast consecrated by the proper 
formulas and they slew it and threw it on the pile. Then 
they threw boiled rice on all sides of the royal body and they 
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dug a shallow ditch in the ground around the pile, and 
within this place of sacrifice they offered a cow and her calf 
and scattered ghee, oil and flesh on all sides. 

When these ceremonies were completed, Bharata set fire 
to the pile. Fed with ghee and oil the flames roared high 
and furiously. In a few minutes the whole pile was a blazing 
mass and the cries of the Ranis and their women mingled 
with the groans and lamentations of the citizens crying, ‘‘0 
protector of the poor, dear lord, why have you left your 
faithful people forlorn ?” Bharata was overwhelmed with 
grief. He could hardly perform his duty of walking 
round the burning pile. He bowed at the feet of the burning 
body ; but his limbs would not support him and he fell help- 
less on his face on the earth. They lifted him up tenderly 
and, when he saw the flames licking red round his father’s 
body, he threw his arms up and cried : “Dear father, since 
you have gone to heaven and Rama is in the forest, I have 
no wish to live. I will enter the fire. I will burn by your 
side rather than return to the desolate city, fatherless and 
brotherless.” 

Vasishta took him kindly by the arms and rebuked him, 
saying “Control yourself. This life is all vanity. We cannot 
escape the pain and suffering, and the pleasures are illusion. 
What is destined for each of us must come to pass : it is there- 
fore idle to grieve. Every creature born must die ; all who 
die will be born again. To rebel against fate is futile and fool- 
ish”. 

Thus rebuked, Bharata vriped away his tears and with 
Satrughna and all the royal mourners entered the sacred 
Sara3ai. Having bathed, they poured water with the palms 
of their hands in memory of their father and to refresh his 
soul in heaven. Then the procession reformed and returned 
to Ayodhya, where the people collected in the streets and 
wept and wailed and the shops were closed and th^ life of 
the city suspended. Respectfully saluted by the sad crowds, 
the unhappy Bharata, surrounded by his kinsmen, entere«i 
the palace of his father. 
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For ten days Bharata lay on a mat of kusa grass mourning 
for his father ; and on tlie tenth day he purified himseh ac- 
cording to the Sastras. On the twelfth day he performed 
the Sraddha, offering cakes and other food to f e soul of his 
father and giving meals to many Brahmans. Also he gave 
to the Brahmans as funeral gifts many cows and goats, many 
slaves male and female, and go’d, silver, horses and chariots. 
On the morning of the thirteenth day Bharata with Satrughna 
and the Brahmans went to the burning ghat. Having puri- 
fied himself by bathing, he walked to the place where his 
father’s body had been burned, strewn with aslies and burnt 
bones. Overcome with grief, he knelt amid them and gave 
way to his misery, weeping bitterly and asking his father to 
bless and comfort him. Then at the command of Vasishta, 
he and Satrughna collected the bones and threw them into 
the river. So ended the funeral rites of the Maharaja Dasa- 
ratha. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day, when the period 
of mourning was over, a council was held in 
A councq] is the durbar hall of the palace. When all the 

Bhfrata* rrfuJe^H and rajas had assembled, tlie 

to accept the chief of them rose and appealed to Bharata 
throne. to accept the throne. '‘Our venerated sove 

reign Dasaratha”, he said, "commanded 
Prince Rama to go into exile and named you as his lieir. W^e 
pray that you will now become our king, for it is a calamity 
for a land to have no ruler as is the case in Kosala to-day. 
Illustrious descendant of the royal Iiouse of Ikshwaku, all 
preparations have been jnade for your coronation and the 
people expect you to assume the royal duties. Be j)leased 
then to cause yourself to be installed and become the pro- 
tector and blessing of the kingdom.” 

Having walked round the jars set ready for the installa- 
tion, Bharata replied : "Counsellors and rajas, it is not right 
for you to address me thus. It is the custom in the house 
of Ikshwaku that the eldest son should succeed to the throne. 
My elder brother Rama is your rightful sovereign and I ought 
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to take his place in the woods for fourteen years. I cannot 
accept the raj, for I have no claim to it. Let the army be 
ordered to prey)are to accom])any me to the forest whence I 
will bring back my brother. Taking with me all the sacri- 
ficial vessels and the sacred articles necessary for the cere- 
mony, I will go to the jungle and there instal Rama and he 
shall be your raja. Let men skilful at road-making go first 
to exj)Iore the forest and mark out a road ; let them be fol- 
lowed by workmen to construct a road and to make the 
rough places smooth.” 

When they heard the noble resolution of Bharata, the 
counsellors and all the people w^ere filled with joy and ad- 
miration at his goodness. “May the gods”, they cried, “rain 
blessings on you who are so loyal to your elder brother”. 

Tears of joy fell from Bharata’s eyes and he thanked the 
council and dismissed it : and forthwith orders w^ere given 
to prepare the road to Dandaka. 

Then an army of workmen and labourers of all kinds led 
by guides was sent out of Ayodhya to make 
The construe- a great road through the jungle. The guides 
to jun^rfe acted as pioneers, for they knew the best 
tracks through the forest where the road could 
be most easily constructed. With them w’ere the men to dig 
the ground and the woodcutters, carpenters and grass-cutters. 
Then there followed the skilled engineers and road-leveHers. 
With them went mechanics of all sorts, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights and bui'ders, and also cooks and confectioners to 
prepare the food for the workers, and sweepers to keep the 
camps clean. The work w^as done very quickly and soon a 
road was cut. Some hewed down the trees with axes, others 
with bill-hooks cut away the brushwood and high jungle 
weeds. Others planted trees where there was no shade ; 
while the engineers drained marshes and ponds, turned streams 
from their course and removed all obstructions. Others 
levelled the ground, burning down the clumps of long grass 
and light jungle and filled up pits and ravines. Others con- 
structed bridges or cut a way through rocky defiles. In 
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places where there were rivers near at hand canals were con- 
structed by the roadside into which the water flowed through 
little channels dug from the river bank. Where there were 
no rivers wells were dug, roofed over and sui funded with 
benches for tired travellers. At fixed distances houses and 
huts were built for the accommodation of the army at night ; 
lor Bharata, the royal family and the ministers stately palaces 
were erected. When the road was finished, it was an excellent 
broad highway decorated for miles with banners and bordered 
with flowering trees, in the boughs of which the birds sang. 

W^hen the road was ready, all was life and bustle in Ayo- 
dhya. The people were pleased at Bharata’s 
Bharata and decision and the officers and soldiers were 
glad to march to fetch back Rama. Even 
the women were eager that the prince should 
be brought home and urged their husbands and brothers to 
make haste over their preparations. Quickly horses, bullock- 
carts and chariots were prepared ; the elephants, horses and 
camels were harnessed, and the wagons were loaded with 
quantities of j^rovisions for the vast multitude on their journey. 
When all was ready, Bharata mounted his chariot and as 
soon as the crowd saw him the minstrels began to sing his 
praises and the kettledrums were sounded and the air was 
filled with the shrill sound of the flute and conch welcoming 
the i)rince. But Bharata ordered the music to stop saying : 

am not the Maharaja.” Then he ordered the soldiers to 
march and, with his counsellors and the Brahmans and the 
three Ranis all in splendid chariots, he set forth. There 
were many elephants with gilded saddle-cloths and trap- 
pings of silver and thousands of archers in chariots and a 
great army of infantry. Crowds of the citizens followed 
the prince and among them went all the tradesmen and arti- 
ficers needed for the daily needs of so great a host. There 
were potters, jewellers, garland-sellers, weavers, goldsmiths, 
snake-catchers, tanners, carpenters, workers in glass and 
ivory, doctors, tailors, dancing men and women, fishermen, 
wine merchants, dealers in drugs, perfumers, tent-makers, 
cooks, confectioners, bakers, farriers, and many hundreds 
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of poor Brahmans, self-controlled and contented students of 
the Vedas. A^l this mighty army of people in holiday dress 
in cars, on horse back, on elephants or on foot, travelled 
through the forest by the fine new road. This had been 
made for only some of the distance to the Ganges. When they 
reached the end of it, the journey was over rough and difficult 
country till they came to Sringavera, the capital of Raja 
Guha, ruler of the Bhil country. Then the order was given 
for the army to encamp on the northern bank of the river. 

Now Raja Giiha was living on the southern bank of the 
river and, when he saw the vast concourse 
The interview arrive, he was alarmed. Calling his officers 
GulTrand Bhi“ togetter, he said : “I do not know what is 
rata. the meaning of the arrival of this vast army 

like an ocean overflowing its bounds. I 
cannot imagine why the foolish prince Bharata comes here. 
I fear that it may be from jealousy of his brother and that 
he intends to kill Rama. This I could not permit, for Rama 
is my friend. Therefore we must make preparations for 
battle. Order your troops to line up on the river bank here 
to oppose a crossing, for until I know why Bharata has come, 
I shall not allow him to cross. Let the stoutest men-at-arms 
man the river defences, and let my sailors, fully armed in 
their five hundred, boats, await my orders. Meanwhile I 
will cross the river and see Bharata.” 

Having given these orders, Guha took servants \^'itb 
presents of honey, fish and meat and crossed to the northern 
bank. When Sumantra saw him approaching, he said to 
Bharata : ‘‘It is Raja Guha. He is a loyal friend of Rama 
and he will know where your brother is. Therefore let the 
Raja be admitted to your presence”. Then Guha was in- 
troduced and bowing low he said : “This is a wild jungle 
country and the arrival of this splendid army surprises me. 
Still I will gladly do what I can to show you hospitality. I 
have roots and fruits stored and much flesh, meat and fish 
and all that is to be found in the forest. I invite you to 
stay this night on the bank here, and in the morning with 
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all the provisions that I can supply you can cross the river.” 

Bharata replied : ‘‘Your kindness, Raja, is indeed great 
since you are anxious to entertain so many guests. Tell 
me by which road we can reach the hermitage of ?haradwaja. 
This country of yours is rough and difficult, it is covered 
with thickets and dense forests and on this side of the Ganges 
it is all marshland and flooded. The roads are full of holes, 
infested with snakes and covered with thorny shrubs and 
trees.” 

•‘To-morrow,” replied Guha. “I will send trusty guides 
to show you the easiest road. I myseJf will come some way 
with you. But tell me, what is the reason of this great army ? 
Are you seeking out Rama in anger to kill him ?” 

Then Bharata was amazed and said : “Raja, may the 
day never come when I shall (;ause sorrow or harm to Rama. 
You need have no fear. He is my elder brother and 1 honour 
him as if he were my father. 1 am going to find Rama and 
bring him back to Ayodhya. The throne is his. not mine. 
This army is to do him honour.” 

Then Guha was very> pleased and said : ‘‘Great and noble 
prince, may the happiness that you deserve await you ! 
Surely among all mankind there cannot be your e(]ual, since 
you wish to give up a throne which you have inherited 
without any treachery or scheming of your own. For this 
nob^e deed your name will be famous throughout the whole 
world.” 

Then Guha sent word to his officers to prepare boats so 
that the army might cross the river in the 
The army morning. . At the reciuest of Bharata he 
Ganges. Stayed in the camj) for the night, and Bharata 

asked him : “ Where did Rama, Lakshmana 
and Sita stay here ? What did Rama say, what did he eat, 
and where did he sleep ? I am eager to know all about his 
visit. Then Guha told them all that had occurred when 
Rama halted at Sringavera and how Lakshmana kept watch 
all night over Rama and Sita. When Bharata, Satrughna 
and the Ranis heard the touching story, they all wept aloud. 
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When the dawn came, Guha’s fleet of five hundred boats, 
all decorated with flags and befls and furnished with strong 
rowers, came across the river. On the biggest boat a pavi- 
lion of white silk like a temple in shape had been set up 
and on the deck were musicians. To it Guha escorted 
Bharata, his brother, the Ranis and the ministers. Other 
boats were set apart for Vasishta and the Brahmans and 
others for the woman attendants of the Ranis. W hen these 
had all started, the royal luggage boats were loaded. 

Meanwhile there was all the noise and bustle of striking 
camp. The burning of the huts and shelters of the troops, 
the shouts of the men, the cries of syces and mahuts, the 
orders of officers, the splashing as elephants and horses 
plunged into the stream and the grunting exclamations of 
the sweating porters as they carried the heavy baggage to 
the boats, made a great uproar by the dusty river-bank. 
When the fleet of boats, led by that in which were 
the princes, had reached the opposite bank, they re- 
turned for more passengers. But even thus the numbers 
were so great that the boats could not take them over (juick 
enough. Some men crossed on rafts, some astride of jars 
and pots, while many of tlie soldiers swam across. A\ith 
great shouting and blows the mahuts drove their ele].)hants 
into the stream and the great beasts crossed safely. 

It was many hours before the whole army had crossed, 
and then they marched to'wards the hermit- 
age of Bharadwaja at Prayaga. When they 
of^ BharaUwaja were Still some distance from it, Bharata 
Avho prepaies a ordered the troops to halt. Then he laid 
mini ornaments and put on 

silk robes, and accompanied by Vasishta, 
the Brahmans and the counsellors went to pay his respects 
to the famous sage. At a short distance from the hermitage, 
the Brahmans and counsellors stopped. Bharata and Va- 
sishta went forward alone and saluted Bharadwaja, who 
rose from his seat and ordered his attendants to bring the 
argha and water to w^ash their feet and juicy fruit for their 
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refreshment. After courteous enquiries had been exchanged 
as to each other’s welfare, Bharadwaja, alarmed at the arrival 
of so great a force, asked why Bharata had come, fearing 
that he intended to kill Kama. When he lean d that Bha- 
rata was searching for his brother to bow at his feet and take 
him back to reign in Ayodhya, Bliaradwaja was very glad. 
^^Rama, Sita and Lakshmana,” he said, “live on the slopes 
of the famous hill of Chitrakuta. To-morrow you can march 
there, but to-day be my guests, you and all your kinsmen, 
counsellors and soldiers.” Then, at the bidding of the sage, 
Bharata ordered his troops and followers to come to the 
hermitage for a great feast. Meanwhile the sage entered 
the homa chamber where the sacred fire burned, and, having 
cleansed his mouth, he invoked Visvakarma, the architect 
of the gods. He prayed that Visvakarma might come to his 
aid and prepare all that was needed for the entertainment of 
his guests. He prayed also to Indra and all the gods to pre- 
pare him a splendid banquet. He prayed that the rivers 
might flow' some with wine and sweet liquors and some with 
cool water sweet as thequice of sugarcane. He prayed that 
the gods might send the Gandharvas, the divine musicians, 
with all their instruments, and lovely Apsaras, nymphs of 
paradise, to enchant the guests. He prayed that a grove as 
beautiful as that of Kuvera should be planted for the feast 
and that the leaves of the trees should be jewrels and the fruits 
lovely maidens. For every kind of delicious food and all 
sorts of intoxicating liquor he prayed and that garlands 
for the guests might grow on the trees. 

So holy was Bharadwaja and so great was the power he 
had gained by his penances that his prayers 
The magic were granted. Flowers fell in showers from 
outin Uie wood! ’ fragrant breezes blew and strains 

of divine music were heard ; while the lovely 
Apsaras danced before him. Then in a moment the country 
around the her^^itage was changed. For many miles the 
jungle was changed into a lev*el plain covered with rich soft 
grass. The meadow flowers were sap{)hires and onyxes and 
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the trees that grew there were loaded with the iDost delicious 
fruits. . By the will of the gods a shady forest arose on the 
plain through which flowed rivers some of crystal clear water 
cool as if it had come from the snowy peaks of the Himalayas^ 
others of wine, fruit sherbets and divine liquors. Beneath 
the trees rose shelters for the guests, houses of white, each 
with four rooms. There were also stables for the elephants 
and horses, and through this forest town ran broad and level 
streets spanned by arches of stone. For Bharata was y»ro- 
vided a palace white as the clouds of summer. The gates 
were decorated with garlands and sprinkled with perfumes : 
the rooms were furnished with carved couches and every kind 
of cushioned seat, and the floors were covered with carpets 
soft as velvet. 

In this palace was set out a splendid feast. There were 
quantities of the most delicious meats 
Bharata and and fish, fruits and vegetables and sweet- 
Le feast^r^^^ meats of every kind. Wines and liquors of 
exquisite flavour were stored in countless 
jars. The dishes were of gold and silver and on the couches 
were silken robes for the guests. In the central hall was a 
throne with the white umbrella over it and attendants stand- 
ing on each side with the chainaras. Bharata would not 
seat himself on it, but walked round it, bowing to it in honour 
of Rama. From one of the attendants he took the chamara and 
sat in one of the seats set apart for the counsellors. Then the 
counsellors, the priests and the general commanding the army 
and all his officers took their seats in order of their rank. 

First of all Vasishta and the Brahmans feasted. When 
they had finished, Bharata and the counsellors ate. At the 
command of Bharadwaja the rivers of wine flow^ed at the 
feet of Bharata ; they were so clear that one could see the 
bed of the stream glistening white like marble. On the banks 
of these rivers were magic houses of great beauty enchanting 
to the eye. In these houses were thousands of the loveliest 
women adorned with gold and jewels and coral. Whi^e the 
princes feasted, the Gandharvas played exquisite music and 
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the Apsaras danced bewitchingly. Even from the forest 
trees hung musical instruments on which the soft breezes 
played entrancing airs : and the clusters of fruit on the trees 
turned into })eautiful maidens who encouraged )ie guests -to 
drink the delicious wines and eat the juicy meat set before 
them. 

While Bharata and tlie counsellors feasted in this splen- 
dour, a lavish entertainment had been pro- 
feasting yided for the soldiers and their wives, the 
and the servants and followers of the army. Even 

the animals had not been forgotten ; the 
richest of fodder and grain had been provided for e]e])hants. 
horses, oxen, goats and slieep. For every man there were 
-clean garments, ncAV shoes, mirrors, combs, and toothy^icks 
and all the vessels necessary for washing, and scents and san- 
dalwood powder. Each man was waited on by eight lovely 
girls who continually ])oured the Htpiid honey and other 
liquors into the drinking vessels at his side. Other maidens 
danced, others with garlands round their necks played and 
sang for the delight of the feasters. After a time the sol- 
diers and syces became like men bewitched. They cried 
out : “We will not go to Daiidaka, nor will we return to 
Ayodhya. We will stay always in this paradise. God bless 
Bharata for bringing us here !” 

By the side of the men were wells filled with payasa 
made of milk, rice, sugar and spice : and cows stood ready 
to give the richest milk. There were trees dropping honey 
and ponds of wine bordered with sweetmeats and the choicest 
cakes. There were thousands of dishes of burnished metal 
adorned with flowers and leaves and filled with all kinds of 
meats, venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton and pork, each 
with its proper sauce, either boiled in clean pots or roasted 
on ivory spits. Plates and vessels were provided for all, 
and there were lakes of milk and curds and mountains of 
sugar and betel-nut. Fed by the maidens the men feasted 
and drank till they grew so merry that they ran about in 
crowds and danced, laughed and sang. Round their necks 
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they hung the garlands given them by the damsels and they 
shouted their songs till they were so drunk that they could 
sing no longer, and the elephant drivers could not see their 
elephants nor the grooms their horses. 

Thus the night was spent in feasting and merriment as 
perfect as the night spent by Indra in his 
Bharata crosaeR garden of Nandavana. When at last the 
arrivcs^rt^Chitra- tired revellers slept, Bharadwaja gave the 
kilt a. order and the maidens, the dancers, the 

musicians, the palaces and everything dis- 
ajipeared as if they had been a dream. The level plain was 
rough jungle once more ; stones and thorny scrub took the 
place of the luxuriant turf. At dawn all woke as if from a de- 
lightful dream. With joined hands Bharata bowed beh>re the 
sage thanking him : “Great and divine sage, I and my army 
and even the very cattle have been entertained most gene- 
rously and have lost all sense of fatigue or pain. 1 thank 
you for the lavish feast and the comfortable lodging that you 
yirovided. Now with your permission I will go to Chitra- 
kuta and beg that you will direct me.” 

Then Bharadwaja showed Bharata the road and, when 
the army had saluted the sage, they crossed the Jumna as 
they had crossed the Ganges. When they reached the 
south bank, the troops were drawn up for the march. At 
the head of their companies were the captains in their shining 
chariots. Elephants carrying golden howdahs and deco- 
rated with flags moved forward in stately fashion at the com- 
mand of their mahuts. Carts and wagons of all shapes and 
sizes guarded by the infantry brought up the rear. The 
Ranis with Kausalya at their head were conveyed in litters. 
Before them was carried the splendid litter of Bharata sur- 
rounded by the counsellors. When the army entered the 
jungle, spreading out over the land as clouds from the south 
in the rainy season cover the mountains, great alarm was 
created among the wild beasts and birds by the sight of the 
banners flying and by the noice. Tigers and bears, wild 
boars, buffaloes and antelopes fled before them into the dep|\ 
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of the jungle. The birds rose from the trees and circled 
above them in screaming throngs. The army covered the 
country like a widespreading sea or as the cl<^uds cover the 
sky in the rainy season. ^ 

After they had marched for some time Bharata, pointing 
ahead, said to Vasishta : ‘‘There surely is Chitrakuta and 
the river that glitters in the woods around it must be the 
Mandakini. That forest in the distance that looks like a 
blue cloud grows at the base of the hill. This country is 
very beautiful. See how the flowering trees grow almost 
to the top of the mountain, carpeting the slopes with blos- 
soms as the inky-black clouds pour their welcome rain on 
the parched earth in the hot season. See how the deer run 
before us as the scudding clouds fly before the strong autumn 
winds. Even the soldiers are enchanted by the beauty of 
this land. See how they pick the flowers to make garlands 
for themselves. The dense dark forest is becoming peopled 
like Ayodhya. Its terrors are gone. The bamboos and pee- 
puls, blown by the wind, whisper a welcome in their rustUng 
leaves. Shaded from the fierce sun, we can march here on 
the rich turf in comfort. See how the peacocks in gorgeous 
plumage run ahead of us, while the boughs above are alive 
with happy chattering birds. Chitrakuta is indeed a lovely 
spot, a fitting home for holy men, for it is a paradise on earth. 
Order the army to halt here in this pleasant shade. Then 
search can be made for Rama and Lakshmana.” 

In obedience to his command parties of soldiers explored 
the forest. One of them saw smoke at a distance ascending 
from among the trees und returned to report to Bharata. 
Then Bharata said to Vasishta, “Satrughna, Sumantra, 
Raja Guha and I will go and see if it is Rama’s home from 
which the smoke ascends.” 

When the army of Bharata was approaching Chitrakuta, 

Rama and Sita Wandering in the woods, 

wander in the “Why should we regret our banishment 
kuta** ^te throne,” Rama said, 

^ “when we have so beautiful a forest as this 
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in which to wander ? What would be more delightful 
than this green hill clothed with noble trees, in the branches 
of which birds sing all day long ? Its sloping glades are filled 
with mild-eyed deer and every kind of bird and butterfly. 
It is a perfect retreat. See how bright green the grass is 
there where a spring of water bubbles up. See how the 
streams trickle down the hill -side, sometimes gurgling softly 
over the stones, at others rushing in a torrent over the edge 
of some rock and falling in a cascade of foam on the rocky 
ledge below. Who would not be happy in such freshness 
standing on the hill-side with the fragrant breezes blowing 
from the valley ? If I had to live here all my life with you 
and Lakshmana, I should never be unhappy. On this hill 
covered with flowers and fruit, the air filled with the joyous 
notes of birds, I would always be happy with you, beloved. 
Truly has it been said by the sages that Nature never does be- 
tray the heart that loves her. In the woods one gets relief 
from the cares of State. The peace of the woods is as sweet 
as amrita. See, where the foliage parts how the rocks of the 
hill gleam like jewels. Purple, blue, yellow, white, they 
glisten on the hill-side. Here grow all the herbs needed for 
the sacrifice or for medicine. Some parts of the hill with 
their gnarled and hollowed rocks roofed in with foliage seems 
like the halls of palaces. In other places the turf is so smooth 
and the flowers so plentiful that the hill-side seems to be a 
natural garden. Here and there the scenery is stern and 
gloomy and the dense dark forest terrifies by its loneliness. 
Between the sunlit peak of the mountain and its woody base 
are all the charms of the earth. There are spots here, nooks 
by the banks of the streams covered with lotuses and yellow 
and white water lilies where the Apsaras might find delight 
and where the gods themselves might dwell contentedly. 
In its beauty and fruitfulness Chitrakuta rivals the garden 
of Kuvera and the home of Indra. Happy ought to be our 
years spent in such a spot.’’ 
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Then, descending the hill, they walked on the bank of the 
Mandakini, and Kama drew his wife’s atten- 
Thcy wander tion to its beauties. ^*See he ^ the river, the 
the nver j^aunt of water-fowl, winds amdng its islands. 
Mandakini. shallows thc deer drink! See, here 

the water is muddied by the feet of the last herd. In this 
sacred stream bathe holy men with matted hair and clotliing 
of tree fibre. With leather thong passed over their left 
shoulder and under the right arm, they lift their hands in 
prayer to the sun. Hear the music in the trees ! How sweetly 
the leaves rustle in the wind ! See how the wind has carpetted 
the banks of the river with the fallen b'ossoms. See those 
shallows bright with snow white and rose pink birds. Sweet 
wife, to wander in your company by this river is more de~ 
lightful to me than living in a palace. Let us bathe in the 
water sanctified by the holy men who have purified themselves 
here. See, here is a lovely pool full of red and white lotuses. 
We shall grow to love this place so much that the mountain 
at last will seem to us to be Ayodhya, the river, the holy 
Sarayu, and the birds and beasts our father’s subjects. Our 
dear and faithful brother Lakshmana adds to our hapj)iness. 
Performing the duties of religion and living on honey, fruits 
and roots, why should I wish for the throne ( Here one’s body 
is never wearied, one’s mind is always joyfu^ in these charm- 
ing woodlands filled with friendly creatures.” 

Farther along the river bank was a delightful dell ending 
in a cave, the sides of which glittered with 
the precious metals which abounded in the 
hill-side. ' The dell was shaded with tall 
trees full of blossoms, on the boughs of which 
birds sang gaily. In this lovely spot Rama 
and Sita rested awhile, sitting on the smooth 
stones at the entrance of the cave. The 
spot was peaceful and lovely, and as they sat there they felt 
very happy. Full of affection, Rama clasped his wife in his 
arms saying : “ See, Sita, that green soft vine loaded with 
blossom that climbs around that tree. You are the vine 


Rama and 
Sita rest in a 
cave. Sita is 
' frightened by 
raonkevs. 
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and 1 am the tree to which you c’ing.” They both laughed 
and were like happy children, forgetting the sorrow of their 
exile. 

In the river-bed, scoured out by the mountain stream, 
was a red c^ay which, dried and powdered, made a red dye. 
Rama took some on his finger and made the tilak on the fore- 
head of his wife, and Sita looked very beautiful with her soft 
skin thus adorned. Then they wandered on. and suddenly 
they disturbed a troop of large monkeys which' fled up the 
trees and chattered angrily at them from the boughs. Sita 
was so frightened that she flung herse’f into the arms of 
Rama and buried her face in his breast. Rama soothed 
her and stroked her hair and told her that the monkeys 
would not hurt her. Soon they all clambered away to 
other trees ; and then Sita laughed to see that she had 
imprinted her tilak mark on Rama’s breast. They wandered 
on down the river bank and came to a grove of asoka trees. 
Sita was delighted to see the flowers and clapped her Uttle 
hands with pleasure. The happy Rama gathered quantities 
of blossoms and Sita made garlands and hung one on Rama’s 
and one on her own neck. Then she made loops of flowers 
for their ears and tied more flowers in their hair, and they 
wandered on as happy as Siva in the woods of Himalaya 
with his beloved wife Parvati. At last they found their 
way back to the hut. There Lakshmana was waiting for 
them. He had been shooting and had killed some antelopes. 
When the meat had been dressed, Rama and Sita offered 
sacrifice of it to the gods and Pitris. Then Rama and 
Lakshmana ate, and afterwards, when they had finished, 
Sita took her meal. 

While they were eating their meal, there was a great 
tumult in the forest below them. It was 


The approach 
of Bharata. 
Lakphmana 
climbs a tree. 


Bharata’s army approaching and the noise 
that the elephants and the other wild beasts 
made as they fled, crashing through the 


trees and undergrowth at the approach 
of the soldiers, startled the princes and Sita. “ What cm 
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this uproar be ?” Rama asked Lakshmana. “ See ! the 
elephants, deer, and buffaloes are running off in all directions. 
Perhaps some Raja is coming to hunt.” 

Lakshmana climbed a tree and, lookmg all round, saw 
a large army coming from the north, elephants, cars, cavalry 
and infantry. He called out to Rama : An army is coming 
through the forest. I believe that it is the army of Bharata. 
He is jealous of you even in the jungle and he is coming to 
kill us both; so that he may reign without a rival. I see his 
flag on the leading chariot. Let us get ready our bows and 
kill him. Then all the soldiers wdll hail you as Yuvaraja, 
and you can return to Ayodhya in peace.” 

But the ever gentle Rama replied : “ What harm has 
Bharata done us and what reason have we to fear him that 
you wish to kill him ? 1 have promised to live here and 
and I have no wish to have the throne. I must keep my 
father’s promise. Perhai)s Bharata has come out of affection 
or perhaps he has come to surrender the raj to me. It is 
wrong of you to speak so cruelly of him.” 

Lakshmana was much ashamed and said : “ Perhaps 
our father has come to see us.” Rama knew that his brother 
was ashamed of his unkindness and he spoke to him kindly. 

Perhaps it is our father who has come to take us home. 
1 see the royal elephant leading the army, but I cannot see 
the white umbrella of the Maharaja.” 

Then, as has been related, the army halted, and 
Bharata, Satrughna, Sumantra and Guha 
^ , walked towards the iflace where the smoke 

that his father curled above the trees. Soon they came 
is dead to an opening where stood the hut built 

of the branches of trees and roofed with 
palm leaves. Over the doorway hung a large golden bow 
and a quiver of keen-pointed arrows ; beneath were hanging 
two sharp swords and two shields. On the side of the hut 
Avas the sacred enclosure. On the altar there the fire blazed 
high, and beside the altar sat Rama on an antelope’s skin 
dressed as a devotee with his hair matted. Beside him 
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were Sita and Lakshmana. When they saw Bharata, they 
rose ; and Bharata said to his companions : “ See what 
my mother’s ambitions have caused. Rama, attended in 
Ayodhya by faithful subjects, is here the companion of wild 
beasts. He who had hundreds of robes wears now the humble 
dress of bark. He whose head was once adorned with flowers 
and scented now w^ears his hair matted. He whose body 
was formerly perfumed with costly sandalwood is now^ cover- 
ed with the dust of the forest. All this misery he bears 
because of me.” 

Running forward, he took Rama into his arms and clasped 
him close. ‘"Brother”, Rama asked, “where is our father 
and why have you come to this forest V Looking at Rama 
with great affection, Bharata said : “Dear brother, having 
banished you to please my mother, our father has died of 
grief. I have come to ask you to accept the throne. But 
first you must perform the rites of water for your father. 
Satrughna and I have already offered water. Rama, our 
father loved you more than all of us. From grief for you 
and his longing to see you he has gone to the mansions of 
Indra.” 

The news of the death of his father overwhelmed Rama 
as the thunderbolt, cast by Indra, overwhelmed the Danavas. 
He sank to the ground like a tree cut with an axe. For 
some minutes he lay unconscious, while Sita and his brothers 
sprinkled water on him. When he recovered, he wept bit- 
terly. saying : “What happiness can 1 hope for in Ayodhya 
again now that the best of fathers and the wisest of rulers 
is dead '? Happy were you and Satrughna, Bharata, to be 
able to perform the funeral ceremonies. If I live through 
my exile and return, how' sorrowful will be my home coming 
with no kind father to cheer and welcome me. Sita, you 
have lost a father as tender as your own father. ,Oh ! 
Lakshmana, we are fatherless, fatherless ! How can. we 
bear this load of sorrow’^ ?” 

For a time they all wept together. Then Lakshmana 
said : “Let us go to the river and there make the offerinf 
9 
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of water.” So the brothers went through the woods to the 
banks of the beautiful Mandakini and walking into the holy 
stream they sprinkled water saying : “D ^iratha, may this 
be thine”. Filling his joined palms and turning liis face 
towards the South, the quarter sacred to Yama, Rama said : 
“Raja of Rajas, may this pure clear crystal water given to 
you by me quencli your thirst in the world of spirits.” When 
they came out of the water, they i)repared the funeral cakes, 
making them of the pulp of the fig tree and of such other 
materials as could be procured in the forest. These they 
put on the sacred kusa grass, saying : “Maharaja, eat, we 
pray you, of these cakes, for that which is food for us should 
be offered to you who are as our god”. Then hand in hand 
the brothers returned to the hut. 

Soon afterwards the counsellors headed by Sumantra 
approached the hut. When Rama saw them, 
Vasishta, the he was much affected and he took each of his 
^u^ier8°^como f^l^her’s ministers in his arms and embraced 
to see Rama. him. Then Vasishta and the Ranis came. 
When 'Kausalya saw the funeral cakes laid 
on the kusa grass, she broke out into loud lamentations, 
saying : “See the coarse cakes that my son has prepared as 
his funeral offerings. How can Dasaratha, Indra’s equal on 
earth, care to eat of the pulp of tlie fig tree ? What humi- 
iiation he suffers, how wretched is my dear son’s lot in life 
when he is compelled to offer such cakes to his father. Da- 
saratha shares in our misery, for it is truly written that the 
food of a man is the food of his god.” 

Then the Ranis w^pt. to see Rama in such a condition. 
He knelt to embrace their feet and they embraced him and 
stroked his liead. Then in the same way Lakshmana greeted 
them and Sita bowed before her mothers-m-law^ The Ranis 
embraced her and grieved over the fact that her life in the 
jungle had made her thin, Meanw’^hile Rama embraced the 
feet of Vasishta, as Indra embraces the feet of Vrihaspati. 
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Now when the night had passed, Bharata, Satrughna> 
the Ranis, the counsellors, the Brahmans 
Bharata tries and the chiefs of the army gathered round 
Rama ^” 00 ^ ^he hut, and Bharata once more tried to 
the throne. persuade Rama to return. “My mother , 

he said, “regrets deeply what she has done. 
Likp a bridge swej)t away by a stream in flood the succession 
to the throne has been for a moment interrupted by the 
flood of her ambition. Now I give the raj back to you to 
whom it belongs. Forgive my mother who has wronged 
you and undo the harm and evil wrought by her anger and 
ambition. By taking the throne you will be helping our 
father to escape from the sin of his treatment of you. Humbly 
with bowed head 1 pray you to grant my wish. Forgive 
my mother and show pity to us all, as God shows pity to all 
his creatures. But, if you will not listen to me and refuse 
to leave the forest, then I shall live here also.’’ 

“Bharata”, replied Rama gently but firmly, “in fulfil- 
ment of his solemn promise to your mother, our father gave 
you the raj and ordered me into exile. You must help the 
Maharaja to fulfil his promise. That is your duty. In 
that w ay you save your father from sin and you please your 
mother. Return now with Satrughna to Ayodhya and 
comfort the people, while with Sita and Lakshmana I live 
the forest life. You must be a ruler of men, while I shall 
be a ruler of wild beasts. Go back to our fair city and let 
me return to the wilderness of Dandaka. The white um- 
brella shall shade your head from the sun, while mine shall 
be shaded by the trees. Satrughna will devote himself to 
you and the faithful Lakshmana will stay by my side.” 

Among the Brahman followers of Vasishta there wss 
one Javali, a famoua logician in the service 
S^ch of the Qf Maharaja. He now came for- 

ci^^vali. ward and, addressing Rama, said: — “Illus- 
trious prince, may good fortune ever attend 
you. A learned prince and one who has assumed the sacr^ 
dress of a rishi cannot judge matters as a common man woulL* 
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Having obeyed your father and come to the forest, you have 
already fulfilled your duty. He is now dead and his com- 
mands are no longer binding on you. It # disgraceful that 
you should live an idle and useless life merely because of 
high notions of honour and in fulfilment of a promise to a 
dead man. It is not proper that you should despise the raj. 
Bharata, to whom it was given, begs you to take it. Kaikeyi, 
for whose sake the great wrong was done you, regrets her 
cruelty and asks you to return. Accept the throne and make 
your people happy. It is not right that you should con- 
tinue to obey your dead father. Wise men disapprove of 
such conduct, which is dictated by a silly idea. Your father 
has no right to expect you to obey him. Ilis soul has left 
the body we know and now inhabits another body. How 
can he who inhabits another body have any claim to your 
obedience ? A man is born alone and dies alone. His parents 
are like an inn in which a traveller lives for a time and then 
goes away. He is foolish who sets much store by a tempo- 
rary home. As a traveller sleeps the night beneath a mango 
tree and next mormn^ goes on his way, so the parents, the 
home and the property of each of us are but our wayside inn. 
What reason then can there be for you to give up your 
inheritance and its glories, to turn away from the smooth 
easy well- watered road to follow a jungle pathway full of 
sharp stones and thorns ? Instal yourself as sovereign in 
Ayodhya. The people anxiously await you. The power 
and pleasure of the throne are rightfully yours. Take plea- 
sure in your life of royal grandeur as the gods enjoy their 
celestial abode. Dasaratha is dead and has nothing to do 
with you or you with him. He is one person and you are 
another. A father is only an animal. We are all nothing 
but animals. Man is produced by his father and mother 
as animals are produced. We know this life, but we know 
nothing of the life to come. It is better therefore to take 
pleasure in this life and not to bother about the future. This 
life is the on.y life we have,' and you act foolishly in fore- 
going the plea^ res of a king because of a promise.’’ 
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‘Those who snatch at wealth and happiness in this world 

are wise men. Those who deny themselves 

the^^^Do^trine^ here for the sake of a future which does not 

“Let US Eat and exist are sheer fools. They torture and deny 

Dnnk, for To- themselves and at death are utterly des- 
morrow we B,e . 

cakes to their dead relatives, but this is mere waste of good 
food. How can the food be eaten by the dead ? How can 
a father eat the cakes offered by his son ? If the soul is im- 
mortal, the moment it leaves one body it must enter another. 
How can it eat the cake when it has become some one else ? 
The idea is absurd. If you argue that the cake offered to 
the dead and then given to the cows satisfies the hunger of 
the dead, then why should not a cake given to a cow after 
it had been offered to the spirit of a friend living in a distant 
country satisfy the hunger of that absent friend ? The learned 
have compiled the so-called sacred writings which order 
men to make offerings and sacrifices and by self-denial to 
win reward hereafter ; but that is all folly. There is nothing 
but this world. This is all we have and we are fools if we 
do not try to be happy while we can. Rama, be wise 1 
What we can perceive by our senses, what we can taste, 
see and feel, that only is real and worthy of pursuit. 
Of material things we have the proof of our senses ; of 
spiritual things we have no proof, we know nothing. 
Follow the example of the wise and make the most of 
this life. Kings and heroes have died leaving their children 
and wives to mourn them ; but what do we know of them 
now ? Who knows whether they have become Gandharvas 
or Yakshas ? We do not know what they are or where they 
have gone. Their names and their lineage are recorded, 
and those who love their memory, believe that they are 
living where they hope that they are living. The whole 
universe is in disorder, for the wicket! are often happy and 
prosperous and the good are often miserable. Ever^hing 
that exists, men, animals, birds, trees will pass away. Tins 
world is a mere chaps, a confusion in which the wise are thcl $ 
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who struggle to grasp as much happiness as they can. Do 
not waste your youth in the forest but take the throne and 
live your days in luxury and pleasure.’’ 1 

Wlien Javali had ended his cunning speech, Rama re- 
plied angrily to him. “I think that your 
di^a^t reply!” arguments are false and disgraceful”, he said. 

“Accustomed all my life to obey my father, 
I could no more disobey him now than a well-trained horse 
will leave the road or a good wife will desert her husband. 
I obey my father now that he is dead just as I obeyed him 
while he lived. If I did otherwise, I should consider that 


I was sinful and unprincipled. Your cunning words affect 
me no more than a mountain is moved by the wind. Your 
subtle lies are like heady wine, tasting sweet but poisoning 
the blood and robbing a man of his wits. You say that this 
life is all we have, that if we do not snatch pleasure here 
we are fools, because there is no happiness after death. If 
that were so, why do men condemn the vicious and selfish 
pleasure-seeker ? He should not be blamed, if that most 
contemptible of humafi weaknesses, the love of pleasure is, 
as you declare, a mark of wdsdom. Why do the learned 
xishis deny themselves everytliing, living on roots and wild 
jungle fruits ? If you refuse to accept any but direct proof, 
then a woman ought to be regarded as a widow the moment 
her husband goes on a journey. All that astronomy and 
the other sciences teach us must also be rejected, for most 
of their laws are based on inference. Did not Indra, the 


sovereign of the gods, obtain his heavenly kingdom by the 
performance of a hundred sacrifices ? Kusika, the son of 
Atri, is another proof. He and other famous sages have 
won glory and power by offering sacrifices and by mortifi- 
cation of the flesh, which you say are useless. Even if your 
arguments were not as false and worthless as I believe them 
to be, I should still obey my father, though he is dead. The 
throne was given by him to Bharata. Let my brother 
govern the kingdom in accordance with the command of 
our father.” 
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When the counsellors, officers and people heard Bama 
speak thus, they were filled with admiration for his obedience 
to the will of his father. Then, as it was late in the day, 
the meeting came to an end and all those present returned 
to their quarters. 

On the morrow Bharata and his counsellors once more 
Bharata makes approached Rama and begged him to accept 
another appeal “Javali”, replied Rama, “praises 

turn *^”to ^ Ayo- both the good man and the bad man, the pure 
<ihya. and the impure, the noble-hearted and the 

self-seeker. According to him there is no difference be- 
tween virtue and vice except that the virtuous man is a fool 
and is wasting his time in trying to be virtuous. He confuses 
right and wrong ; he declares that anything is right that 
gives you worldly enjoyment. If I were deceived by his 
false argument and confused good and evil, I should be 
despised and condemned by all, and by my example I should 
corrupt the whole kingdom. A people always follow the 
example of their ruler and my subjects would have no rule 
but their passions. Truthfulness and mercy are the eternal 
duties of a king ; by his example he leads all his subjects 
on the path of virtue and truth. The truthful man is dear 
to the gods and respected by the rishis : his fame spreads 
throughout the whole world. I regret, Javali, that my 
father showed favour to a man of such a low mind, an atheist 
who in denying god has lost all sympathy with virtue. To 
my mind an atheist like you is no better than a thief ; but 
you are worse, for you deny god altogether. No virtuous 
raja who desires the good of his subjects will permit an atheist 
to remain in his presence. The Brahmans, living lives of 
devotion in contemplation of the joys of heaven, offer peace 
offerings and burnt sacrifice. The sages who are loved and 
revered by all men are those who are good themselves and 
eager to reach goodness, who are charitable and kind to all 
who (Jo no mail wrong and live in self-denial and prayer.’’ 

Convinced by the earnest eloquence of Rama, Ja\^li 
said : “ At heart I am no atheist. I have only adopted f c 
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arguments of the godless in my anxiety to persuade you to 
accept the throne. Pardon me. All that you have said 
is true.” 

Then Vasishta tried to persuade Rama. ‘Mavali has 
employed on purpose”, he said, “the argu- 
Va^ishta’s ef- ments of the selfish man of the world. He 
Rama? ^ has believed that any weapons ought to be 

used to break down your resolution. You 
are the eldest son of Dasaratha and heir to the throne. Have 
mercy on your subjects then and accept the raj. It is right 
that you should listen to our appeal. In the house of Iksh- 
waku the eldest son always succeeds : a younger son cannot 
be anointed raja while the elder lives. You do wrong 
to break this ancient custom. There are three persons 
whom every man ought to obey, his father, his mother and 
his teacher. A father creates, a mother nourishes, but a 
teacher instructs. He then is entitled to implicit obedience. 
I was your father’s teacher and now I am yours. If you 
obey me, you need have no fear that you will be breaking 
the Sastras. Then there is your mother. It is right for 
you to obey her. You cannot do wrong by obeying her ; 
nor in listening to the request of Bharata will you act un- 
truthfully or unjustly.” 

“The debt of a child to his parents”, replied Rama, “can 
never be paid in full. The tenderness of a father and mother 
in rearing a child, in clothing, feeding and guarding it from 
all harm, in educating it and teaching it good, can never be 
repaid. Of the parents the father is the greater. There- 
fore a son must obey his father always.” 

When Bharata heard his brother’s words, he was in des- 
pair and said to Sumantra : “Spread at once 
Bharata threa- kusa grass on this spot. I will sit at the door 
^dTama ’ on Rama’s hut till he will listen to me. As 
Rama. a Brahman, robbed of bis money, lies before 

the door of his debtor without food or water, 
so I will sit here imtil Rama is willing to returti with me to 
Ayodhya. 
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Then Rama rebuked his brother, saying : “Tell me what 
evil am I doing, what wTong have you suffered at my hands,, 
that you threaten to sit in dharna against me. It is just 
and right for Brahmans to sit in dharna against debtors ; 
but it is not according to the law for one prince to threaten 
another prince in this way. Recall this unjust order and 
return at once to Ayodhya.” 

Turning to his counsellors, officers and all assembled 
there, Bharata said : “You are the people of Kosala. Why 
do you not beseech Rama to return V Then the spokesmen 
of the people said : “AVe understand how Rama feels and 
we sympathise with your appeal. But Rama is here to 
fulfil his father’s word. This is so sacred a duty that we can- 
not hastily interfere in the case of a son so engaged.” 

“Rise, dear brother”, Rama said to Bharata, “and touch 
me and also touch water that you may be purified of the 
guilt of sitting down to starve out your brother.” 

Then Bharata rose and touched water and said : “Coun- 
sellors, ministers and people, I do not wish for the throne,, 
nor did I ask my mother to get it for me, nor was I the cause 
of Rama’s exile. If any of his sons must fulfil my father’s- 
word and reside for fourteen years in the forest, let me be 
the chosen one.” But Rama said : “Whatever contracts, 
were made by my father while alive, whether by sale, pur- 
chase or pledge, cannot be varied by me or Bharata. In 
the same way my father’s promise can only be fulfilled in 
the way he gave it. No one can take my j)lace in the forest 
and I do not wish that any one should. What my father 
ordered was right. I am grateful to you, Bharata, for your 
generosity in resigning the raj and your devotion to me 
touches me much. All I can say is that when my term o£ 
exile is completed, I will return and rule the kingdom with 
your help. Then my father’s promise to Kaikeyi will have 
iDeen faithfully fulfilled.” 
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When the Brahmans and counsellors heard these noble 

words, they were full of adn^iration and said 

Bharato de- Bharata : “Out of respec 'for vour father’s 
Glares that he , , ^ i! aii 

will rule the memory, you must obey your brother. All 

land through those who love your father must wish that 
has worn memory should be freed of all debt. He 

has died through grief at losing Rama and 
it is necessary that all his promises should be faithfully kept.” 

Then Bharata took a pair of new shoes adorned with 
gold and, turning to Rama, he said : “Put these on for a 
minute. By their means everything can be settled.” Rama 
3 )ut on the shoes and then, taking them off, handed them 
back to Bharata who, bowing low before them, said : “As 
long as you live in the forest, 1 will wear my hair matted, 
dress like a rislii and live on fruits and roots. Until you 
return I will live outside the city and govern the land for 
you through your shoes. If you do not return within five 
days of the completion of the fourteenth year, I shall enter 
the fire.” 

Then Rama embrsCced his brothers and bowed at the 
feet of the Ranis and Yasishta and bade them 
Bharata re- all farewell. The army started to march 
back to Kosala and Bharata, putting the 
t<) ^ Nandigrama shoes on his head, mounted his chariot with 
as a rishi. Satrughna, preceded by Yasishta and all his 

counsellors. After once more visiting Bha- 
radwaja, they all returned to Ayodhya. The people had 
hoped that Rama would return with his brother. When 
they saw Bharata entering the city alone, they were dis- 
appointed and gloomy ; silent crowds watched the proces- 
sion. The bright happy days of Ayodhya seemed to have 
ended. The people were listless and depressed and the busy 
life of the bazaars seemed diminished. In these days of 
gloom the city was like a stream that has been dried up by 
the burning heat, or the smokeless quivering flame of a 
sacrificial fire when the sacrifices have been consumed, or 
the ocean when the roar of the waves has been hushed by 
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a calm, or a necklace stripped of its precious stones, or a 
climbing plant, once loaded with flowers and buzzed round 
by bees, when scorched up in a jungle lire, or a bowstring 
that drops from the bow when cut with a swifter arrow, or 
the clear light of the sun when obscured by a dark cloud 
in the rainy season. 

When Bharata arrived at the palace he said : “I will 
now go to Nandigrama and will live there till Rama returns.” 
All approved of this resolution and forthwith he set out for 
Nandigrama. When he arrived there, he said to his atten- 
dants. '‘Bring the State umbrella and ])lace it over these 
shoes, for by them is justice established in the kingdom.” 
Thus honouring Rama the forlorn Bharata governed through 
the shoes at Nandigrama. Assuming the dress of a rishi 
and having his hair matted, faithfully he kept his word, 
holding the umbrella over the shoes at durbar, while Sa- 
trughna fanned them with the chamara. All the affairs of 
the country were transacted under the authority of the shoes. 
All the tributes from chiefs and all the presents brought 
were laid first before the shoes and were then disposed of 
as was necessary for the good of the State. 

In the neighbourhood of Chitrakuta lived many sages. 

These holy men were much troubled by 

rakshasas. Soon after Bharata had returned 
visits^ tlie her^ Avodhya, oue of them oame to Rama and 
mitAge of Atri. told him that they all intended to go away. 

“These rakshasas feed on human flesh”, he 
said, “and can at will change their form. Their leader in 
this district is Khara, younger brother of their great Raja 
Ravana who holds his court at Lanka. Khara is a great 
fighter, fearless and cruel and a cannibal who has no respect 
for age or sex. These vile rakshasas* terrify us by their hide- 
ous appearance, annoy us by throwing unclean things at 
us and in other ways continually molest us. During the 
time of sacrifice they play tricks on us, throwing the sacred 
implements about and polluting the offering with bload. 
Themselves wretches without faith, they shriek in the mjs 
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of the Brahmans at their devotions, scatter the kusa grass 
and the flowers and in all ways spoil the '"^orifice. We are 
so pestered by these fiends that we are goin^ away to a forest 
abounding in fruit. We think that, when you are alone, 
Khara will attack you. It will be well that you should move 
elsewhere.’’ 

Then the sages left Chitrakuta and after a time Rama 
decided to go away also. He, Sita and Lakshmana travelled 
towards the south till they reached the hermitage of Atri. 
The sage and his devout wife Anasuya received them kindly. 
The gentle and aged Anasuya was very tender to Sita and 
praised her for her devrotion in following her husband into 
exile. “The wife”, she said, “who loves her husband whe- 
ther he is in a palace or in the jungle, whether he be rich or 
poor, will gain a great reward hereafter. A good woman 
regards her husband as her god as well as her greatest 
friend. For the unfaithful woman and for her who is dis- 
obedient, arrogant, and tries to rule her husband, there is 
nothing but dishonoipr in this world and punishment in the 
next.” “T know,” Sita replied, “that a wife must worship 
her husband; however wicked or poor he be. My mother 
taught me that ‘a woman has no greater religious duty than 
that of honouring her husband’. How much more then 
ought she to revere him when, as in my case, the husband 
is kind, unselfish and noble-hearted ?” 

Anasuya was very pleased with Sita’s words. She kissed 
her head and said : “I give you my blessing, my child. Learn 
from me the secret of perpetual beauty, namely, piety and 
faith in your husband.” At Anasuya’s request Sita told 
her of her birth and marriage and, when simset came, the 
old lady said : “The star-spangled night has come ; the 
birds are flocking to their roosting places in the trees ; the 
rishis in wet garments are returning from their bath ; from 
the altar rises the soft blue smoke of the sacrifice ; the green 
leaves are turning black in the twilight and in the jungle 
are heard the cries of the wild beasts prowling in search of 
jood. Go now and attend to Rama’s food.” 
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On the morrow Atri and the other sages told the princes 
that the forest was infested by rakshasas 
D^daka?^^^ beasts of whom the devotees were 

much afraid. They begged them to des- 
troy them. Rama promised to do so, and, armed with 
their bows, he and Lakshmana, taking Sita with them, en- 
tered the great forest of Dandaka. After walking for some 
time they came to a group of huts inhabited by Brahmans. 
The courtyard of each was clean and neat and deer wandered 
around the huts and birds fluttered down for the grain. 
The settlement was surrounded by fine trees growing in 
groves and bearing delicious fruits. The wood was filled 
with flowers. Here and there the trees parted to encircle 
pools covered with lotuses and water-lilies. The Brahmans 
welcomed the three and brought them water and fruit and 
flowers. At the hermitage the princes and Sita stayed the 
night. At sunris the)^ bade the rishis farewell and went 
into the densest part of the forest which was full of large 
deer, bears and other wild animals. Here and there the 
foliage o])ened out into glades where there were lakes cover- 
ed with ducks and many kinds of waterfowl. In the forest 
trees the monkeys chattered unendingly and birds filled the 
air with their sweet songs. 

When they had w^alked some way in the dense wood 
they came to the lair of Viradha, one of the 
Fight with fiercest of the man-eating rakshasas. He 
Viradha. Sitting at the month of a cave on a tiger s 

skin. His hideous face was smeared with 
blood and raw fat, and he was constantly howling like a wild 
beast. His body w^as huge and his arms w^ere long and hairy ; 
his stomach protruded ; his eyes were deep-set and glowed 
red like fire ; and his cavernous mouth was armed with great 
yellow pointed teeth. Before his den were the carcases of 
tigers, wolves and deer and a huge elephant’s head spitted 
on iron spikes. When Viradha saw the princes and Sita, 
he jumped up and ran tow’^ards them. Seizing Sita in his 
arms, he cried out : “What are you doing here, you dwarf, 
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clad like rishis, yet carrying bows and arrows ? I am Viradha, 
son of Kala, the rakshasa lord of this f ^st of Dandaka. 
When 1 am hungry, I eat the sages who iiVe in the forest. 
Ah ! ha ! I have a tender morsel in this woman. 1 shall 
enjoy my meal. But tell me who you are and where you 
are going.” 

“We are brothers, Kshatriyas”, Rama replied, “and we 
have come to live in the forest”. 

Then the rakshasa was very angry. “No one can live 
here”, he said, “without my permission. I am lord of the 
forest and because of my many prayers and penances in the 
past, Brahma has given me a boon, namely, that I cannot 
be killed by mortal weapons. It is therefore useless for you 
to try to fight me. I shall not eat this beautiful woman. 
She shall be my wife, and you two must go away or I will 
kill you and drink your blood.” 

Hearing these dreadful words, Sita screamed piteously. 
Mad with rage and indignation, Rama cried out : “See, 
Lakshmana, what misery Kaikeyi’s ambitions have inflicted 
on us. Neither the death of my father nor the loss of the 
throne is such agony to me as to see Sita in the clutches of 
this hideous wretch.” 

“Quick !” Lakshmana cried ; “we must rescue her. Do 
not waste time in lamentation, but let us kill the fiend.” 
Then, taking arrows from his quiver and shouting defiance 
at Viradha, he fired seven shafts at him with so deadly an 
aim that the rakshasa, streaming with blood, released Sita 
and fell on the ground^ moaning. But only for a moment 
he lay there. Then he sprang up and hurled a javelin at 
Lakshmana. But the prince received it on his stout shield 
and it fell harmless to the earth. Brandishing a huge sj)ear, 
Viradha now advanced.’ The princes fired a shower of 
arrows ; but, though they wounded the rakshasa, no mortal 
weapon could kiH him. Before the princes could draw tlieir 
swords, Viradha struck at them with his mighty spear. Ward- 
ing off the blows vrith their shields, they dragged their swords 
from their sheaths and together they rushed at Viradha, 
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hacking at him with all their might. The blood streamed 
from his wounds and the furious rakshasa seized Rama and 
Lakshmana one in each hand and threw them over his shoul- 
ders as if they had been children. Then, uttering a yell of 
rage, he fled back to his lair. Jumping up, the brothers 
ran after Viradha and Rama struck off one arm and Laksh- 
mana the other, and weak with loss of blood the rakshasa 
fell down. Then Rama and Lakshmana beat him with 
their fists and kicked him. lafting him up, they dashed 
him to the ground again and again till they were tired, but 
they could not kill him. Then Rama said : “This creature, 
because of his past devotions, cannot be killed by us. Let 
us bury him alive.” Lakshmana wished to burn him, but 
Rama said : “No, let us bury him”. St) they dug a deep 
pit by Viradha’s side and, when it was dee]) enough, they 
rolled Viradha’s bleeding body into it and threw earth over 
it till the rakshasa was suffocated. 

For a time the forest echoed with the yells of the dying 
ogre. But. when at last Viradha Avas dead, there arose from 
the grave a form of angelic beauty. This being was carried 
up to heaven. As he ascended with joined hands, he spoke 
to Rama : “By the ble.ssing of the gods may you have happi- 
ness and success in this world into which you have been 
born for the good of mankind. In my rakshasa form I 
knew who you were. I abused you and attacked you that 
you might grow angry and kill me. I am a Oandharva 
named Kosharee and I used to sing in the court of Kuvera. 
One day he became angry with me and cursed me, saying r 
“Go to the earth and become a rakshasa in the forest of 
Dandaka. You must live there till the Lord Vishnu in his 
incarnation as Prince Rama of the royal house of Ikshwaku 
kills you, when you will resume your, proper form. I thank 
you for liberating me and I return to my master Kuvera.’* 
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When Viradha had thus ascended, Bama, Lakshmana 
and Sita wandered on till ' hey came to the 
hermitage of the great sage darabhanga. As 
they approached it they saw a wonderful 
sight. In a chariot bright as the sun and 
drawn by a team of shining horses Indra 
passed through the sky followed by all the gods. His gar- 
ments were glowing and his ornaments shone like the sun. 
Over his head was a golden umbrella and on each side of him 
stood a lovely Apsara fanning him with a golden chamara. 
Indra came to visit Sarabhanga. The princes and Sita 
were lost in wonder at the glowing car and the divine steeds 
a,nd the attendants of Indra. These were fierce young 
warriors of twenty-five years of age, broad-chested and 
strong-armed. They carried swords of burnished steel, 
were dressed in robes the colour of topaz and were adorned 
with jewelled ear-rings and necklaces of gold. 

When Indra left the hermitage, Rama, Lakshmana and 
Sita approached Sarabhanga and kissed his feet. The sage 
made them welcome and gave them food. Rama enquired 
why Indra had come and Sarabhanga said : “He came to 
take me to Brahma’s heaven. But knowing, beloved guest, 
that you were not far off, I wmuld not go to heaven till I had 
seen you. Having seen you, 1 will now de])art. To you I 
give all the powers and merits that I have gained by penance 
and prayer.” 

“Great Sage,” said Rama. “I am grateful, but I return 
to you all the powers that you have acquired. Depart now 
in ])eace ; but first tell me wdiere I can live.” 

“There is,” Sarabhanga replied, “a sage Sutikshna in this 
forest. He will tell you where you should go. Now I will 
cast off this body of mine as a snake sloughs its skin.” Then 
he prepared a funeral pile and poured ghee on it. When 
the flames blazed high, he entered the fire and was entirely 
•consumed skin, hair, flesh and bone. WTien the body was 
Ash, from the clear flame there rose a youth beautiful as the 
God of Love, and in this form Sarabhanga went to heaven. 
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When Sarabhanga had ascended to heaven, all the sages 
and sanyasis of the neighbourhood came to 

All the San- Rama and, bowing low, greeted him. There 
yasis come to i f i c 

Rama and ask were men who observed a vow of poverty 

for protection and had no belongings. There were those 
s^asar lived on raw food and those who lived 

only on leaves. There were those who stood 
in water up to their necks, those who slept on the bare ground, 
those who did not sleep at all, those who stood always on 
one leg and those who- spent all their life repeating the Vedas. 
Others among these rishis worshipped the gods with j&re 
surrounding them and with their heads exposed to the mid- 
day sun. Some only ate during four months in the year ; 
some hung by their heels from the branches of trees like bats ; 
some starved themselves and some stood on their heads 
or only on the point of one of their great toes. These men 
hailed Rama as their protector and lord. “Mighty son of 
the house of Ikshwaku”, they said, “the raja who takes a 
sixth of the harvest, yet does not protect his people is an 
unjust man. The king who does not care for his subjects 
as he would care for his own life or for the lives of his children 
is hated by all men. The raja who governs justly and who 
punishes the wrong-doer becomes famous and is loved by 
all. You are our raja and we appeal to you to protect us 
from the rakshasas. The sages who lived near the Panipa 
river, those on the banks of the Mandakini and those in the 
woods around Chitrakuta have been eaten by the rakshasas. 
We live in daily fear. Protect us from these demons’\ 

“It is not proper,’’ Rama replied, “that you should 
make appeals to me who am your servant and proud to 
obey you. I have come to the forest at my father’s com- 
mand to fulfil his word and to stop the persecutions of these 
rakshasas”. Having promised to make war against the 
demons, Rama started out for the hermitage of Sutikshna. 


10 
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After walking a long way and crossing many river^s, they 
reached Sutikshna's h \ The sage was. 
covered with dust and his hair was matted. 
He had starved so much that his body waa 
mere skin and bone. Sutikshna embraced 
Rama and made him welcome. He told 
him to make his home there, that he himself had only waited 
to ascend to heaven till Rama arrived, and that the hermit- 
age was now his. So Rama decided to live there while he 
made w^ar against the rakshasas. The next day at dawn 
he, Lakshmana and Sita went to visit the other hermitages, 
in the neigh bourhoc^d. Sita did not wish Rama to fight the 
rakshasas and, as they walked, she reproached him for having, 
promised to make war against them. ‘‘Beloved lord’’, she 
said, “even the best men may sometimes mistake wrong for 
right. He is wise who conquers the first wTong impulse. 
You are truthful and lead a pure and noble life ; but you 
have allow^ed the vice of anger to take possession of your 
heart. You came to , the forest as a devotee ; but now 
you have promised to kill the rakshasas. I do not think it 
is right that you should do this. When the bow of the 
Kshatriya and the sacrificial fire of the Brahman are allied,, 
their power and juide rapidly increase. A devotee should 
not be proud but live a humble unselfish life. If you tell 
me that it is the duty of a Kshatriya to punish the wicked 
and protect the good and the oppressed, I answer that that 
is the duty of a Kshatriya who is a raja, not of one who is a 
devotee. When you h|ive returned to Ayodhya and re- 
covered the throne, draw your bow then against the rakshasas. 
While you are a. devotee, you ought not to wush to injure 
any creature. There was once a rishi who prayed so much 
and became so holy that Tndra was jealous. He visited 
the sage in the form of a warrior and entrusted to him a 
very wonderful sword. The rishi was so afraid of losing 
the precious weapon that he carried it about with him al- 
ways. At last the temptation to use so fine a weapon was. 
too strong for him, and he ceased to pray and meditate and 
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could think only of war and the glories of a soldier’s life. 
Thus his devotions in the past were all wasted and he died 
unhappy and disgraced. These rakshasas have not harmed 
you, yet you seek to kill them. I am sure that this is not 
right. In this forest of Dandaka you ought to spend your 
life in prayer and in performing the duties of a rishi. Hap- 
piness never comes from a selfish i)ride in one’s power. 
Beloved, forgive my boldness. I am only a woman and I 
do not understand the rules of duty as you do.” 

‘‘Dear wife, your advice is good and is given to me because 
you love me ; but I cannot listen to it. You agree that a 
Kshatriya must carry a bow that all those in distress may 
not call on him for help in vain. These sages are persecuted 
by cruel rakshasas and they have sought my protection. 
How can I be deaf to their appeal when I have strength to 
protect them ? I can surrender my life or even you and 
Lakshmana, but I cannot break my word. I have promised 
these Brahmans that I will protect them and I must do so.* 
You have spoken from affection. I am pleased, not angry 
at your frankness. Your advice is a proof of your love and 
your words are noble and make me love you more.” 

Having spoken thus, Rama took up his weapons and 
went into the jungle followed by Sita. Be- 
hind her walked Lakshmana also armed. 
They wandered on the slopes of moimtains^ 
crossed many rivers and saw many lakes 
covered with lotuses and crowded with 
waterfowl. In the jungle they met deer, 
buffaloes, hogs and elephants. From hermitage to hermit- 
age they went. In one they lived two months, in another 
a year, in a third four or five months, in a fourth a fortnight* 
Thus ten years of exile passed away and the princes and Sita 
lived happily in the woods with the sages, protecting them 
from the rakshasas with whom Rama and Lakshmana had 
many fights. At the end of ten years they returned to the 
hermitage of the sage Sutikshna. After a time they start^. 
out again to visit the sage Agastya close to the Vindh^ 
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mountains. They walked through the forest to the south- 
ward and after a long journey arrived tfc the hermitage of 
the brother of Agastya. It stood in a clump of trees loaded 
with fruit and flowers. The air was filled with the acrid 
scent of the pepper trees. At the door of the hermitage 
were bundles of wood and kusa grass heaped up ready for 
the sacrifice. From the altar the black resinous smoke rose 
in a murky column, the leaves of the trees around being 
blackened and greasy with the smoke of the homa. At one 
time this lovely glade had been the haunt of two cruel raksha- 
sas, Vatapi and Ilwala, who had destroyed many Brahmans 
until by the divine fire of his anger Agastya had consumed 
them. Rama, Sita and Lakshmana spent the night at the 
lermitage. The next morning they walked on through 
the forest bright with flowers and musical with the songs 
of birds. Here and there they disturbed elephants feeding 
on the new leaves of the trees. In the boughs monkeys 
chattered and played, leaping from tree to tree. It 
was a pleasant journey and they were scarcely tired 
when at last they saw the hermitage in a lovely glade. 
*‘See, Lakshmana”, said Rama, 2)ointing to it, “there is 
the home of the sage whose holiness is so great that he has 
bt?cn able to perform many miracles and whose aid even 
the gods sought against the Danavas. In this beautiful 
spot let us spend the rest of the ’ period of exile with 
this most holy man. Go into the house and tell the 
sage that we have arrived.” 

When Agastya heard that Rama had come, he said to 
his disciples : “Long have I desired to see Rama. Blessed 
am I that he has oome. Bring him and his wife and brother 
to me.” Then, surrounded by his disciples, in his deer skin 
and with hair matted, Agastya welcomed his guests. Rama 
hissed his feet and Agastya kissed the princess head. When 
he had welcomed Sita and Lakshmana, he told his followers 
to prepare food, to ofler some on the altar and then give the 
ic.mainder to Rama. “He must eat according to the rules 
of the Vanaprasthas,” said the sage, “for Rama is our Lord 
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Vishnu, Raja of the world, the lord of all, who comes among 
us on earth in the form of a great and noble-hearted warrior. 
To him all honour must be paid. Beloved guest, enter your 
servant’s home. You are the refuge and lord of all. I 
worship you as lord of the universe.” 

After Rama, Sita and Lakshmana had eaten and were 
refreshed, Agastya sent his attendants to 
Ramra^ma^oal fetch presents for Rama. First, he gave 
bow, arrows, him a bow that had been used by Vishnu 
and two quivers of arrows that were never 
empty. Accept this bow, Rama, he said, 
‘'the work of Visvakarma, adorned with gold and diamonds 
and these two quivers which are always full. With these 
weapons Vishnu slew many Asuras and won great honour 
among the gods. Here also is a golden-hilted sword with 
blade so sharp that nothing can resist it. Here also is armour, 
a coat of mail giv^en to me by Indra. With these weapons 
and clad in this armour you can conquer the world.” 

Then Agastya told Rama how glad he was to see him 
and how pleased he was that he had brought Sita and Laksh- 
mana. You are all tired with the walk here. You must 
rest here a while. Sita is very weary. A princess accustomed 
to palace life, she has come to live in the forest and has 
had the courage to face all the hardships of the jungle life 
out of love for her husband. How different she is from 
most women. They fawn on a husband while he is prosperous 
and desert, him when he is poor. No wise man relies on them ; 
for their moods change as quickly as the lightning flashes, 
their tongues are as sharp as the keenest knife, their affection 
dies out as quickly as it is given, they are as fickle as the winds 
and sea ; and their kisses are deadly poison to a man’s life* 
From all this evil nature Sita is free.. Happy are you, Rama, 
to have so true and noble a wife.” 
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Rama told Agastya that he wished to live near him, and 
■ They go to * '' Ai \ short distance from 

live at Pancha- here on the bank of the Godavery is a place 
i^frienM ^bv Panchavati. It is a lovely spot shaded 

Jatayiis, the with trees loaded with fruit and flowers, and 
King of vuh the great river provides pure water pleasantly 
cool in the hot season.’’ So Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana bade Agastya farewell and started out for Pan- 
chavati. As they walked they saw an immense vulture on the 
road in front of them. WTjcn they were near him, he said to 
Rama : ‘‘ I know w^ho you are. You are the sons of Dasaratha. 
1 knew him and guarded him. I am Jatayus and my father 
is Garuda and my eldest brother is Sainpati. I wish to 
help you and protect you from the dangers of the jungle. 
When you and Lakshmana arc away, 1 will guard Sita.” 
Rama thanked Jatayus and Sita and Lakshmana welcomed 
his help and they all Avent on together to Panchavati. When 
they arrived there, they chose a lovely shaded spot near the 
river bank. Behind it was a lake bright with lilies and far in 
the distance were the misty blue shapes of the Vindhya 
mountains covered w-ith foliage, the home of peacocks and 
other beautiful birds. Here they set to work to build a hut. 
First they made a floor of earth a foot or two high. Then 
they set up stout bamboo posts and made walls of bamboo 
lattice work weaving them closely like screens. On these 
walls they plastered earth and on the roof they fastened 
branches of bamboos and other trees and tied them together 
with strong withies. Then they put on a thatch of leaves 
and grass. Inside, the house was divided into four rooms. 
When their home was finished, the princes went to the 
•Godavery and bathed. Then they gathered water lilies 
from the stream and some of the fruits that grew on the 
trees and they made offerings to the God of dwellings, 
praying that their new home might be blessed and that they 
might live there happily, Then they entered their new 
home and there they lived in peace and contentment till 
more than thirteen years of the period of exile had passed. 
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The thirteenth year had passed, and once more the 
cold season had begun. At dawn when the 
princes went to bathe in the Godavery 
se^n in India Lakshmana almost 

is described by dropped the lota from his shivering 
Lakshmana. hand. He did not like the cold as much 
as Rama did and he was inclined to grumble. 
The cold season that you like so much has come again,” 
he said to his brother, ‘‘ when the farmer reaps the harvest 
of his toil ; the crowning season of the year when the earth 
yields her fruits. Men are stiff with cold, but the fields 
are golden with crops. Men fear to bathe in the icy water, 
while they huddle gladly round the fire. It is the time when 
offerings of new corn are made to the Gods and ancestors, 
wjien the bazaars of cities are filled with corn and fruit and 
all the good things of the earth. Xow is the season 
when warlike Rajas march out to battle. The mountains 
•are covered with snow. The weather at midday is delightful 
And men and animals like to sit in the sunshine and warm 
themselves gratefully. At this season the sun’s heat is mild 
and pleasant ; the days are short and cool ; the forest trees 
are stripped of their leaves and on the mountains snow falls. 
At night men cannot sleep in the open, for there are 
frosts w’hich w^hiten the hard ground. The w^est wind brings 
the frost and blows bitterly in the early morning. When 
the sun rises, the fields of barley and wheat are shrouded 
witli mist which hangs also in low clouds over the rice fields 
in which paddy birds and cranes are already busy feeding. 
In the rice fields the cattle d»*ink. with their eyes half-shut 
through fear of the sharp blades of the corn. Through the 
thick morning mist the sun looks like the moon on a rainy 
night with a halo round it. For the first few hours it gives 
little heat, but at midday it shines witli a comforting warmth. 
At dawn the wild elephant, putting his trunk into the water 
to drink, draws it back quickly because of the cold. The 
waterfowl on the banks of the lake fear to plunge into the 
icy water. Over the rivers hangs a thick fog through 
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come the cries of the cranes standing on the wet sand at 
the water-edge. For hours after daf n from the branches 
of the trees hang drops of dew sparkling like jewels in the 
sunshine which is not hot enough to dry them up. If we 
are cold here, Bharata is cold also in Ayodhya. Full of 
grief for you, he denies himself the comfort of palace life. 
Having refused the throne and the pleasures of a king, he 
lives in the woods like a rishi on fruit and roots. At this 
hour he must be going to bathe in the Sarayu. He also will 
face bravely the bitter cold of the river water and pray in 
the woods for your return. It is strange that Bharata should 
be so gentle and devoted to you. Men, they say, often obey 
their mothers rather than their fathers ; but Bharata doea 
not. Why is Kaikeyi, whose husband was so good and whose 
son is so good, so cruel 

But Kama reproved him. ‘‘ It is not right, he said,. 
“ for you to speak unkindly of our middle mother. You 
do right to praise Bharata, for no brother could have been 
more tender and loving. But I could not listen to him, 
for I was resolved to live in the jungle for the fixed time 
and so fulfil my father’s word. Happy will be the day 
when we can once more see Bharata and Satrughna.” 

Talking thus, the princes reached the river and bathed 
and afterwards made their usual offerings to the Gods. Thua 
their life passed in the wilderness of Dandaka. For a time 
Jatayus the vulture stayed with them ; but after a while 
it went away to its mountain home promising to return soon. 

One day a rakshasi came to the hermitage. This was 
Surpanakha, sister of the great Ravaua,. 
King of Lanka, and of the rakshasa chiefa 
Khara and Dushana who had been appointed 
by Ravana to rule all the country of Dandaka. 
Now Suri)anakha had a cruel and wicked 
nature and she was very ugly. She was squint-eyed, her 
hair was coarse and red, her body was bony and deformed, 
and her voice was like th^ scream of a bird of prey. At 
the door of the hut sat Rama and he looked very noble and 
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handsome, though he wore only deer skins and his soft hair 
was matted. Surpanakha thought' that she had never 
seen an)^one so beautiful before and she fell in love with- 
him at once. But she knew that Rama would turn from 
her in disgust if he saw her as she really was. She had the 
power to transform herself into any shape she pleased ; 
so, as she approached the hermitage, she made herself into 
a most lovely girl, her glossy hair ornamented with flow^era 
and with gold bangles tinkling around her slender ankles 
and wrists. Then, approaching Rama, she asked him why 
he had come with his wife to the rakshasa-haunted forest 
“ I see that you are armed,” she said, so perhaps the 
rishis who live on the banks of the Godavery have asked 
you to come here and defend them.” 

‘‘ I am the son of the Maharaja Dasaratha and my name is 
Rama. Over there are my wife Sita and my brother Laksh- 
mana. At the command of my father I have come to the 
woods to live in exile for fourteen years. And what are you, 
lovely maiden, doing in these thick woods ?” 

‘‘I am a rakshasi and my name is Surpanakha. I can . 
assume any form I choose. My brother is Ravana, King 
of Lanka, and I have four other brothers, Vibhishana the 
Virtuous, Kxmibhakarna the Sleepy, Khara and Dushana* 
Directly I saw you, I wished to have you as my husbands 
I can go where I please, travelling as quick as thought. 
Come with me and we will always be happy and wander 
where we will.” 

Rama looked at Sita to tell her not to be frightened, 
for he Jenew that in a few minutes Surpanakha 

Surpanakha change into her real form and in her 

tries to eat Sita jealous anger perhaps try to seize and eat 
and is wounded gita. Then speaking very gently, he said 
y mana. ^ smile. “ Beautiful maid, I am grater 

ful to you for your kindness ; but, as you 
see, I am already married and you would be angry if you had 
to be the lesser wife. But there is my brother Lakshmau'v, 
handsome and young. He is a suitable husband for you.*^ 
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Turning from Rama, the Rakshasi waP^fjd from the hut door 
to where Lakshmana was sitting. “ i,jautifiil youth,” she 
said, your brother tells me that you will become my husband 
^nd live happily with me in the forest. Come with me, 
for I feel love for you and desire to marry you.” ‘‘ Lovely 
maid, Lakshmana said, “you cannot want a slave like me 
as your husband. I am the slave of my brother. He is 
handsome, strong and a great warrior. You must marry 
him, and he will love you so much that he will desert his 
present wife.” 

Surpanakha really thought that Lakshmana was serious 
-and, going back to where Rama still sat, she cried : “ You 
must come away with me. Never mind this wife of yours.” 

answer Rama only smiled, Surpanakha suddenly 
said If you prefer Sita to mo, I will eat her before your 
eyes ; then I shall have no rival.” Saying this, she rushed 
^t the terrified Sita with a dreadful scream of rage, her eyes 
blazing with hate like burning coals. Rama sprang up, 
crying to Lakshmana': It is never wnse to jest with anyone 
^^ho is cruel and wicked. Defend Sita from this fiend.” 
Snatching up his sword that lay on the grass at his side. 
Lakshmana rushed at Surpanakha and with quick blows 
^ -cut ofE first her nose and then her ears. Thus disfigured 
and with the blood streaming down her face, the rakshasi 
fled back into the wood from which she had come. Re- 
assuming her demon shape but still disfigured and bleeding, 
ourpanakha returned to the jialace of her brother Khara 
who was surrounded l5y many rakshasas. 

When Khara saw his sister bleeding and disfigured he 
^ was very angry. “ Tell me”, he said, who 
Khara sends has dared to wound vou '? Who is there 
b^l^g >8 SO reckless as to play 

Rama, Sita and With a venoiTious Serpent ? What fool has 
I^hmana to fastened the rope of death round his neck 'i 
I cannot believe that any man has had the 
courage thus to jirovoke me. Surely this 
outre,ge must have been (lommitted by one of the gods or 
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great sages. Whoever it be, even it be Indra himself, I will 
fake a dreadful vengeance for this. I will drink their blood 
as a crane drinks milk. None can resist me in my wrath.’’ 

“ It is no god or sage who has thus disfigured me”, 
replied his sister. “ In the forest of Dandaka live two 
brothers Rama and Lakshmana. They are young and 
beautiful. They are broad-shouldered and strong with 
fine eyes and complexions like the sun for glory. I cannot 
say whether they are Devatas or Danavas ; but they claim 
to be of royal birth. They are dressed like the rishis in deer 
skins and feed on the forest products. With them is a beauti- 
ful young woman. I long to drink the frothing blood of her 
and the two brothers.” 

When he heard this, Khara called fourteen of the strongest 
of the rakshasas and gave them orders to go to the forest 
of Dandaka and seize Rama, Lakshmana and Sita and bring 
them to him instantly. Guided by the furious Surpanakha, 
the fourteen soon reached the hermitage ; but by that time 
Rama and Lakshmana had armed themselves. Like dark 
-clouds driven onward by the wind, the rakshasas flew at the 
hut ; but Rama met them with a rain of arrows bright as 
the sun and fledged with golden feathers. Tlieir hearts 
were pierced and they fell down dead. They were as powerless 
against the weapons of Rama as an elephant is in a forest 
fire. 

When she saw' her brotliers’s w'arriors lying dead, Sur- 
panakha gave a yell of rage and fled back 
The rakshasa to Khara. Hearing that his men had been 
arniy marches killed. Khara’s rage was terrible, “ Do 
to attack Rama. Weep, my sister. You shall be terribly 

avenged,” he cried. This day I will send 
these insolent men to their doom.' They shall enter the 
IjJoomy realms of Yama. You shall drink their frothing 
blobd.” Then, calling his brother Dushana, he said : ^‘Gather 
our armies together. Summon to my banner the fourteen 
iihousand rakshasas who are as fierce as tigers and as d^^ 
•as the ink-black thunder clouds. Order my chariot to oe 
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prepared and send me my bows, arrows, sword, spears and 
iron club. I will lead the children of . Vlastya against these 
reckless men and kill them without mercy.” 

Then four horses white as the moon’s light were harnessed 
to the car of Khara which was as bright as the snow on the 
top of Meru with the sun shining on it. It was a vast chariot 
as large as a house, sparkling with gold and jewels, decked 
with banners and hung with a hundred bells. Its sides. 
Were painted with pictures of fishes, flowers, trees, rocks, birds 
and stars, Khara and Dushana mounted this car and the 
noise of the mighty army that followed was like the sound of 
a stormy ocean. 

As the army marched towards Dandaka dreadful omens 
were seen on all sides. From a cloud the colopr of an ass, 
blood rained on the rakshasas. The white horses of Khara^s 
chariot stopped of their own accord, then stumbled and fell. 
A huge vulture perched on the golden standard of Khara’s 
chariot. Birds of prey, wolves and jackals screamed and 
howled around them. ^ The sky was blood red and a sceptre 
without a head appeared near the sun. A violent wind 
blew and the dust arose in great clouds shutting out the 
sun’s light. The trees swayed and shook in the tempest. 
The flowers were blown to pieces, and meteors fell to earth 
in fire and flame. These dreadful omens terrified the rak- 
shasas ; but Khara, though Ms sword fell from his trembling 
left hand and Ms eyes were bedimmed with tears, would not 
turn back. ‘‘These signs which you think so terrifying”,, 
he said to Ms troops, “seem to me of no importance. I am 
too strong to be frightened by such trifles. With my keen 
arrows I can shoot even the stars from the sky. Even with 
Yama Mmself will I fight. Until I have pierced the hearts 
of thei^ men Rama and Lakshmana with my arrows and my 
sister has gratified the longing of her heart by drinking their 
blood, I will not return. I do not fear even the wrath of Indra, 
sovereign of the gods, mounted on his wild elephant Aimvata. 
5Chen why should I fear to march on these two men V* Encour- 
aged by his boastful words the rakshasas rushed onward. 
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Meanwhile in their hermitage the brothers saw tlie fright- 
ful omens in the sky and Kama said : ‘These 

Rama pre- omens foretell the doom of the rakshasas. 
pares for battle. ,, , i i i 

My hands itch to fit the arrbws to my bow, 

for the frightened cries of the forest birds and the trembling 
of my right arm warn me that a terrible battle is going to 
take place. I hear the roaring of the rakshasas and the 
beating of their drums. Clad in the armour Agastya gave 
me, I will overcome them. Protect Sita. Taking your 
bow and arrows, lead her quickly to the hill ybnder. There 
you will find a cave the entrance of which is hidden by trees. 
From the cave she can watch the fight at a safe distance. 
Do not stop to argue about helping me but go quickly.^’ 

So Lakshmana took Sita and hid her in the cave. Then 
Kama put on the armour bright as the glowmg flame and 
he looked like a pillar of fire blazing in the darkness of the 
forest n<Jw overshadowed by lowering clouds. He stood in 
front of the hermitage awaiting the attack, and the gods, 
Oandharvas and Siddhas watching from the sky, said : 
^‘May victory come to the valiant Kama ! May he* conquer 
the night-prowling sons of Pulastya as Vishnu wielding the^ 
^sharp chakra conquered the Asuras.” 

When the army of the rakshasas was in front of the her- 
mitage and they saw the godlike figure in shining armour, 
they ceased the roaring and screaming which had echoed 
through the forest. So noble was the figure of Kama and 
so terrible was the anger that blazed in his eyes that he re- 
sembled Yama himself at the end of a Yuga. Eager though 
they were to fight; the rakshasas were terrified for the moment. 
Khara who was in the centre of the army sent Dushana for- 
ward to enquire why the troops ha4 stopped, though there 
were no difficulties in the road, and no rivers to cross. Gk)- 
ing forward, Dushana saw Kama standing xthere in glittering 
mail, and all the troops recoiling in fear from him. He 
returned to Khara and told him, “Order me’’, he;said, 
fight him and I will quickly said him to thereahnsf/ 
Yama.” 
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Khara ordered his chariot to be , driven towards Rania^ 
as Rahu rushes on t. fc God of day. At the 
begiDB.^ sight of their leader charging, the rakshasap 

rushed forward with roars and yells, waving 
their spears, swords and bows. The glitter of their golden 
ornaments, the noise of their chariots and the gleaming of 
their armour were terrifying. They charged down on Rama, 
as dark clouds are swept by wind across the sky at sunrise. 
Khara fired arrows at Rama and the rakshasas poured a 
shower of iroil clubs, javelins, darts, swwds and battle-axes- 
upon the dauntless hero. But Rama never wavered or 
faltered. Surrounded by the hideous, gibbering, shrieking 
rakshasas as the clouds surround the king of mountains with 
streams of rain, he was w^ounded many times, but drew his- 
magic bow continually. From it flew a rain of arrows sharp 
as razors winged with the feathers of kingfishers and orna- 
mented with gold. All round him the rakshasas w^#re drop- 
ping dead. Each arrow did deadly work. Some killed the 
charioteers, the horses'and elephants, cut down the standards- 
of the carsund lopped off the limbs of their occupants. Others 
ffying among the foot-soldiers cut them down in scores. 
Pierced by his fatal shafts, the dying rakshasas uttered^ 
dreadful screams. The slaughter caused by Rama was like 
a fierce fire in a jungle at the end of the dry season. After 
desperate fighting the rakshasas retreated for a time. A 
second attack was led by Dushana, wdld with rage at the 
slaughter in bis ranks. Some of the rakshasas brandished 
tree trunks, others poles ; others were armed with spears 
and clubs and nooses of strong rope. Arrows, stones and 
faggots of wood were sbdt and hurled at Rama who resisted 
all attacks and with his inexhaustible quivers killed all who 
came within his reach. The ground was littered with dead 
and dying rakshasas. It was strewn v/ith heads and arms 
and legs, with horses', elephants and overturned chariots* 
with torn flags and broken swwds and spears. After a time 
the rakshasas retreated before the fierce rain of Rama’s 


arrows. 
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For the third time the rakshasas rushed forward rallied 
by Khara and Pushana. Though he waa 
Third charge bleeding from many wounds, Rama stood 
Diwhana^^lkm- undismayed to check the charge of the rem- 
ed. naiit of his eneniies. On they charged hurl- 

ing their spears, clubs and stones at him. He 
never quailed before the murderous shower, but stood firm, 
as undisturbed as a bull is by the large drops of autumnal 
rain. From his bow flew the deadly arrows and no rakshasa, 
lived to come within a few yards of him. In a few moments* 
the terrified remnant of the rakshasas fled. Then Rama 
split the bow that Diishana held and killed the horses of 
his chariot. With another arrow he beheaded his charioteer 
and then he wounded Dushana with three deadly shafts. 
Leaping from the chariot, Dushana grasped a huge club 
covered with iron spikes smeared and stained with the blood 
of foes, a terrible weapon. Whirling this round, Dushana 
rushed at Rama ; but, drawing his great how, Rama shot 
two arrows cutting off the rakshasa’s hands. The great 
club crashed to the ground and, moaning in his agony, the 
rakshasa fell like an Himalayan elephant whose tusks have 
been cut off. Drawing his sw^ord, with one stroke of it Rama 
cut off Dushana’s head. 

Seeing his brother killed, Khara, roaring like a hungry 
tiger, rushed at Rama, firing gleaming 
Fight between arrows as deadly as angry snakes. Rama 
Khwa who warded them off with his own shafts as the , 

killed. foot-rope stops an elephant. Reckless as 

a grasshopper leaping into a fire, Khara.. 
now drove his chariot furiously upon Rama. But before 
he could reach him Rama had killed the charioteer and the 
horses and smashed the car. Then, sna'tching up an enormous 
clqib, Khara hurled it at Rama as Indra hurls his flaming 
thunderblot ; but Rama warded off the blow with his shield. 
Then, smiling triumphantly, Rama cried : You vile 
rakshasa, you have now done your worst and your boasts ar^ ^ 
idle. Your i*oars of rage will not terrify me. You wishe<£; 
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to avenge youx sister. Now you h^ve all these dead (and he 
pointed to the ground littered wit J corpses) to avenge. You 
h^ve broken your promise to your sister and you can do 
nothing for these dead followers. Your turn has now come, 
braggart and liar. I will seize you as Garuda seized the 
Amrita. The earth shall drink up your blood gushing 
from your throat. Your vile carcase shall roll in the dust 
and become food for carrion birds. Henceforward these 
' woods shall be free of your accursed brood and the sages 
will be able to wander in the forest without fear. Persecutor 
of the Brahmans, vile fiend, foul with the guilt of countless 
crimes, to-day your hour has come.” 

Fitting a long shining arrow to his bowstring, Rama 
pierced Khara to the heart and the rakshasa fell to the ground 
and died in a pool of blood. Then, in the sky were heard 
the strains of heavenly music and a shower of flow'ers fell on 
Rama’s head. Loud were the praise and blessings of Gods 
and sages at the news of the victory. When he saw that 
Khara was dead, Rama told Lakshmana to bring Sita out 
•of the cave, and she ran to her husband and clasped him in 
her arms. 

A few of the rakshasas escaped from the battle and one 
of these fled to Lanka and told Raja Ravana 
News of the what had happened. When the rakshasa king 
defeat of rak- heard that his two brothers w ere dead and that 
^^v^a who^is great army had been destroyed by Rama, 
advised to ab- he was very angry and swore a great oath 
4uct Sita. that he would be , avenged. “ I will go 

myself,” he cried, and kill both these 
insolent young princes.” But the rakshasa who had brought 
the bad news said : Raja, if you had been on the battlefield 
you would know that neither you nor all the rakshasas in 
the world can conquer Rama. It is no more possible to defeat 
him than it is for sinners to reach heaven. But there is a 
way ih which you can be tevenged and finally destroy him. 
He a wife named Sita, a very lovely woman whose grace 
and goodness are famous. Fairest of all mortals is she and 
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to her Rama is devoted. If by some trick you could carry 
her off, Rama would lose heart and would fight •no more. 
Then yon could easily crush him.” 

This advice seemed to Ravana to be wise, and he said : 
“Let orders be given to the army to prepare. To-morrow 
I will start for Dandaka and will bring Sita to this city.” 
Then, ordering his chariot which was drawn by asses and 
was as splendid as the sun, he w^ent to the house of Maricha, 
his chief minister, to ask his advice. When Maricha heard 
of the plan to abduct Sita, he told Ravana that he must 
not try to carry it out. Such advice is not the advice of 
a friend, for you will be seeking your owm destruction if you 
attempt it. You might as well try to pull out the poison 
fangs from the jaw of a serpent. Ravana, this Prince Rama, 
even when a boy, was a famous warrior. To-day he is like 
a mighty maddened elephant whose tusks are fully grown. 
He is like a fierce tiger killing the frightened rakshasas as 
the tiger kills timid deer. Ravana, do not attack this prince 
whose arrows pierce the stoutest armour and whose sword 
blade is sharper than the teeth of wild beasts. I know^ that 
you grieve at your brothers’ deaths ; but take my advice. 
Stay here and live contentedly in your palace with your 
wives and do not interfere with the wife of Rama.” And 
Ravana took the advice of his minister and stayed in Lanlia. 

Surpanakha had been hiding in the forest while the battle 
raged between Rama and her brothers. 
Raja^Ravana. ^ Wlien she saw that Khara and Dushana 
w^ere dead, she gave a dreadful scream which 
echoed through the sky, and fled back to Lanka. Disfigured 
and bleeding, she presented herself in a pitiable state before 
her brother. Ravana w’as sitting on a ‘throne of gold bright 
as the sun and as glowing as flame, surrounded by his minis- 
ters. He had ten heads and twenty arms. His eyes were 
^ red like copper and his teeth were white as the new' moon. 
He was so tall that he looked like a mountain, and his ten J 
faces were each as terrible as the face of Yama. King of ^ 
the rakshasas, he looked a king, for his body was noble and 
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smooth as polished onyx and hi^ ears were adorned with 
splendid ftar-rings. On his greav >reast he bore scars of his 
battles, wounds he had received from the thunderbolts of 
Indra, from the tusks of Airavata and the chakra of Vishnu. 
Eavana was wdeked and cruel and broke all laws. He 
stole men’s wives ; he murdered Brahmins ; he spoiled 
sacrifices and prevented the fulfilment of vows. It w’'as 
he who went to Bhagavati, the splendid capital of Vasulri, 
and stole the wife of the snake prince Takshaka. He con- 
quered Kuvera oh the Kailasa mountain and took away his 
magic chariot. In his wicked rage he destroyed the celestial 
forests of Chitra, Nalina and Nandana and laid waste the 
gardens of the gods. But wicked as he was, he had gained the 
favour of Brahma by his self-punishments and penances 
continued for years in the forest. For days at a time he had 
tortured his body with fire, starvation and unnatural atti- 
tudes till Brahma had pardoned his sins and had granted 
him the boon that he could not be killed by gods or demons. 
Only a man or wild beast could kill him. By Brahma’s 
favour he bad other privileges also. He could move at will 
through the air and he could assume any shape of man or 
breast that he wished. 

When Surpanakha stood before her brother’s splendid 
throne, her eyes flashed with anger and 

Surpaaakha’s contempt. What ! are you, our king, 
to content”, she screamed, to stay here 
avenge her. amid this splendour drugged by the pleasures 
of your life, while danger threatens your 
kingdom and death claims your nearest and dearest ? The 
selfish king who thinks of nothing but his own pleasures 
may be the ruler of vast territories, he may be the most 
powerful monarch on the earth, yet he will be hated by his 
subjects, even as men loathe a fire in which a corT)se has been 
burned. The king who neglects the business of his kingdom 
will soon lose that fcingiiom and his own life as well. The 
king who does not trouble to receive reports from his minis- 
ters in ike different parts of his dominions and who cannot 
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control his greedy desiire for pleasure is despised by all. Wise 
men shun such a king as elephants avoid the swampy edge 
of a river. You sit here in splendour surrounded by your 
courtiers. Do you know that your brothers Khara and 
Dushana are dead ? Do you know that your army has been 
defeated, that fourteen thousand brave rakshasas have been 
killed by one man ? Do you know that this man who is 
named ]^ma has become the protector of the rishis and has 
sworn to destroy the rakshasas ? He has already driven us 
out of the forest of Dandaka. Unless you rouse yourself, 
he will destroy us all. 

The eyes of Havana flashed with rage as he listened to 
Surpanakha his sister’s appeal. “Who then is this Rama 
advises Ravana who has declared war upon me ? ” he 
to abduct Sita. angrily. “ Tell me who he is and 

where I can find him, for I will certainly destroy him.” 

“He is the eldest son of the Maharaja Dasaratha. He 
is a hero as handsome and long-armed as a god. His beauty 
is as great as that of Kama. He wears the dress of a rishi, 
but he is a great and an invincible w^arrior. He carries a 
magic bow and he shoots arrows as deadly as venomous 
serpents. He slew the army of rakshasas before my eyes, 
as reapers cut a field of corn. He has a wife named Sita, 
Her complejcion is the colour of heated gold. Her face is 
lovely as Lakshmi. She is more beautiful and graceful than 
all women. So fair is she that Indra himself might envy the 
man who has her love. I wished to bring this lovely 
creature to you to be your wife. It was because I tried 
to seize her that I was wounded in the way you see. Rama’s 
brother Lakshmana cut off my nose and ears. Once you 
have seen Sita, you -will have no peace of mind till she is 
yours. Brother, you are king of the rakshasas. Do not 
sit idly here in your splendour, living a selfish life of pleasure. 
Avenge the deaths of your brothers and your soldiers by 
killing Rama and Lakshmana. Then you can seize Si^l 
and make her your wife.” . 
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Ravana was roused by Surpanakha’s words. He wished 
to avenge his brothers, but most of all 
Ravana sum- he desired to ’lossess this wonderful Sita 
“ran^co3te who, every one 'said, was so lovely. He 
him as to Sita. Summoned his minister Maricha and repeated 
to him all that Surpanakha had said. “ This 
news distresses me and I need your advice,” he said. “ This 
contemptible Kshatriya man Rama, disgraced and expelled 
by his father, has massacred my army. The worthless 
fellow has disfigured my sister, cutting off her nose and 
ears, and he has killed my brothers. Bleeding and angry, 
Surpanakha has come straight from the forest of Dandaka. 
There she has seen the wife of this Rama and she tells me 
that Sita is as lovely as Lakshmi herself. I wish to avenge- 
my brothers ; but, most of all, I desire to seize this lovely 
woman, for by so doing I can best punish this insolent mortal. 
You must help me to do this. Change yourself inta 
a golden-coated deer covered with silver spots and go to the 
hermitage of this Rama. When Sita sees you, she will be 
sure to ask Rama ^ and Lakshmana to catch you. Then 
you will run awa>, tempting them to follow you far 
into the forest. When Sita is alone and improtected, I 
will come and carry her off through the air.” 

When Maricha heard these words, he was much alarmed. 

He tried to persuade Ravana to think no* 
Maricha warns more of Sita. “ This illustrious Kshatriya,” 
SngeTof^a war contemptible or worthless, 

with Rama. He is noble-hearted and famous. He was 
not disowned by his father or disgraced. 
Brave and kind to the poor, he has always been the 
friend of the Brahmans and Rishis. Of all mortal princes 
he is to-day the most renowned and beloved. His wife is 
the most faithful and noblest of women, as pure as she is 
beautiful. Even if you could seize her, she would never 
consent to be your wife. Your plan is madness. If you 
carry off Sita, you will certainly pay for your sin with your 
life. You cannot conquer Rama. When he was only a 
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lad, I fought with him at the hermitage of Visvamitra where 
he had come to protect the Brahmans. Huge and 
fierce as I was, he faced me without fear and he hurled a hpear 
a- me with such violence that I fled down the river to the 
sea. Had Rama wished to kill me then, he could have done 
so. If he could fight so bravely when no more than a child, 
how can we fight him now ? Raja, you have deceived yourself. 
If you try to carry off Sita, you will bring ruin on your king- 
dom. Lanka will be destroyed. Your soldiers will be 
slaughtered ; your wives will be made captive. You will 
lose your wealth, your honour and your life. I beg you to 
forget Sita. Think no more of this mad plan. 

But Ravana would not listen to his wise minister. His 
sister’s words had so inflamed his imagi- 
nation that he could think of nothing but 
Sita. As a sick man, eager to die, refuses 
medicine, he refused to take the advice 
of Maricha. '‘You should be ashamed 
to speak such cowardly and foolish words, 
Maricha.” he said. “ You cannot frighten 
me with \^oiir tales of this wonderful Rama. You might 
as well try to get a crop by throwing seed on salt. If you 
fear Rama, I do not. I am determined to carry off Sita 
and so revenge myself on the murderer of Khara and Dushana. 
It is not proper for the servant of a king to oppose his wishes. 
It is his duty to speak humbly and obey his master’s com- 
mands. I did not ask you, Maricha, to tell me whether you 
thought my plan wise or foolish. I sent for you that you 
might help me to carry it out. Assuming the form of a 
lovely deer with a silver spotted coat of golden fur, you will 
feed and play about in front of Sita. When you have lured 
^way her protectors, you can make your escape. As rew ard 
I will give you part of my kingdom 'and much wealth.” 

Maricha did not try to argue any more. “ It was my 
‘duty to warn you, my master,” he said. “ Now^ I will obey 
you, though I know that it will cost me my life and that 
you will bring ruin on yourself.” $ 


Ravana re- 
iuses to listen 
:ancl takes Ma- 
ncha in his 
magic car to 
Dandaka. 
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Ravana was too fascinated at the thought of Sita to be 
saddened by his minister’s gloomy words. That is right,” 
he said joyfully. ‘‘ When you tried to oppose my will, I 
thought that you were not my faitJ“^ minister but some 
demon who had assumed his shape. \l!ome, we will go at 
once.” Then, calling his servants, he ordered his magic car^ 
drawn by# asses with rakshasas’ heads, to be made ready. 
Mounting in it with Maricha, they were quickly carried 
from Lanka across the sea to the wilderness of Dandaka. 
When they reached the hermitage surrounded by plantain 
trees, they alighted at some distance from it and Ravana 
ordered Maricha to change into a deer. At once the unfortun- 
ate Maricha became the loveliest deer ever seen, with a 
bright golden coat speckled with silvery spots, large eyes 
blue as the water lily and with delicately branching horns. 
Thus disguised, the rakshasa approached the hut, apparently 
innocently grazing. Soon Sita, who was gathering flowers 
in the wood, came close to where the deer was feeding. When 
she saw it, she clapped her hands with pleasure. Calling to 
Rama, she said : Come quickly. Here is a lovely deer. 
Catch it for me, or shbot it that I may lie on its beautiful 
skin.” Rama hurried out of the hut ; but Maricha galloped 
off a little way, as he had been ordered to do by Ravana. 
Going back to the hut for his bow, Rama called to Lakshmana> 
‘‘ There is a lovely deer which Sita wants me to catch or kill. 
I may have to chase it some distance. Take care of Sita 
while I am away. It may be some time before I return. 

In answer to his brother’s call Lakshmana came out and just 
caught sight of the deer as it was galloping slowly down the 
distant glade. It was 'so beautiful that he was at once 
suspicious. Is it wise, dear brother”, he asked anxiously, 
“ for you to go into the woods alone after it ? The rakshasas 
often change themselves into the shapes of animals to lure 
those whom they hate to death. I have never seen a deer 
so beautiful Perhaps it is a rakshasa sent by Havana 
to kill you. Many are those who have met their deaths 
in the forest. If I were yoU, I would not pursue it.” 
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But Sita was eager to have the lovely skin and she kept 
on asking Rama to get it for her. So he only laughed at 
his brother’s fears and, hanging his bow over his shoulder, 
he walked away rapidly into the jungle. 

Down the glade, Rama followed the deer which allowed him 
to get almost near enough to shoot and then ran 
o£E again deeper into the jungle. For miles 
Rama followed the lovely animal till he 
despaired almost of getting the skin on 
which Sita had set her heart. At last when 
Maricha knew that he had lured Rama far enough from the 
hut, he gave him a chance. In a moment Rama had shot 
him through the heart. As the deer fell, Maricha escaped 
from its body and Rama saw beside the goldemcoated 
deer the rakshasa grinding his great teeth in his death agony. 
But Maricha had still work to do for Ravana and with his 
dying breath he mimicked Rama’s voice, crying out loudly 
“ 0 Sita, save me ! Lakshmana, save me !” Rama was now 
very frightened, for he saw the trick that had been played 
on him and he feared for Sita’s safety. He knew that the 
rakshasa had been sent to lure Lakshmana and him from 
Sita, so that she would be alone and unprotected. With sinking 
heart he picked up the deer’s body and ran back in the 
direction of the hut. 

Meanwhile Sita had heard, as she thought, the voice 
^ of Rama calling for help. Running quickly 
Sita* hears Lakshmana, she said: Lakshmana, I 
Ramans cry as have heard Rama’s voice crying out in the 
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to go to^^dp sounded like the cry of some one in agony 
or dying. Go quickly to his aid. I fear 
that you were right and that the deer was 
a rakshasa and that now the demons have seized Rama* 
Go, please go quickly.” 

Lakshmana had not heard the voice and he was not very 
'much alarmed for his brother’s safety. As he did not wish 
to leave Sita alone, he tried to reason -with her. ‘^Do not- 
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be frightened”, he said. “ Rama cannot be conquered 
by any one in the three worlds. No rakshasa will be able 
to kill him.” 

But Sita was beside herself with t'OTor and, when Laksh- 
mana answered so calmly, she began \o suspect him most 
unfiistly. ‘‘You are Rama’s enemy”,, she cried, “if you 
do not run at once to help him. His danger must be pleasant 
to you, or you would not stand here so quietly. Is it because 
you hope to be my husband that you wish to leave Rama 
to die. Not an hour will I survive Rama, so if you have had 
such hopes, banish them from your mind and go to his rescue.” 

Sita’s unjust words gave Lakshmana great pain, but he 
answered her very gently. “ If I thought Rama was in any 
danger, I would not lose a minute in going to him, though 
it is my duty to guard you. But he is not in danger. The 
voice you heard was that of some rakshasa, a trick to lure 
me away also, so that you will be alone and unprotected. I 
promised Rama to guard you and I dare not leave you. 
It is not likely that Rama vrould cry so.” But Sita would 
not listen to reason. She was frightened and her fear made 
her suspect poor Lakshmana. His very devotion to her 
made her more suspicious. “ I see it all,” she cried. “You 
pretend that you must protect me for his sake, but all 
the time you want me yourself. Treacherous brother, I 
will never be yours. No other man shall call me wife. If 
Rama dies, I go to the flames also. Did you follow us into 
the forest only to betray Rama’s trust in you 

The tears str^^amed down her cheeks and she beat her 
breast in her agony of fear and indignation. “ I know well,” 
said Lakshmana gently, how terrified you are, dear sister, 
and for that reason and because as my elder brother’s wife 
you are as god to me, I cannot speak unkindly to you or 
prove to you how unjust are your suspicions. Your words 
are like the stabs of a knife. But I forgive you because 
you are mad with terror at the thought of losing Rama and 
you are a woman, and women cannot reason calnJy and often 
cause quarrels between brothers. Now I will go and seek 
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Kama. 1 dread thus to disobey him and I fear that evil 
will come of it. But you order me to go and I do so, praying 
that when 1 return I may see you re-united to him.” The 
weeping Sita thanked him over and over again and cried : 

If I lose him, I lose all. If he dies, I die, for without him I 
do not wish to live.” Lakshmana tried to comfort her, 
but she beat her breast and wept continually. So, taking 
his bow and arrows, Lakshmana bowed at her feet and ran 
into the forest to search for Rama. 

No sooner was Sita alone than Havana, who had been 
hiding at a distance, assumed the form of 
Disguised as ^ Pegging Brahman and approached the 
A Brahman Ra- hut. He wore a thin reddish brown cloth; 

matted hair was tied in a tuft on the 
top of his head : he carried an umbrella, 
shoes and a trident, and belted round him 
were a leather bag for his provisions and an alms dish. Seeing 
as she thoxight a poor Brahman, Sita w^ent to the door of the 
hut and bade him welcome. Entering the house, Ravana 
thanked her for her kindness. He asked her who she was, 
so beautiful and young, living all alone in the woods. Sita 
very simply told him the story of their banishment from 
Kosala. Sit and rest here,” she said, “ till my husband 
returns. He will be glad to see you, for he is kind-hearted 
and loves the Brahmans.” 


Ravana thought that he had never seen anyone so lovely. 
She brought him a seat. But Ravana knew that there was 
no time to be lost now that he was alone with Sita. With 
his eyes flaming with admiration, he came close to her. 
'‘Lovely queen of women/’ he said, “I am not a Brahman. 
I have assumed this form that I might get close to you. I 
am Ravana, the persecutor of the world, of whom gods and 
men are afraid. It was I who ordered my brother Khara to 
rule this forest. Kuvera is my brother ; Pulastya, the son 
of Brahma, was my grandfather. By the favour of Brahma 
I can assume any form I choose and travel where I will as 
quick as the winds blow. I had heard of your beauty. 
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Those who told me how fair you were told me the truth* 
Never have I seen such beauty. Many wives have I but 
none of them can compare with you. Sita, be my wife. 
Come with me to my palace in Lan’ >^and you shall be my 
chief rani. My island home is the fairest spot on earth. 
There grow the loveliest flowers, the trees are tall and shade 
groves full of sweet- voiced birds. It is a fairyland in 
the midst of which is my city built on a mountain with seven 
peaks surrounded by a deep moat. Within the palace walls 
are beautiful buildings and gardens so fair that you have 
never seen any like them. This city of mine is as famous 
throughout the three worlds as Amaravati, the home of Indr a. 
Come with me and you shall be queen of all and walk with 
me in the enchanted groves. Chief of all my queens you 
shall be and thousands of lovely handmaids shall wait on 
you.” 

When she heard these words, Sita was too angry and 

Sita’s angry frightened. “Do not come 

reply. Ravana near me, wretch,” she said. “I am the 
daughter of Raja Janaka and the beloved 
' wife of Rama. To me my husband is as 
god. Where he goes I go. I have no life but his life. As 
a true wife, I am faithful to my vows and as devoted to 
Rama as Sachi is to Indra. As a lioness follow's the lion,^ 
so I follow Rama. Go, miserable creature. Go quickly, 
for Rama will surely kill you if he finds you here. You are 
hateful to me, as cx)ntemptible as a jackal. Compared with 
Rama you are as a fox is to a lion or a crow to an eagle.” 

Furious at her contemptuous words, Ravana cried : 
“You dare to defy me,' Sita. I have come to carry you 
away, and I will do so. You do not know my power. 
is Rama that he can oppose me ? So great is my strength 
that I could kill Yama himself in battle. You think that 
you can defy me as a Brahman, see me then as I really am.” 
Saying which, Ravana assumed his own form. TOTible 
as Yama, vast as a niountain he stood before the shrinking 
Sita. His red eyes f^wed like flame. His huge limbs 
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were clothed in blood red garments. His shoulders were 
like those of a l^ull. The knotted muscles of his arms were 
as thick as tree trunks. , From his black hair sparks of fire 
streamed. When Sita saw this awful form, she fell faint- 
ing to the ground. Fearingthat' she would die of terror, 
Havana tried once more to persuade her. “Do not fear me, 
lovely woman. I do not wish to hurt you. I love you and 
want to win your love. Why do you waste it on Hama who 
is only an exile dressed in beggar’s dress ? I am a husband 
worthy of your beauty. Forget Kama and come with me. 
If you will love me, never will I do anything to vex you. I 
will be your slave and will do all in ym power to please you. 
If you wish it, you shall mourn Rama for a year, and for 
that time I will never speak of my love.” 

Mad with fright, Sita crouched in the corner of the hut 
trembling and crying. To Havana’s appeal 
Ravaiia car- g^e made no answer, so he seized her by the 
hIs fight carried her towards where his car 

Jatayus. waited. Sita cried : “Rama, Lakshmana, 

save me !” But there was no one to help 
her and Havana lifted her into the car and, mounting it 
himself, drove off through the air swift as the wind. By 
this time Sita was as one dead with fear and she lay in the 
car moaning, her hair dishevelled, her cheeks wet with tears 
and her breath coming in panting sobs. Eager to get safely 
to Lankii and heedless of the ruin he was bringing on himself, 
Havana urged on his magic steeds till the car passing through 
the sky made a noise like thunder. 

Many miles away on the top of a mountain was sleeping 
the king of the vultures Jatayus. He was awakened by the 
cries of Sita and the thunderous noise of the chariot as it 
passed through the sky. Rousing himself, he flew in the 
direction of the sounds and soon he saw the chariot and Ha- 
vana urging on the asses. Flying ‘ faster, Jatayus got in 
front of the car and stopped it. “What are you doing, you 
ten-headed monster”, he cried. “I am Jatayus, cHef o£ 
the vultures. You are Havana, the famous Raja of the 
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Rakshasas, who have conquered even the gods in battle. 
I know your strength and I am old now. But, though I 
have lost much of my strength, you shall not commit this 
crime. Rama is my friend. Sita i.. nis faithful wife. Give 
her up. What you do is hot only a crime but it is madness, 
for Rama will surely kill you, if I am not strong enough to 
do so. Instantly let Sita go, or, old as I am, I will tear you 
to pieces, as fruit is plucked from a tree. As a Sudra is not 
allowed to touch the Vedas, so you shall not carry away Sita.” 

Springing from his car, his eyes flaming with anger, 
Ravana rushed on the bird and a desperate struggle ensued. 
Ravana shot a cloud of arrows at Jatayus : but, wheeling 
round him, Jatayus got on his back and tore his head and 
shoulders. Then he killed the asses and destroyed the car. 
No sooner had he done this than Ravana sprang from the 
•car with Sita in his arms.- But Jatayus at once pounced on 
him and dug his talons into his back, tearing him with 
his claws and beak till Ravana was almost exhausted 
with loss of blood. But he was the stronger of the two, 
and, putting Sita on the ground, Ravana leapt on Jatayus 
^nd beat him with his fi^ts till the bird was exhausted. Then 
he cut off his wings and feet with his sword and left him dying 
*on the ground. When Site saw her protector fallen and 
bleeding, she cried out more than ever, clinging for juotec- 
tion to the trees, to anything and everything. But Ravana 
knew no mercy, and, seizing her by the hair, he flew away 
with her into the air. 

The black-skinned Ravana held Sita tightly as he flew 
Sita throws towards Lanka. Like lightning 

her jewels down flashing rOund a black cloud, her fair body, 
among the mon- clothed in yellow silk aglitter with golden 
ornaments, glowed like burnished gold against 
the black skin of the demon. Her face in his arms seemed 
like the moon rising from behind a black cloud. She cried 
out continually : ‘‘Rama, Rama, where are you that you 
allow your wife to be carried off by this fiend ? If you do 
not kill him for his sin, you will be disgraced before all men. 
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And Lakshmana, where are you ? If I have wounded you. 
by my bitter words when I sent you to find Rama, forgive 
me and rescue me now from this wretch’s clutches.” 

To Havana she spoke words of burning hatred : “You 
are proud of youi‘ strength and call yourself a hero who can 
fight even Yama. Yet you liave acted as a mean coward. 
If you wanted me, w’^hy did you not challenge Rama to fight 
you ? A hero takes nothing from any man imless he can win 
it in fair fight. If you had fought with Rama and beaten 
him, then I should have considered you a hero and I could 
not have refused to be your wife. If you are a hero and you 
love me so much, why do you not wait and fight him ? If 
you defeat him, carry m€? where 3’ou ])lease. Cow^ard, you 
dare not face him. But do not hope to escape bv yout mean- 
ness. Rama wdll seek vou out and kill you. Your doom is. 
approaching. Very soon you will die and go to the man- 
sions of Yama. There your body will float in the river 
Bytarani and be torn in pieces by the dogs of Yama.” 

While Sita was filling the air wdth her cries and reproaches^ 
they* flew over the mountain named Rishya-mukha, and 
Sita saw five monkeys sitting on it. She thought that, 
if she threw down her ornaments, perhaps they would reach 
Rama and he would know where she had been taken. So, 
she loosened her jewels and veil and threw them dowm, un- 
known to Havana, They dropped like falling stars to the 
earth. Looking up, the five monkeys saw Sita : but they 
did not know who she was. “See !” they said, “it is the 
wicked demon king Havana carr3iing aw^ay the beautiful 
wife of some mortal. Hark ! she calls for help on Rama and 
Lakshmana. She throws down to us her jewels and veil 
that we may keep them and give them to those who will 
come in search of her.” So the good monkeys scampered 
down to where the jewels fell and they picked them up and 
hid them in. a safe place. 
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Flying faster and faster, Ravana soon approached the 
. sea. He carried Sita across the straits and 
Ravana car- acioss the { >en island of Lanka to 

rics Sita to his where in the centre Stood his splendid palace, 
palace at Lanka inner rooms he carried her and, 

calling women-attendants, he gave strict 
orders that they were to guard her night and day. No man 
was to be allowed to enter her apartments except himself. 
But she was to be treated like a queen. Everything that 
her heart could desire was to be brought her, jewels and 
ornaments, the loveliest dresses and scents and delicate 
food and sweetmeats. No one was ever to speak an imkind 
word to her and all were to be her slaves, to wait upon her 
hand and foot. 

Then Ravana went back to his rooms and . he sent for 
eight of his bravest rakshasas. To them he told the story of 
the abduction of Sita and how he hated Rama for his destruc- 
tion of his brothers and the rakshasa army. He told them 
to go to Dandaka and become spies on Rama and his brother. 
“Follow them wherever they go and try to kill them. But 
be sure to bring me news if they are coming to attack me”. 

When Ravana had sent the spies to Dandaka, he believed 
that he was safe from any attack by Rama. 

Ravana tries went back to the palace where Sita 

once more to was imprisoned and found her sitting sur- 
persuade Sita. rounded by the rakshasi women like a deer 
surrounded by tigers. . She held her head 
down, looked at no one and nothing wept continuously. 
By gentle and soothing .words Ravana tried to comfort her. 
“Why do you weep, fairest of women ? I do not wish to 
hurt you ; I wish to make you Xjueen of this splendid palace. 
If I have seem«i cruel because I carried you away from the 
hut, forgive me. It is because I love you so that I have 
brought you here. Think no more of Rama. You will 
never see him again. Miles of sea roll between him and you. 
Heither he nor anyone will be able to cross that sea or take 
fou from this palace. Even the gods fear to attack me, 
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so Rama, who is only a man, will naturally fear to do so* 
I have thousands of brave soldiers, and in all the three worlds 


there is no one who could defy my power* It is useless 
for you to mourn for Rama. Forget him and take me as 
your husband. You are young and lovely and it is wrong 
to waste your youth in weeping. All the splendours of 
my palace are for you. My wives shall be your slaves. 
You shall be chief Rani of the golden city of Lanka, All 
that you can desire shall be yours. In this wonderful palace 
built by Visvakarma, the architect of the gods, more splendid 
than the palace of Indra, are jewels and gold and costly 
dresses and wealth untold. Of all this you shall be owner. 
Here are the loveliest pleasure gardens, chief of which is 
the Asoka garden. There you shall wander as you please 
attended by couptless servants. In my magic car Pushpaka 
you can go where you please. All the wealth of my trea- 
suries I will pour at your feet, and I myself will be the chief 
of your slaves if you will accept me for your husband.’^ 

Sita looked with angry contempt at Havana as he made 


Sita*s angry 
reply. Ravana 
gives orders for 
her custody. 


his appeal. “Coward’^ she said, ‘‘you say 
you love me, but you had not the courage 
to try to carry me off when Rama or Laksh- 
mana were near. Such mean and treacher- 


ous love I do not value. Had you faced 
Rama and fought for me with him, you would have been 
killed. You think you arev safe now, because by your cun- 
ning tricks you have put the sea between him and you. 
But Rama will cross seas however rough and wide to kill 
you. He will kill you with his deadly arrows and your body 
will be food for vultures and" jackals. Rama will kill all the 
rakshasas. Your whole family will be destroyed, so that 
there shall be none to offer the fimeral cakes. Rama will 


come : of that I am certain. But* even if he does not, I 


wiU never be your wife. I would rather die than yidd to 
you.” 

. Ravana was very angry at these words ; but he did not 
threatod Sita, for he w^ed her to grow lu^y in her ne 
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surroundings. So he left her ; and, calling his women 
gave them orders that in four ways they were to try to coax 
Sita to yield. First of all, they were to lead her to the lovely 
Asoka garden where amid the birds and flowers her heart 
might grow softened towards him. Then first by kind and 
soothing words, secondly by giving her lovely clothes and 
jewels and the most delicate food and sweetmeats, thirdly 
by praising him and speaking slightingly of Rama, and 
fourthly by threats, if gentle treatment proved useless, they 
were to try to make her yield. All this the women did day 
and night, but Sita did not listen to what they saidi She 
would hot touch the rich dishes that were set before her, and 
she refused to wear the dresses or jewels. All the time she 
sat crying and thinking of Rama till she became thin and 
ill. Hot beauty wasted away and her lovely eyes were dull 
and heavy with tears. 

When he saw the trick that had been played on him, 
Rama’s seamh towards the hut. After he had 

for Sita. He run a long way, he met Lakshmana who told 
hears of her from all that had happened. “Dear brother,’^ 

Jatayus. frightened Rama, “you should not 

have left Sita, however cruel her words and unjust her sus- 
picions. Women are so foolish : you should not have obeyed 
her.” Then they ran on in great alarm. When they reached 
the hut and found it empty, Rama was in despair. His 
bow dropped from his hands $tnd he sank fainting to the 
ground. After a few minutes his senses returned. Then 
the brothers ran in every direction, calling “Sita, Sita” ; 
but the desolate forest only echoed their cries and they could 
find no trace of her. When night came, they had to give 
up the search, and together they sat in the hut in great misery 
and fear. When the dawn came, they started out again. 
After walking for many miles, they came to the place where 
Jatayus lay dying. Here the trees were broken and the grass 
trampled down and there were signs of the fierce struggle 
of the previous day. Presently they found the chief .of 
vultures mutilated and bleeding from many wounds. Rama 
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went up to him and asked the bird who had wounded him 
thus and whether he had seen Sita. “Ravana, the rakshasa 
raja,” replied Jatayus, ‘‘has carried away your wife. I 
saw him and stopped his chariot and killed the asses. Then 
we fought and, as I am old, Havana defeated me. Now I 
am dying and I cannot see you.” 

In a little while the good vulture was dead. Rama and 
Lakshmana collected wood and built a funeral pile. On 
it they laid the body of Jatayus and, producing fire by rub- 
bing sticks together, they burnt it with all proper ceremonies. 
Then they bathed in the Godavari and sprinkled water for 
the soul of Jatayus. Afterwards they gave up the search 
for Sita, for they knew now that Sita had been carried away 
to the south. They returned to the hut and spent the night 
lamenting and making plans for a journey towards Lanka. 

At dawn they left the hut and went towards the south. 

When they had walked many miles, they 
saw a huge rakshasa who looked like a black 
ipountain, so tall and big was he. WTien he 
saw the princes, he cried out angrily : “1 
am Kabandha. What madness brings you 
here ? I am glad to see you, for I am hungry.” 

Then he stretched out his arms and seized 
Rama in one hand and Lakshmana in the other. But, 
drawing their swords, they each cut off the arm that held 
them. Cr3dng out, Kabandha fell on the groimd. As he 
lay wounded there, he asked : “Who are you and whose 
sons are you ?” When Rama told him, Kabandha was very 
glad and told him his story. He had been a Gandharva 
and had been cursed by a sage. In consequence he had been 
changed into a rakshasa and had been condemned to be one 
till released by Rama. Now the dying rakshasa was very 
grateful and he begged Rama to tell him how he could serve 
him. When Rama had told him about Ravana, Kabandha 
replied : “While I am still a rakshasa, I cannot tell you all ; 
but, when I am dead, burn my body. From the ashes I 
shall ipise in my real shape ; then I will tell you what yc^ 


Kama and 
Lakshmana start 
for the south 
and meet the 
rakshasa Ka- 
bandha who ad- 
vises them. 
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must do to rescue Sita/’ In a few minutes lie was dead. 
Rama and Lakshmana dug a pit and filled it with leaves 
and wood. Then with great difficulty they rolled the vast 
body into it and set fire to the wood. As soon as the body 
was consumed, Kabandha came from the flames in his real 
form as a Gandharva. ‘Tn the middle of the Southern 
Ocean”, he said, “in the island of Lanka lives Ravana. His 
palace is very splendid and. surrounded by many walls. 
His army numbers thousands of fierce rakshasas. He is 
very powerful. If you wish to conquer him, you must 
follow , my advice. Some miles to the north of this place 
is a lake called Pampa. On its edge is the Rishya-mukha 
mountain, on which lives Sugriva the chief of the monkeys. 
By his help you will defeat Ravana. You must make an 
alliance with Sugriva. He has had a quarrel with his bro- 
ther Bali who has WTonged him and robbed him of his throne. 
With four faithful ministers he has taken refuge on the 
mountain top. 11 you help him in his fight with his brother, 
he will help you to rescue Sita.” Then Kabandha bade them 
farewell and ascended in a chariot to the heaven of Vishnu. 

After walking some miles to the north, the princes came 
to the lake Pampa. It was a mile round 
Lak^^imna^ 1 water was transparent and covered 

to Pampa and white lotuses. On its surface 

meet Sugriva. ducks, geese and every sort of waterfowl of 
radiant plumage swam and played ; while 
swarms of bright- winged bees hovered over the flowers. 
The banks of the lake were shadowed by trees, some full of 
fruit and others bright with flowers that scented the air. 
In the woods around grew asokas and flowering trees of every 
colour. The glades, carpetted with thick rich grass, echoed 
wdth the cries of peacock and koil. Flocks of screaming 
parrots flashed like clouds of scarlet, gold and green from tree 
to tree. When Rama saw the lovely spot he was very sad, 
for it made him think of Sita. He*^ sat down on the bank 
of the lake and gave way, to his grief. “See, Lakshmana,” 
he cried ; how lovely the lake is. The water is so clear 
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that one can see the shining sandy bottom. See how the great 
trees hang over the water shading the opening lotus buds 
from the fierce heat of the sun. The trees are so tall that 
their tops seem to reach as high as mountains. How sad 
the beauties of this spot make me feel. All is peace and 
happiness here. Why alone should I have reason to grieve ? 
Hark how the happy koils sing and how the wdnd sighs 
through the gently sw^aying boughs. The air is sw^eet with 
the scent of flowers around which the murmuring bees cluster. 
Look at that splendid cassia over there. With its boughs 
glowing w'ith the yellow^ blossoms, it looks like some giant 
clad in gleaming gold. The sight of all this loveliness of 
nature, .this jungle happiness, wakes in my heart the flame 
of sorrow as I mourn for Sita. The birds and beasts have 
their mates. Hear how joyfully the birds sing. See how 
the peacocks dance before their hens and sjjread their 
jewelled tails in the sunshine. How am I to live, what am 
I to do, if I cannot find Sita ?” 

Lakshmana did his best to comfort his brother. “It is 
unmanly and foolish”, he said, “to sit here weeping. We 
have to get to Lanka and punish Ravana. Only the weak 
and timid despair. Grieve no more, dear brother, but let 
us make plans for our journey.” Rama took liis brother’s 
hand and thanked him for his wise w^ords, and they sat at 
the lake edge and discussed how they could rescme »Sita and 
conquer the demon king. 

When the night came, the brothers lay down to sleep 
beneath a great fig tree. At dawn, when they had w^ashed 
in the lake and said their prayers, Rama and Lakshmana 
walked towards the mountain Rishya-mukha w^here lived 
Sugriva, When they were still some distance off, Sugriva 
and his counsellors who were sitting on the walls of the fort 
high up the mountain side saw them.’ Sugriva feared that 
they were spies sent by Bali. But his chief counsellor, 
Hanuman, said : “ There is no reason to fear them. They 
are the sons of a Raja and with their help you will be reveng|d 
on your brother.” Saying this, he went down the mountain 
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and greeted Rama and liakshniana and brought them, up 
to Sugriva who asked them who they were and why they had 
come. Rama told him their story and how they were advised 
by Kabandha to seek the help of Sugriva. Then all the 
monkeys were very pleased, and Hanuman brought wood 
and, rubbing sticks together, lighted a fire. Standing with 
the flame between them, in the presence of all the monkeys 
Rama and Sugriva swore to be friends and allies. Then 
with hands clasped they walked slowly round the fire. When 
this ceremony was completed, Sugriva said : “ Some days 
ago while sitting here, we saw a woman being carried through 
the air by Ravana. As she passed over the mountain she 
threw' down her ornaments and we have kept them 
here.” Then he sent for the jew^els. and when Rama saw 
them he was overwhelmed with grief, pressing them to hia 
heart and weeping bitterly. But Sugriva comforted him,, 
saying : “ Do not be sad. Now that w'e are allies, we wUl 
help you, and very soon we will rescue Sita.” 

When Rama had recovered from his grief, he asked 
Sugriva to tell him the story of liis quarrel 

Sugriva tells brother,” replied 

the BtoTY of his Sugriva, ‘‘ was Raja of Kishkindhya and 
BalT^^ fierce battle with an Asura in 

the plain outside the city. The Asura 
fled into a cave. Bali told me to guard 
the entrance for a month while be entered it in 
pursuit of the demon. The month passed away, but Bali 
never returned. At the end of four weeks blood ran out of 
the entrance of the -cave. Believing that Bali had been 
killed, T returned to Kishkindhya where the monkeys pro- 
claimed me as raja. Some time later Bah, who had killed 
the Asura, returned and w^as very angry. He drove me 
off the throne, stole my wife Ruma and would have killed 
me, but I fled here. Even now he seeks to kill me and I 
live in terror of his plots.” 

' ^^Have no more fear, said Rama. “I will rid you of 
your enemy. Let us go at once to Kishkindhya. Put on 
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YOur armour and challenge Bali to fight. As soon as he comes 
out to fight you, I will kill him.” 

At these words Sugriva and the monkeys were very glad. 

Sugriva prepared at once for battle and 
The fight be- Rama and Lakshmana set out for 

tween Sugriva Kishkindhya. When they reached the city, 
princes hid themselves in the forest 
e y ama. Walls. Sugriva went boldly 

forward and in a loUd voice called on Bali 
to come out and fight. When the Raja heard his brother’s 
voice, he was furious and, putting on his armour, swore 
that he would kill Sugriva. But his wife Tara was frightened 
by the bold tones of Sugriva’s challenge and begged Bali 
not to go out alone. Bali would not listen, but taking his 
sword, went to the gate of the city. When he saw Sugriva, 
he began to abuse him and Sugriva abused him in return, 
crying out : ‘‘ You have persecuted me long enough. I 
am protected by Vishnu now and I swear that you shall 
die this day.” Then Bali rushed at him and they hacked 
and struck at each other till it seemed both would be killed. 
After a time Bali got the best of it and with a mighty blow' 
struck Sugriva to the earth and sat on his breast. Mockingly 
he asked him : “ Where is your protector Vishnu now ? 
Why do you not call him to your aid ?” Seeing that Sugiiva 
had been beaten, Rama ran to his aid and, shooting an arrow 
at Bali, pierced him through the heart killing him instantly. 
Then Sugriva sprang to his feet and Rama ran up, and he 
thanked him for saving his life. 

When the news of Bali’s death became known in the city, 
the unhappy Tara ran out with her hair 
The Funeral dishevelled, weeping bitterly. With her came 
Ceremonies for her son Angada and many servants, coun- 
IM. Su^va sellors and citizens*. She threw herself 
omes aja. body of Bali and begged him to speak 

to her. ''Beloved”, she moaned, "you would 
not listen to me and now you are dead. Why did you 
treat your brother so cruelly ? Why have you left me and tfpe 
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son so dear to you ? Oh, speak to me again. I cannot 
bear to live. Shame on me that I have survived you. Shame 
on the woman who becomes a widow. Birds of prey and wild 
beasts, be good to me and destroy me that' I may not be 
disgraced by outliving my husband.” But Rama spoke 
kindly to Tara and comforted her, saying that it was wrong 
to rail against fate. Then the body of Bali was carried into 
the city and preparations were made for the funeral. The 
body was sprinkled with sandal and other perfumes and 
clothed in costly embroidered cloth and placed on a litter 
hung with garlands. Monkeys carried the litter on their 
shoulders and behind it walked Sugriva and the chief coun- 
sellors, while monkeys in front threw money to the crowd 
right and left, while the women of the monkeys headed by 
Tara weeping bitterly walked last of all. When they reached 
the burning place, the corpse was bathed and placed on the 
funeral pile and Angada set fire to it. When the body had 
been consumed, they all bathed in the neighbouring lake 
and made offerings of water to the soul of Bali. 

Then the monkey ^counsellors, recognising that Sugriva 
had been wronged by his brother, asked him to be their 
raja. So Sugriva was proclaimed and he chose Angada 
as Yuvaraja. His wife was restored to him and he took 
Tara as his wife also. At this time it was the rainy sea- 
son, so Sugriva consulted wdth Rama and it was agreed 
that they would wait till the dry weather and then go in 
search of Sit a. 

When the rainy season was ended, Sugriva summoned 
his armies, and from all quarters, from the 
mountains, the plains, the palm groves 
dense forests, monkeys in their 
sea at the head thousands flocked into Kishkindhya. For 
^^o^ke 8™an d roads leading to the city were 

bears. ^ clouded with dust as the monkey regiments 

marched up. Many wore helmets and 
armour andxarried maces, sw^ords and spears. 
Other great apes, long in arm and strong as tigers, depended 
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in battle on their fearful teeth and sharpened nails. There 
were golden-coated monkeys from the Western Ghats, black 
ones from the Orissan coast ; tawny ones from the Vindhya 
forests, and white ones from the snowy Himalayas. At the 
head of each contingent marched their chiefs. There was 
wise old Kesari, father of Hanuman ; fierce Gavaksha, 
hero of many fights ; the famous black warrior Nila ; Gavaya 
shining like gold ; Danimukha and Dwivid famed for their 
strength and speed. With the monkeys came a vast army 
of bears led by their old Raja Jambavat with the great 
bear lord Dhumra as Commaiider-in-chief. These troops 
camped around the city, covering the whole plain. When 
they had all arrived, a great review was held in the presence 
of Rama, before whom they marched saluting him and cry- 
ing ‘‘ Long live Rama ! Victory to Rama !” 

Then the regiments were divided into four armies. Chief 
of these was that under the command of Hanuman who was 
ordered to march to the south coast and explore the island 
of Lanka, With him as second in command went Angada. 

When he was about to march away, Hanuman asked 
Rama to give him some token so that, if he found Sita, he 
could f)rove to her that he came from him. Rama gave him 
the ring bearing his name that his father-in-law Raja Janaka 
had given him on his wedding day. Then the army marched 
off ; but for many weeks they could hear no news of Sita. 
Day after day they searched. They marched over mountains, 
through tangled jungle, across scorching deserts where there 
was no shade, water or food. At last w^earied with their 
fruitless quest, the monkeys grew mutinous and despaired 
of success. But after a month they came to a mountain 
where lived a vulture chief, Sampati, elder brother of Jatayus. 
He told Hanuman that he had seen Ravana carrying off 
Sita and that there was no doubt that he had taken her to 
Lanka and was hiding her in his palace there. Then Hanuman 
and his troops were very glad and they marched to the 
sea-coast. Most of the .monkeys had never seen the sea 
before, and when they looked out over the waste of wat^ 
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'iind heard the roar of the waves they were frightened and 
became rebellious again. But Hanuman decided to cross 
the sea himself to spy out the land. He alone could leap the 
distance. He hoped to see Sita and then return to make 
preparations for the whole army to cross over. 

Having encamped on the coast, Hanuman went up to 
the top of the mountain of Mandara. At 
will he could make himself the size of 


Hanuman 
leaps across the 
sea to Lanka. 


a mountain or as small as a man’s thumb 
nail. When he reached the top of Mandara. 


he swelled himself to a vast size and roared 


with triumph till the thunder of his voice 
made the hills tremble and lashed the sea into great waves. 
The colour of his body was of the brightest gold. His face 
was as red as the rubies of Badakshan. His huge arms 
encircled the mountain and his tail was so long that its end 
could not be seen. Then, with another roar, he extended 
his arms and, with ears erect and head thrown back, he 
raised himself from Mapdara and sprang to the south. In 
one leap he had passed over the sixty miles of sea and he 
alighted on the mountain Subala in Lanka. Then he made 
himself quite small again, for he did not want Havana and 
the rakshasas to know that he had come. But his landing 
on Subala shook the whole island as if an earthquake had 
occurred. In his palace Ravana noticed the trembling of 
the earth and he summoned his counsellors and consulted 
them as to what had happened. Most of them said that 
It was an earthquake, but one wise rakshasa named Obindhya 
was frightened and said : ‘‘ I believe this is due to Sita. 
Ever since you brought her here, evil omens have occurred. 

I ^yise you to send her back to her husband. Nothing 
but disaster can come of her presence in Lanka.” Havana’s 
Tot^r Vibhishana also begged Havana to send her away. 
Hut Ravana was very angry and dismissed the counsellors, 
«»ying that nothing would, make him part with Sita. 
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Seated on Subala, Haniiman looked down on the city 
of Lanka. It lay amid a vast forest, the 
Description of which bore fruit and flowers 

the city of at the same time. A mass of crimson, 
Lanka. purple blossoms, their bright boughs 

bent beneath the weight of ripe fruits. In 
the swaying tree tops sweet-voiced bii:ds made music. He^^ 
and there the sunlight flashed on placid pools glowing wdth 
lotus blooms, while water-birds splash^ and played in 
sparkling fountains. The city was built on the middle peak 
of the Trikuta mountain. It was a hundred miles long 
and thirty ^niles wide and it was surrounded by many walls 
and moats, one within the other. First of all there was a 
deep and wide moat. Within the circle of that was another 
belt of dense forest filled with wdld beasts and birds of every 
kind. At the inner border of this jungle was a wall of iron 
with four gates north, south, e^t and wrest. Each of these 
gates was guarded by hundreds of rakshasas and before each 
gate was a bridge leading to it over the moat. On each bridge 
were engines of war throwing huge stones, so that any one 
who approached- would be struck, thrown into the water 
and drowned. Within the iron wall, at a little distance, 
was one of stone, and within this there were five other walls. 
One was of brass, one of white metal, one of copper, one of 
silver, and the innermost w-as of gold. Within these seven 
walls the city itsel t was laid out in a square divided by four 
great broad roads, intersected by many cross roads. The houses 
were large and stately and even the stables were lofty and 
grand. There were many pleasure gardens filled with 
.flowers and lakes and ponds covered with lilies and lotuses. 
Prom the domes and turrets of buildings banners waved. 
On the walls were stone towers for the royal musicians, and 
on every gide were majestic halls and fehrines and many richly 
carved temples. In the centre of the city, proudly towering 
above the other buildings, stood the palace of Havana. The 
beautiful handiwork of the celestial builder Visvakarma, 
its snowy mass rose like a cloud into the sky, gleaming wi||l 
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gems and gold, the courtyards inlaid, with turquoise, the 
stairs and jjorticoes of crystal. 

Hanuman gazed at Lanka till sunset. Then, assuming 
the shape of a cat, he crept into the city 
Hanuman, and wandered about observing everything, 
fa^’*** wa^dere Though the gates were so closely guarded, 
about the city, everybody was allowed to -enter, but the 
rakshasa soldier warned strangers that if 
they were spies or foes, though they could come in, they 
would never be allowed to go again. The streets were smooth 
and well watered and were adorned with garlands, jewels 
and marble of various colours. ‘ Many of the jewels were 
loosely set, but it was death to pick one up. In each ([uarter 
of the city were bazaars where everything could be bought 
by day or night. Hanuman crept about the streets and went 
into many houses. There he saw rakshasas asleep. Some 
were very ugly and deformed, while others were beautiful. 
Some had long and ungainly arms and legs and terribly 
deformed bodies. Some were fat, others were as thin as 
skeletons. Some were dwarfs, others were as tall as trees. 
Some had only one ear, others had only one eye. Some 
were monsters to look at, with huge protruding stomachs, 
crooked limbs and gaping mouths filled with long yellow 
fangs. Others had handsome faces and were clothed in 
splendid dresses. Some had two legs, some three, some four. 
Some had the heads of serpents, others those of asses, horses 
and elephants. 

By this time it was night and the streets were deserted. 

As he wandered along, Hanuman saw before 
Hanuman suddenly the form of a woman. She 

meets and fights large and hideous and her long black 

Uggra, th^e hair Streamed behind her like that of a witch. 

^ ®'’ In her right hand she held a sword and in 
her left a basin in which she collected the 
blood of those whom she killed. This was Uggra Chunda, 
the guardian goddess of Lanka. With her blood-stained 
sword she barred the road, for she knew that the cat was no 
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cat but an enemy who had come into the city thus disguised. 
With eyes flaming with anger, she cried : “ Who are you ? 
What has brought you within the walls of this city ? You 
are here for no good purpose, or you would not prowl along 
the streets at such an hour.” 

Hanuman was not at all frightened. Quickly he changed 
himself back into bis own form. “ Who are you”, he asked, 
“ who speaks to me so angrily ? Why do you bar my way?” 

“ I am the city’s guardian,” Uggra answered ; ‘‘and I 
watch all night to destroy the enemies of Ravana. You 
have no right to be here and now you must die.” 

At this she rushed at Hanuman, raising her sword to 
strike oil his head, at the same time kicking at him. But 
the monkey leapt aside, thus avoiding both blows, and struck 
Uggra so hard that she fell senseless to the ground. He 
did not want to kill the monster because she was a female ; 
but he stood over her till she came to her senses. When she 
saw ‘the golden-coloured body of Hanuman, she cried out : 
“ Spare me, mighty one. I know you now. You are the 
messenger of Rama and you have come to seek for Sita. 
Long ago Brahma warned me. ‘ Beware the hour,’ he said, 

‘ when you meet Hanuman. Then will the day of terror 
and defeat have come for Ravana’. I see now that ruin wdll 
fall on us all because of Sita. Go w^here you will. I will 
oppose you no more.” 

Then Hanuman once more assumed the form of a cat, 
and he wandered on down a broad and 
Hanuman noble street bordered with trees laden with 
explores the city fresh-blown flowers. In the moonlight the 
and the palaces, looked a fairyland. On all sides, 

snowy, pink-tinted and black crystal palaces, 
rose cloud-like into the sky. Through the wdndows came 
the sounds of tabor and flute, of song' and laughter. The soft 
tones of women’s voices blended with the tinkling of the 
bells on their anklets and girdles. In one palace rakshasa 
minstrels were singing the praises of their king. In another 
the sound of dance and song mingled with the chanting of 
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priests singing hymns to their gods in a neighbouring shrink. 
Here and there Hanuman met bands of savage rakshasas 
armed with swords and clubs. ‘ Some were dwarfs and some 
giants, fiends of every shape and colour. But none of them 
noticed the cat as it Stealthily crept past. 

When he reached the palace gates, Hanuman found them 
guarded by rakshasas of grisly shape and face. Far beyond 
the walls rose Havana’s palace built on the mountain peak 
and towering above all the other buildings. On the bank of 
the lotus-covered moat paced sentinels. Around the gates 
were war elephants, cars and horses. In between these 
Hanuman crept on and sprang through the gate. Within 
the first building he entered was a vast hall. The roof 
was supported by crystal pillars festooned with leaves and 
blossoms. The stone-work was carved with the royal arms 
of Havana. Here were gathered a crowd of courtiers, for 
whose entertainment nautch girls of lovely form with tinkling 
anklets danced and the wild music of drum, shell and 
tabor rose into the night. It was not there, Hanuman 
knew, that he would find Sita. So he crept on. He 
went through many rooms, through garden and grove, visiting 
house after house, leaping on terrace, dome and battlement. 
He went into the palace of. Prahasta and into the courtyard 
of Kumbhakarna’s home which rose a cloudy pile high in the 
air. Through grove and terrace^he went, exploring the gardens 
of each raksbasa lord till he came to the palace, of Havana. 

At the gates were male and female demons of every 
size armed with swords, spears and maces. 

The Palace of War elephants, huge as Airavat, trained to 
Havana. terror of the battle-field, were chained 

there. On the turrets waved broad banners. 
Within the walls all was splendour. On every side jewels 
and gold blazed dazzli^gly. Through the palace windows, 
frames of which were carved in turquoise and lazulite, 
light streamed and the sound of music floated out on the night 
air. Saeh chamber that Hanuman entered seemed fairer 
and richer in ornameUtation than the last. There were 
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spacious halls, porches and anterooms stored with arms. 
It was a home as glorious as l^e mansions of Indra. Upon 
the polished floors were strewn fresh buds and blossoms 
wliite and red. In the gardens surrounding the gigantic 
pile, which gleamed pale and cloud-like in the moonlight, 
were lovely lakes where golden lilies and lotuses of pink 
and blue floated on the quiet silvery water. 

The inner gate of the palace was of gold set with diamonds, 
and other gems. The pillars on each side were of black 
crystal. The gate was guarded by hundred of rakshasas 
armed with spears and swords. Over the gateway was the 
chamber for the musicians who played day and night. Close 
at hand were the stables of the royal elephants and horses and 
houses for the chariots. There were arsenals for the weapons, 
halls for dancing, and theatres, kitchens, store-houses and 
^dne-cellars. As he examined all these, Hanuman said to 
himself : — This Ravana must have been a very good 
man in his past life to have all this wealth now.” Within 
the palace itself all w'as splendour. The walls blazed with 
jewels and gold. On the columns and walls were the 
figures of animals and birds of all kinds. There were birds, 
carved out of turquoise ; tigers and leopards of onyx and 
chrysolite. Serpents of burnished gold twisted their supple 
folds round columns. On one wall, carved in black crystal, 
were galloping horses. On another elephants were repre- 
sented standing beside a silver stream from which they 
had taken and wound round their trunks w reaths of lilies. On 
another wall was sculptured Lakshmi herself in all her beauty 
with a lotus in her hand standing beside a flower clad pool. 

Hanuman wandered on through ball after hall, room 
after room, till he smelt a sweet scent. As. 


Hanuman 
roaches the 
private apart- 
ments of 


he went on, it became stronger and stronger 
till he , saw before him the private apart- 
ments of Bavana. These were surrounded 


Rayana. by a golden wall set with jewels. The gatea 

were of crystal bright as diamonds and 
tousty guards stood before tibem with drawn swords. Withia 
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were lovely gardens with shady trees and ponds covered 
with lotuses. In the middle of this pleasure ground was 
the sleeping room of the demon king. The walls were of 
gold set with gems* and the floor was of black crystal. On 
the floor the softest carpets were spread. The bed was of 
gold beautifully carved by Visvakarma. The pillars sup- 
porting it and the steps up to it were of black crystal. The 
bedding was soft and fleecy and white as new milk. At 
the four corners were placed golden pots of water. Over 
it hung jewelled lamps in which burned perfumed oil. Close 
by was a crystal throne covered with a silken cloth em- 
broidered with threads of gold. At each corner of the throne . 
were lamps of gold and at one side was the royal umbrella 
and the jewelled chamaras. Hanuman made himself as 
small as a thumb nail and leapt upon the throne. From 
there he was on a level with the royal couch and he could 
see Havana sleeping dressed in a yellow silk robe, his great 
arms covered with golden bracelets, his breath coming through 
his ten mouths like the hissing of serpents. Round his 
neck were strings of pearl and ten crowns of gold were on 
his ten heads and upon his twenty hands were gems of dazzl- 
ing brightness. Close to him lay his chief queen Mandodari 
and in the great chamber slept Havana’s other wives, their 
maids and women attendants. Among all these sleeping 
women Hanuman looked carefully, but nowhere could he 
see Sita. 

Leaping down from the throne, Hanuman wandered on. 

He searched every part of the royal apart- 
ments, each chamber, hall and corridor, 
Asoka garden. but nowhere could he find Sita. By this 
time it was past midnight and, going out 
into the garden he sat on a wall, gazing over the sleeping 
palace. He was tired and felt very sad, for he feared that 
Sita was dead. Then he heard night birds calling in the 
Asoka garden. So he jumped down from the wall and crept 
through the royal gardens till he came to the gate leading 
into the lovely Asoka grove. This was locked but he leapt 
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over it easily. Creeping silently on, he climbed into a large 
silk cotton tree where he was quite hidden and from which 
lie could look all over the garden. Then to his joy he saw 
Sita. She was sitting on the grass surrounded by rakshasa 
women, like a frightened deer surrounded by tigresses. She 
was pale and thin and her face was smeared with dust. Her 
long hair was tied in a single knot and she wore only one 
plain white cloth and no jewels or ornaments. But the dust 
and the plain clothes could not hide her wondrous beauty 
which glowed like a live coal beneath a layer of white ashes. 
Suddenly, as Hanuman watched her, she cried out the name 
of Rama in a low moaning voice several times. Some of 
the rakshasa wom^en mocked her. Others told her kindly 
that it was useless to call for Rama, for she would never 
see him again. Then Sita burst into tears and sat rocking 
herself to and fro. Hanuman was filled with rage at this 
sight. He climbed down from the tree and was just going to 
approach her when the bells chimed the third quarter of 
the night and in fheir chambers the miusicians on the city 
walls began to play. 

When the bells ceased to strike, Hanuman was again 
preparing to creep up to Sita, when at the 

to^the^^^arden^** garden appeared many lamps 

to visit^Sita. torches. Awaken^ by the music, Ra- 

vana had thought of Sita and had ordered 
Mandodari and all the women to follow him to the Asoka 
garden. Some carried lamps, some torches, others held the 
chamaras, the golden betel box or carried pots of water. 
When Hanuman saw Ravana, he hid himself in the tree 
again, so that he might hear all that passed. When Sita 
saw Ravana, she started up in terror, like an antelope at 
the sight of a tiger. Then she sat down with her face turned 
away from him. Approaching her, Ravana said : “Why 
do you turn from me, beautiful one ? Why do you fear me 
who am your slave ? Why do you torture yourself with 
grief and shed tears for nQ.-reason ? Dry your tears and look 
kindly on me. Have no fear of discovery. No giant and 
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no man is near. Let these women wash you and dress your 
hair and bring you beautiful robes and ornaments of gold. 
Let us sit here together in this lovely garden and drink and be 
merry, while musicians play to us and dancing girls delight 
us with their graceful movements. Be the chief of my 
queens. I am your slave. My only wish is to make you 
happy and to give you all that you may desire.” 

But the weeping Sita kept her face averted and said : 
^'Lord of Lanka, why have you done this great wrong to 
Rama ? Throughout the world you are famous for your 
wealth, strength and courage. How can you disgrace your 
name ^by such wickedness as to steal another man’s wife ? 
Send me back to Rama and beg him to forgive you. My 
husband is my wealth and my life. Nothing that you can 
give me will make me happy if I have not him. Send me 
back and save yourself from ruin.” 

“How can you compare me, Sita”, asked Ravana angrily, 
“with that poor dethroned wanderer Rama ? 
liavana spi»aks Here I live in this palace of gold and jewels ; 
Rama.'^^^iita’s wrhilc lie lives in a hut of leaves. I have a 
angry reply. large army of fierce soldiers, with thousands 
of w^ar elephants, chariots and swift horses : 
while Rama has no friends. Even my servants wear clothes 
fit to be worn by the servants of the gods ; while Rama 
wears deer skins or dress of bark fibre. My women and slaves 
wear splendid ornaments and live on food as delicate as that 
served to Indra ; while Rama lives on fruits and roots. 
The splendours of my palace are such as Rama has never 
heard of. How can yt)u prefer him to me who can do so 
much for you ? Weep no more for him. Probably he is 
dead by now, devoured by some beast or bird of prey. But, 
even if he be alive, he cannot rescue you. Never will he be 
able to enter Lanka. I do not fear him. Thousands of 
Ramas will never be able to carry you away. Forget him 
and be my wife.” 

When she heard these 'scornful words, Sita turned her 
eyes alight with anger towards Ravana. “I tell you, sinful 
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king, you have* not long to live. The day will soon come 
when your golden Lanka will be a heap of ashes and your 
soldiers lie dead before the broken walls, killed by the arrows 
of Bama. You boast of your bravery, but you are a coward 
at heart, or you would not have carried me off by stealth. 
Between you and Kama there is as much difference as there 
is between a mouse and a lion, a hedgehog and an elephant, 
a star and the full moon, the river Caramnasa and the Ganges, 
or a Chandala and the Brahman Vrihaspati, teacher of the 
gods. You can boast while you think that Rama is far off. 
When he comes here, you and all your family will die. Then 
you will remember my words and repent when it is too late.’’ 

These words infuriated Ravana. He gnashed his teeth 
and his eyes' rolled with rage. “If it were 
e^t^eat^ita^ ^ ^ woman, Sita, 1 would cut 

you to pieces at this moment. You speak 
to me and threaten me as if you were my master. Do not 
forget that I can kill you if I please. But I do not wish to 
take your life. I want you to be my wife, and I will give 
you two months to think it over. If then you refuse, I 
will eat you.” 

“Kill me now if you jdease”, replied Sita, “for if you 
wait for years, I will never become your wife.” 

Mad with fury, Ravana drew his swdrd and crying, 
“How dare you defy me ? I wdll kill you now,” rushed at 
Sita to strike off her head. But Mandodari caught him in 
her arms. “Dear Lord”, she said, “do not commit this 
horrible sin. Be patient. The Sastras teach that to kill 
a woman is a terrible crime. This woman is sad and lonely. 
Why do you persecute her ? Perhaps she may grow- happier. 
But, if she refuses to be your wife, you ought not to compel 
her, for she belongs to another.” 

At these words Ravana put up his sword and turned away. 
But he gave orders to the rakshasa women guarding Sita 
that they were to try to persuade her to be his wife. If 
within two months she would not consent, they were to 
cut her to pieces and to bring him her flesh for his morning 
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meal. Then with Mandodari and all the women he left the 
garden. 

When Havana had gone, all the rakshasa women stood 
roxmd Sita and told her to yield to Havana,. 

Hanuman but Sita did not listen. She turned away 

^to^Sita^^^d cried. Presently some of them 

gives her the grew angry and said : ‘‘Let us torture her 
or let us eat her”. Sita was very frightened : 
But one of the women named Trijata inter- 
fered. ‘‘Be warned by me,” she said. “Do not lay hands 
on her. Last night I dreamed that Rama will come and 
destroy the city.” Then all the women left Sita and crowded 
around Trijata to hear her dream and Sita was left alone. 
When they had heard 4t, they were all so frightened that 
they ran out of the grove. 

As soon as Hanuman saw^ that Sita was alone, he climbed 
down and went towards her saying Rama’s name several 
times very softly. At the sound Sita looked up and saw^ 
nothing but a vel^y small monkey. She thought that her 
ears had deceived hei* and she bowed her head and went on 
crying. Then Hanuman went up close to her and said : 
“Princess, I am not what you think I am. I am the devoted 
servant of Rama. My name is Hanuman and my father 
was Vayu the wind-god. I have been sent by Rama to find 
you. Then he handed her the ring which Rama had given 
him. When Sita saw this, she kissed it and cried bitterly. 
First she placed it on her head and then she held it to her 
heart. 

But when Hanuman told her that Rama would come 
with a great army and rescue her, Sita stopped crying and 
was very glad. She asked Hanuman to tell her all that 
had happened since Havana had carried her off, and the good 
monkey told her everything. Then he said : “But it is not 
necessary to wait for Rama. Be pleased to climb on my 
shoulder and I will leap with you over the sea.” Sita could 
not help laughing at the ide^a. “How could so small a monkey 
carry me or leap so far ? she asked. In answer Hanuman 
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increased his size till he became as big as a mountain, and 
then he reduced himself to the same size as before. Sita 
clapped her hands in wonder and delight and said : “I see 
that you could carry me, but I cannot come with you, for 
I will not willingly allow any one to touch me but Hama. 
Besides, if you carry me away, every one will say that Rama 
is a coward and is unable to punish Ravana. Go, dear 
Hanuman, quickly to Rama. Tell him that he must come 
within two months or the rakshasas will eat me.” Then she 


gave him the only jewel which she bad left to take to Rama, 
and she put on Rama’s ring in its place. Having blessed 
Hanuman, she begged him to go back at dawn. 

When Hanuman left the Asoka grove, he thought he 
would like to do some mischief before he 
deSrovr^the Lanka. Near by he saw a beautiful 

mang() grove grove of mango trees where Ravana loved 
and kills the wander. Under the trees were shady 

^ seats, painted pavilions and pleasure-houses 

of stone. Swelling himself to an enormous size, Hanuman 
ran into the grove and began to destroy it. He tore up 
the trees, broke down the branches, scattered the ripe fruit, 
trampled down the boughs. Leaping from tree to tree, 
he smashed- them down with his weight till the garden looked 
as if a terrific hurricane’ had blown over it. Using a tree 
trunk as a club, he broke the pavilions to pieces, knocked 
down the stone-houses and threw the stones in all directions. 


He leaped about roaring and screaming ; and his yells and 
the crashing and snapping of the tree trunks made such a 
terrible din, that the rakshasa guards woke up and ran into 
the grove. When they saw Hanuman jumping about and 
tearing trees up by the roots, they ran away and told Ravana 
that a huge golden monkey was in the city destroying the 
gardens. Ravana was very angry and he sent hundreds 
of rakshasas to the grove and told them to catch the monkey 
and bring it before him bound hand and foot. But when the 
soldiers with their bows and swords ran into the garden, 
Hanuman pulled down a crystal pillar at the gate and, using 
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it as a club, whirled it about battering and belabouring the 
demons till they were all killed. Then he smashed the heads 
of nearly all the guards of the grove ; only one or two es- 
caped and ran back to tell Ravana what had happened. 

When Ravana heard that all his soldiers had been killed, 
he sent for Jambumali, the son of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and told him to go into 
the garden and not to return until he had 
killed the blood-thirsty monkey. So Jam- 
bumali put on a red robe and over it a coat 
of mail and a helmet on his head and golden 
ornaments on his arms and a string of pearls 
round his neck. Then, armed with a huge 
sword and iron club, he drove in his chariot to the grove. 
Hanuman was sitting on the wall, and he leapt about when 
Jambumali shot at him, so that Jambumali could not aim 
properly and the arrows only wounded him slightly. Then 
he jumped down from the wall and, picking up a tree trunk, 
threw it at Jambumali with such force that it killed him and 
smashed his chariot to pieces and only one of his attendants 
escaped to tell Ravana. When the demon king heard that 
Jambumali was dead, he was dismayed and his eyes flashed 
with rage. Then seven mighty rakshasa chiefs came before 
him and begged that they might be allowed to go and kill 
the' monkey. . Ravana gave them leave, and, buckling on 
their armour, they seized their sharp swords and stout shields 
and hastened out. But when they reached the groye, Ha- 
numan rushed at them and, bounding about, struck at them 
with his open hands, tearing their faces with his sharp nails. 
Then he threw tree after tree upon them till they were buried 
under the weight. When he heard that they were all dead, 
in great alarm Ravana ordered his son Aksha with five trusty 
chiefs to try to conquer Hanuman. But, no sooner had 
they entered the grove than Hanuman beat them to death 
with the crystal pillar or crushed them under the weight 
of the trees he threw at them. 


Hanuman’u 
fight with 
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When Havana heard that his son was dead, he was filled 
with grief. He sent for his famous and fa- 
vourite son Indrajit, who had once conquered 
Indra, the sovereign of the gods. '‘My son, 
it is impossible that you can be conquered. 
Go and kill this wicked monkey.” Then, 
in obedience to his father’s command, Indrajit armed himself 
for battle, and, mounting his chariot drawn by four tigers, 
he went forth, at the head of many soldiers to fight the mon- 
key. When Hanuman saw him, he howled at him in a voice 
like thimder, and Indrajit shouted a challenge in reply and 
began to rain arrows on Hanuman. Seizing the crystal 
pillar, Hanuman defended himself, but he received many 
wounds. Then, leaping at Indrajit, he aimed a terrific 
bloAv at him. It missed Indrajit, but it killed his charioteer 
and smashed the car. Indrajit leaped into another car ; 
but Hanuman chased him round and round the garden 
dealing him such blows that at last Indrajit was wearied 
out and said to himself : ” This monkey must be a god.” 
Then he seized a magic noose which Brahma had given him 
and which never failed to capture the enemy. This he 
threw over Hanuman. Now the monlvey knew that he 
could have broken the rope, but he would not do so because 
he did not wish to anger Brahma. So, when he felt the noose 
tightening, he stopped still. Then a great shout of triumph 
vrent up from Indrajit and his followers. 

They began to abuse him and to beat him with sticks 
and to pelt him with mangoes, stones or 
Hanuman anything handy, Indrajit told him to get 
the" rakshasas. and follow them to the council hall of 

Havana. But Hanuman said : "How can 
I rise and go before your raja when I am bound hand and 
foot ? Tell your servants to take me up on their shoulders 
and carry me, for I cannot walk bound as I am.” 

Then a powerful rakshasa stepped forward and tried 
to lift Hinuman, but he could not move him an inch. One 
after another the demon soldiers tried, but no one could lift 


and allows 
himself to be 
caught. 
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him: Indrajit was very angry at this and ordered a hun- 
dred soldiers to lift him all together. ' Hanuman lessened 
his weight so that the rakshasas could lift him. But when 
they * got him shoulder-high, he increased his weight till 
he was as heavy as a mountain, and all the demons fell be- 
neath him and were crushed to death. Then, when nobody 
could be found to try to lift him, Hanuman told them to 
undo the ropes on his feet and he would walk to the council- 
hall. So they did so ; and he rose and walked towards 
Havana’s court, with rakshasa guards holding the ends of 
the ropes that bound his body. By this time great crowds 
had assembled and the citizens of Lanka abused Hanuman 
and beat him with sticks and hit hin^ in the face and pulled 
his hair and tail. Some threw ashes and dirt at him. But 
Hanuman only laughed at their anger and walked on slowly 
till they reached the council-hall of Havana. There sat 
the Haja on a crystal throne inlaid with jewels and covered 
with a gold-embroidered cloth, surrounded by all his coun- 
sellors. 

When he saw Hanuman, Havana scowled at him and 
asked him fiercely what he had to say before 
he was put to death. But Hanuman only 
llnka^with his laughed at these angry words and told him 
tail. that, if he did not send Sita back and kneel 

at the feet of Hama for forgiveness, he and 
all his people would be killed and the city destroyed as the 
mango garden had been. Then Havana was furious and 
ordered Hanuman’s head to be struck off at once. But 
his brother Vibhishana 'rose and said : “It is ordered by 
the Sastras that an envoy must never be killed. He may 
be mutilated, whipped or his head may be shaved. Those 
are the three punishments proper for an envoy. Do not 
kill this monkey, but punish him in any of the three ways 
and then send him back to those who have sent him.’* 

Havana was very angry, but he agreed that his brother 
was right. “WTiat you say is true, Vibhishana. Therefore 
I will not kill him, but I cannot allow him to go unpunished. 
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The tail is the chief ornament of a monkey. Let this wretch- 
•ed monkey’s tail be burned off Then he gave orders to 
his rakshasas to bring old cloths and soaking them in oil 
4ind ghee, wrap them round Hanuman’s tail. The demons 
brought many cloths ; but Hanuman swelled out his tail 
to such a size and length that all the cloths in Lanka would 
scarcely cover it. Then when the cloths had been soaked 
in grease they lighted them. 

In a moment Hanuman’s tail was flaming fiercely : but 
he felt no pain, for he was protected by the power of Rama. 
Havana and all the rakshasas laughed when the flames 
blazed up. But in a minute Hanuman had reduced his body 
to such a small size that he could escape through the loop 
of the noose that bound him. Leaping out of the council- 
hall and swelling himself out again to a gigantic size, he 
jumped on to a wall and tore down a big pillar from one 
of the houses. The rakshasas rushed out after him, but 
whirling the pillar round his head, he killed all who came 
within his reach. Then leaping from wall to wall, he lashed 
his burning tail about in all directions till he had set all the 
streets in Lanka on fire. 


The rakshasas chased him, but he could leap faster than 
they could run and wherever he went he lashed his tail about 
till houses were alight in every (quarter of the city. Utter 
confusion and terror reigned and, while the people ran about 
trying to save their houses, Hanuman leaped into the gardens 
and dipped his tail into the lake and put the fire out. Then 
he leaped into the Asoka grove to tell Sita all that had hap- 
pened and, when he had comforted her, he leaped out of the 
city. 

In one leap Hanuman reached the sea-shore. Then he 
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gave a mighty roar that could be heard by 
Angada and all the monkeys and bears en- 
camped on the opposite shore. Running 
up to the top of Subala, he leaped from it 
back on to the mainland as he had come. 


When they saw him safe among them again, the monkeya 
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and bears rejoiced greatly. Hanuman told them all that 
had happened, how he had found Sita, and revenged him- 
self upon Ravana. Then the army set out in the highest 
spirits to take the good news to Rama and Sugriva. On 
their march they came to the honey-wood of Sugriva, guard- 
ed by his uncle the great monkey Dadhi-mukha. The mon- 
keys and bears were so happy at the good news that they 
broke into the garden and drank the honey till they were 
all drunk. They climbed the trees and leaped from bough 
to bough or hung from the branches by their tails. They 
scampered about, played games and pelted each other with 
mangoes and other fruit and made a terrible noise. Then 
Dadhi-mukha and his servants shouting loudly canie with 
sticks to turn them out. But the merry monkeys seized 
Dadhi-mukha and beat him and rolled him on the ground 
and they treated all his servants in the same way. At last 
Dadhi-mukha fled to Kishkindhya and, throwing himself 
at the feet of his nephew, told him that the monkeys had 
drunk all the honey. But Sugriva was not angry, for he 
said : ‘‘Angada would never have allowed them to drink 
the honey, if they were not returning with good news.’’ 
So he comforted his uncle and told him to go back and send 
on the army quickly to the city. When the monkeys had 
slept off their drunkenness, they marched on to Kishkindhya, 
All the way they shouted out the name of Rama and 
they were all very merry. When they reached the city, 
Hanuman and Angada went before Sugriva and Rama and 
told them all that had happened. “ Unless the army enters 
Lanka wdthin a month from this day ”, Hanuman said,. 
‘'Sita will have killed herself to escaj)e from Ravana.” Then 
he gave Sita’s ring to Rama w^ho eagerly took it and pressed 
it to his heart and praised Hanuman for all he had done. 
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When all the preparations had been made, a huge army 
of monkeys and bears started for the coast. 
Sugriva commanded the monkeys and Jam- 
bavat led the bears. Hanuman carried 
Rama on his shoulders and Angada carried 
Lakshmana in the centre of the troops who 
marched in the form of a square. The chiefs 
marched at the head of their divisions. All the monkeys^ 
and bears were in high spirits and, as they marched, com 
tinually cried out : “Death to Ravana and his demons”, 
“Long live Rama and Sita”. With song and jest the army 
marched south spreading over the whole country amid the 
clouds of dust raised by their feet. The forests echoed with 
the cries of the troops, the shrill notes of shells and flutes 
and the beating of drums. Such an army had never been 
seen before and the birds and beasts of the jungle fled from 
their homes in surprise and fear. The monkeys crossed 
mountains, forded or swam rivers and marched over deso- 
late wastes of sand and scrub without noticing the difficul- 
ties of the road. Scampering, running and leaping, soon, 
they covered the ground to the coast. Not a single leaf, 
fruit or root did they leave in any of the forests through 
which they passed. By day and night they marched till 
they reached the coast where they cam))ed on the beach 
in huts made of leaves and began to consider how they should 
reach Lanlca. 

Meanwhile there was great alarm in Lanka owing to the 
destruction caused by Hanuman. “If this^ 
one monkey can do so much damage, what 
will happen to us when the whole army of 
monkeys come here ?” the demons asked 
each other. Many of the counsellors ad- 
vised Ravana to send back Sita quickly 
to her husband, but he would not listen to them. Many 
ill-omens occurred in the city, and at last Ravana's mother 
Nikasha became very distressed. She begged her son 
Vibhishana to advise Ravana to send Sita away. So Vibhi- 
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shana went to the council-hall and before all the counsellors 
spoke severely to his brother. ‘‘Is it nothing to you that 
ruin threatens us all because of this sin of yours in stealing 
another’s wife ? Are there not other women in the world 
beside Sita that you should sacrifice your kingdom and the 
lives of all of us for a whim ? Every day ill-omens multiply 
and it is clear that destruction threatens the city.” But 
Ravana would not listen and abused his brother and told 
him to leave Lanka and go where he liked. Angrily 
Vibhishana left the council-hall. He bade his ^^'ife 
Sarama farewell, telling her to be kind to Sita and serve 
her as a slave. Then he left Lanka and on his magic steed 
he passed with four rakshasa chiefs over the sea and presented 
himself at the camp of the monkeys. When Hanuman saw 
the pious brother of Ravana, he welcomed him and took 
him to Rama. As soon as Rama had heard Vibhishana’s 
story, he comforted him. He ordered pots of sea water to 
be brought and a fire of sacred wood to be lighted. Stand- 
ing with the flames between them, he made an alliance with 
Vibhishana and, pourifig the water over his head, declared 
him to be Raja of Lanka in the place of his brother. 

The monkeys and bears were astonished at the sea and 
its rolling waves and no one could tell how 
they were to cross its watery wastes. Then 
^ council of War was called by Rama and it 
across the sea. was decided to make an appeal to the God 
of the Ocean. So Rama spent the night 
lying on kusa grass spread on the beach. 
He offered sacrifices and prayed to Varuna, regent of the 
waters. From the sea at dawn rose the God attended by 
huge sea serpents with eyes glowing like flames. He entered 
the council and 'Ordered them to build a bridge over the sea. 
“ In your army”, he said, “ is a monkey-chief named Nala. 
He is the son of Visvakarma and whatever stone he touches 
mil float on the water.” When he had spoken, Varuna 
<iisappeared beneath the o6ean and Sugriva summoned 
Nala and ordered him to build a bridge. When the mon- 
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I keys heard the good news they shouted out “Death to Ravana ! 
^ Let us build this bridge and soon all was tumult and 
excitement. Hundreds of monkeys rushed up the mountains 
and collected stones, trunks and branches of trees. They 
dragged and rolled and hauled them down on to the beach 
and piled them up in heaps. Then Nala began to build the 
bridge and, as he used the materials, the monkeys brought 
him more and more. Shouting and laughing at their work, 
the merry soldiers toiled till the bridge stretched miles out 
to sea. Calling “ Rama, Rama !” they ran backwards 
and forwards to where Nala was laying the foundations ; and, 
^ when some miles had been laid, hundreds of them stood 
in a row some yards apart throwing the stone and logs from 
one to the other to save time. At last the bridge reached 
so far out to sea that the monkeys could see Lanka, and* they 
yelled and screamed defiance against Ravana till their noise 
was heard in the city. When the news reached Ravana 
that Rama was building a bridge and that the stones floated 
on the sea as if they were planks, he was very troubled and, 
summoning his counsellors, asked them what was to be done. 
But they comforted him, declaring that there was no cause 
for alarm. Even if Rama could cross the sea, they said, 
he would fall in battle before the city walls. Yet day by day 
the bridge grew longer and longer. Upon the stones the 
monkeys laid logs and branches and threw earth on the top 
till at last on the last day of the month the bridge reached to 
the shore of Lanka, and all across the sea there stretched 
a smooth causeway for the armies to pass over. 

Then Rama worshipped Siva and he made an image 
in his honour and poured water over it. He 
crc^s throw it into the sea when the 

Havana sends gods came down and told him to set up the 

two spies to image on an island in the midst of the sea. 

^ort Rama set up the image on the island in 

a shrine which remains there to this day. 
The place is called Rameswaram. Then with thunderous 
shouts of “Victory to Rama !” the armies of monkeys^ and 
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bears crossed the sea. The sound of* their war cries reache<|^ 
Ravana sitting in his palace and he sent to ask what the up- 
roar was. When he was told that a vast host of monkeya 
and bears had crossed the sea and were encamped around 
the base of Subala mountain, he summoned two of his mi- 
nisters named Suka and Sarana and told them to assume 
the form of monkeys and go into Rama’s camp and find 
out how large the army was and the names of the chiefs. 
Changing themselves into monkeys, the two ministers went 
to the camp, but they were at once caught as spies and were 
taken before Rama. When he heard why they had been 
sent, he said : “Go through the camp and count the troopa^ 
and find out all you wish about the generals. Then go back^ 
to your master and tell him that we have come to destroy 
Lanka and to kill him and all his kinsmen, so that there 
will not be one left alive to offer the cake and water to his 
departed spirit.” So Suka and Sarana were taken all over 
the camp and saw everything and they were surprised at 
the fierceness and strength of the monkeys and bears and 
their eagerness fof* battle. Then the spies were released 
and they returned to Ravana and told him all they had seen, 
Ravana was seated in his council hall on a jewelled 
throne. Ten golden crowns thickly adorned with pearls t 
were on his ten heads and hundreds of gigantic demons 
stood around him. Over his head hung a canopy with 
fringes of large pearls. He was eating betel-leaf, in his 
hand was a cup of wine, while before him lovely nautch 
girls danced. When Suka and Sarana had told him all 
that they had seen' they gave Rama’s message. At this 
Ravana ’s eyes flashed with rage ; he bit his lips and gnashed 
his teeth. “If all the world were in arms against me,” he 
cried, “I will never surrender Sita.” Then he rose and, 
going to the roof of his palace he saw the armies of monkeys 
and bears encamped around the city. Suka and Sarana 
pointed out the different divisions and told him the names of 
the generals. When he saw his brother’s flag flying beside that 
of Rama, Ravana was filled with rage and cursed VibhishaBa. 
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^t)nce more Suka advised him to restore Sita and to make 
peace with Rama. But Ravana was furious and said : 
‘‘You have been for years a faithful servant or I would have 
killed you as you spoke. Go now from Lanka. Never 
let me see you again.” So Suka fled from the city and passed 
the rest of his life in the woods. 

Now after Suka fled many ill-omens occurred, and were 
reported to Ravana. Showers of blood and 
Havana quar- flesh fell from the clouds. The images of 
mother '^and 8^^® tumbled from their pedestals. A 

grandfather. terrible figure, its head shaved, its body the 
colour of ebony, with yellow eyes and a 
string of skulls round its neck wandered through the city, 
and showed itself at every door. Dogs and asses howled 
and brayed in the streets. Fires broke out without cause 
and earthquakes rocked the city nearly every hour. But 
nothing would persuade Ravana to repent. He summoned 
his counsellors and Prahasta his chief general, and ordered 
them to make preparations to defend the city, to pay the 
soldiers what was due to them and to collect all the supplies 
necessary for the war. While the trumpets were sounding 
for the troops to assemble, Ravana’s mother Nikasha entered 
the hall. The demon king rose, and welcomed her with all 
honour and gave her seat, bowing down before her with 
joined hands. Nikasha said : “ Beloved son, do you wish 
to ruin the kingdom for the sake of a woman ? 1 implore 

you, before it is too late, restore Sita and make a treaty of 
peace with Rama.” 

While she was speaking, her father Maliavat came into 
the hall, and the old man spoke gravely to Ravana. ‘‘My 
son, listen to your mother while there is yet time. Since 
the birth of Rama the fortunes of the rakshasas have changed. 
To-day the Brahmans perform their sacrifices safely. Un- 
disturbed, they repeat the Vedic hymns which rakshasas 
;teaT to hear. The smoke of the homa rises high into the sky. 
What power have we left ? Our deadly foe is now at our gates. 
What chance is. there of victory ? My advice to you is to 
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restore Sita and make peace with Rama. If you do not, ♦ 
he will kill us all.” 

Then Havana rose from his seat and cursed and swore, 
abusing the old man and reproaching his mother for her weak- 
ness. The whole court were alarmed and rose in terror 
at his violent language, and his weeping mother and her 
father hastened from the hall with bowed heads. 

At dawn the next day Rama, Sugriva and all the general^ 
held a council of war, and Rama said : “ Act 
The siege of as you think best in attacking the city, 
^e city begins. ^ must lose no time.” Then Sugfiva 
filled up. ordered the army to get under arms and all^ 

the monkeys and bears shouted “Victory' 
to Rama,” “ Victory to Sugriva”. They marched up to 
the walls of Lanka, but they could not cross the moat. 
So the order was given to fill it up that they could reach and 
scale the walls. With much shouting and cheering the 
monkeys set to work. They ran about gathering wood and 
stones. Some went^ to the beach and brought baskets of 
sand. Others climbed the hills and rolled great boulders 
down to their companions who carried them to the moat 
and rolled them in amid great splashing and laughter. Others 
tore up trees and dragged them to the walls, throwing them > 
leaves and all, into the water. On the city walls the rakshasa 
guards saw what the monkeys were doing and they shot 
at them and killed and wounded some. But the clever 
generals ordered a shelter to be built over the workers so that 
the arrows could not hit them, and after that the monkeys- 
went on filling up the moat unmolested. They worked till 
parts of the ditch were nearly filled. Meanwhile the rak- 
shasas had hastened to tell Havana what the monkeys were 
doing. With all his ministers and his chief generals Ravana 
went on to the roof of his palace and surveyed the army of 
Rama. When the monkeys saw the ten-headed Raja of 
the rakshasas, they gave a great shout of derision. Ravane^ 
was furious with anger and ordered his troops to inarch out 
of the gate and stop the monkeys from filling up the moat. 
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While he was giving his orders, Rama saw him, and taking 
his bow, he shot eleven sharp arrows at him. The first 
arrow shot down the royal umbrella that was being held 
over him. With the other ten Rama shot away the ten 
crowns from Ravana’s ten heads. Then Ravana was very 
ashamed and hastily withdrew from the roof and in a great 
rage ordered his generals to bring him the heads of Rama, 
Sugriva, Lakshmana and his brother Vibhishana. 

Then the rakshasa trumpets sounded and the drums 
beat and the demons assembled within the 
The first battle walls. At a given signal the gates were 
begins. thrown ()pen and the rakshasas poured out 

upon the monkey army, beating their drums 
and screaming and yelling. Armed ^with swords, tridents, 
axes, bows, spears or maces, they rushed out on the besiegers, 
some riding on tigers, some on camels, some on elephants, 
asses, wolves, hogs and hyaenas. At the sound of the war 
drums Sugriva had marshalled his troops and all the monkeys 
took their places ready for battle. Some brandished 
trees that they had torn up by the roots. Some carried huge 
rocks ; while others had swords and spears. But most of 
them depended on their teeth and nails sharpened to points 
like swords. Each division was drawn up in accordance 
with colour ; there were black monkeys, white monkeys, 
blue, green, yellow and red monkeys. Rank upon rank these 
fierce apes in their thousands stood ready for battle. They 
sounded their shells and beat their drums and sang their 
war songs, while over them fluttered their flags and banners 
of every colour. As they advanced to their, positions, they 
cried out ‘‘ Rama, Rama, Victory to Rama !’’ Some leaped, 
some danced in their eagerness for the fight. At the head 
of their divisions were the chiefs, H^nunian leading a gre^t 
army of golden-coated monkeys. Over all in the centre 
of the army were Raja Sugriva and Raja Jambavat by whom 
stood Rama and Lakshmana. * 
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When the rakshasas ran out of the gates, the monkey 
rushed forward wildly to attack them. Some 
The monkeys hurled trees and rocks ; others rushed at 
Are defeated. the demons and seized them with their 

teeth, tearing the flesh off their faces and 
arms. A desperate battle was fought. The demons rained 
arrows and spears on the monkeys or struck them down 
with axe or mace ; the monkeys hurled rocks and trees at 
the demons. As they charged on their foes, the monkeys 
cried “ Rama, Rama”. The demons replied with angry 
shouts of defiance, and the trumpeting of the elephants and 
the roaring of the tigers and other beasts the demons rode 
made a dreadful din of battle. Thousands of monkeys 
were killed by the demons ; thousands of demons by the 
monkeys. At each charge the cries of Rama, Rama” 
echoed through the air. By each tree some demon was 
crushed to death, by each rock some enemy was overthrown. 
Some of the monkeys sprang on their foes and tore them 
to pieces with their tepth and nails. The rakshasas fougKt 
savagely stabbing and hacking at the monkeys, piercing 
them with their arrows and felling them with their clubs 
till the field ran with blood. Covered with blood elephants, 
tigers, buffaloes and other animals ran madly about without 
riders and attacked the fighters. Rivers of blood flowed on 
the plain. Hea])ed up, the dead demons and apes lay together. 
It was a savage hardly contested fight ; but at last the rak- 
.shasa troops drove the yelling fighting monkeys back and back 
towards the sea. At last, seeing that the fight was going 
against them, Sugriva drove forward in his chariot to rally 
his wavering troops. He charged the car of Indrajit who 
was directing the fight beneath the walls. Across the moat 
Sugriva hurled a huge tree trunk which, smashing Indrajit’s 
car to pieces, killed his horses and his charioteer Then 
Indraiit fled within the city. But Sugriva’s effort came too 
late. Disheartened by their, losses, the monkeys broke and 
fled to their camp. A fourth of the monkey army was left 
on the battlefield. 
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When Indrajit fled into the city, he decided to sacrifice 
to Agni, god of fire, before fighting again* 
j . .. Dressing himself in red clothes and adorning 

fices to AgiU^a^ himself with garlands of red flowers, he lit 
captures Kama the sacrificial fire with branches of sacred 
and Lakshmana. Then he sacrificed a black goat. Catch- 

ing its blood in an iron pot, he offered it as 
homa to Agni and the sacrifice burned propitiously. Then 
of a sudden there appeared in the flame a golden chariot 
drawn by four fleet horses and stored with all kinds of weapons. 
Indrajit rejoiced, for he knew that, seated in this chariot, 
he would not be seen by the enemy. Mounting into this 
magic car, he led the rakshasa troops out of the gates again. 
As he could not be seen, he killed many of the monkeys 
and fired arrows at Rama and Lakshmana woimding them 
and they did not know who had shot the arrows. At last 
Indrajit took the magic noose that had been given him by 
Brahma and which was made of serpents. He threw it 
over Rama and Lakshmana, binding them tightly so that 
they could not escape. Then there was great consternation 
in the monkey army. But the gods saw how^ great was the 
difficulty of Rama and they sent Vayu to him to advise him to 
summon Garuda, since he was Vishnu and Garuda was his 
bird. Then Rama thought of the sacred bird, and presently he 
appeared soaring high over the battle. When the serpents smelt 
the great bird, they uncoiled themselves and freed the two 
princes. Seeing that Rama was free again, Garuda rose in the 
air and flew away. When the monkeys saw Rama free, they 
charged again and in spite of Indrajit’s arrows, they killed so 
many of the enemy that the rakshasas fled within the city walls* 
Now when he saw the monkeys gathering again for the 
assault and learned that even Indrajit could 
Havana leads ^ capture Rama, Havana ordered 

an army against the heralds to summon the atmy and 
announced that he would le^ad it himself. 
Great were the shouts of triumph amoi^ 
the rakshasas when they heard the news. Mand^ari tned 

14 
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to persuade Ravana not to go, but he would not listen to her. 
At the head of a great army he drove out of the gates of 
Lanka. As he passed through, thousands of drums and shells 
sounded a welcome on the walls and the shouts of the rakshasa 
soldiers were like thunder. On his ten heads he wore crowns 
of gold studded with the richest gems. His fcwenty eyes 
flamed in their deep sockets like the fire in furnaces. His teeth 
were like knives. His twenty arms were large and thick 
as' the branches of trees. His chest was like the side 
of a hill and the colour of his body was blue black. In his 
twenty hands he carried the following weapons : A sword, 
a shield, bow and arrow, a battle-axe, a trident, a battering 
ram, a noose, a wooden club, a short lance, a spear, a bludgeon 
with an iron head, a mace, a fork, a two-edged sword, a 
poignard, a dagger, a javelin, a tremendous scourge, a circle 
and a mace the head of which was studded with nails and 
sharp spikes. Crowds of rakshasas followed him, cavalry 
and infantry, elephants and chariots, without number. Then 
a terrible battle Tag^d. The demons shot arrows in clouds 
and the monkeys hurled rocks and trees. The monkeys fought 
the rakshasas also hand to hand. They charged on the 
demons and, wresting their bows from them, wrestled with 
and threw them, strangling them with their strong 
hands. As it charged forward, Havana’s car left a wake of 
dead and dying monkeys behind it. At every blow of his 
great mace or sword monkeys fell. After a few minutes 
the monkey regiments broke and fled. Seeing that they 
were pamc-stricken, H^uman seized a huge rock and hurled 
it at the advancing car. Ravana sprang from the chariot 
in time to save himself. Then he raised his club and 
struck Hanuman in the face. Maddened with pain, the 
monkey-chief picked up another large stone. But before 
he could throw it, Ravana had mounted another car and had 
driven off towards Rama. In that part of the battle-field 
Ai^ada, his eyes red with fury, waving a tree above his 
head, was rallying his troops. Like trees levelled by a hurri- 
the giants fell before him and the earth ran with bloods 
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The flight of the monkeys was checked, and around Bavana^ 
Kama, Lakshmana and Angada a ferocious struggle 
raged. Eavana fought Lakshmana and both were soon 
bleeding from arrow wounds. Then, pressing forward to 
where Rama stood, the demon king challenged him in words 
of angry abuse. For some time they fought desperately, 
neither getting the advantage until Rama fired a crescent- 
shaped arrow which cut off the ten crowns of Ravana. 
Humiliated and ashamed, the demon raja ordered h^ 
charioteer to drive back to the city, and the whole rakshasa 
army retreated. 

When Ravana reached bis palace, he was much distressed* 
He and his rakshasas had fought as hard 
as they could and they had killed a great 
many monkeys. Still they had been obliged 
to withdraw and he himself had been 
humiliated by Rama. When Ravana thought 
of the power and might of Rama, he was very sad, though 
he was too brave to be afraid. He sent for his ministers 
and told them to double the guards on the walls of the city, 
that the enemy was determined and that Rama would not 
rest till he had destroyed Lanka. Then he gave orders for 
his brother Kumbhakarna to be waked from his loi^ sleep. 
Now Kumbhakarna was a giant immensely big and fierce 
who slept for six months at a time and then woke up for one 
day when he ate a great deal and was very strong. He had 
been asleep for many months now and Ravana said : “ My 
brother, when he wakes after his long sleep, is invincible* 
Perhaps he can help us against this Rama. Go now and 
wake him. Do not be afraid. If he will not wake when 
you call to him, then beat him, for he must wake 
and help us in the battle or we shall all be destroyed.” 

In obedience to these orders, the rakshasas cooked jgreat 
quantities of meat, and they took it with many gatlands, 
cense and perfumes to the palace where Kumbhakatnik slept. 
By his bedside they piled up heaps of venison^ fat buffaloeB 
Toas^ whole and great quantities of boar's flesh. They fit 
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afire a;nd threw incense on it and leapt around it, singing and 
dancing and calling “ Kiimbhakama, Kumbhakama” ; 
but the giant never stirred. Then they beat drums and 
blew conchs and shouted so loudly that their voices sounded 
like thunder ; but he slept on peacefully. After this fearful 
din they began to shake him and to roll him about. It took 
dozens of them to move him even an inch ; but he did not 
wake. Then they beat him with clubs and hammers, raining 
blow's on his shaggy breast and sides, but still he would not 
open his eyes. When they were quite tired of beating him, 
they got elephants and made them walk over his body and 
kneel on him. Then at last, when he felt his limbs passed 
down by the weight of the huge animals he began to stir. 
First he shook himself to free his body from the pressure, and 
the great beasts were thrown to the ground as if they had been 
mice. Finally he woke up and roared out so loudly that 
the whole palace trembled as if there were an earthquake. 

Kumbhakarna roared wdth rage when he sat up and looked 
around him. In a voice like thunder he asked 
Kumbhakarna had dared to wake him. Then^ the 

meL rakshasas with joined hands told him that 

killed by Rama. Ravana had sent them to wake him. ‘‘ Great 
Yuvaraja,” they said, “ you sleep so long 
that you know nothing of the dangers that threaten the 
kingdom. Before the walls is a great army of monkeys and 
bears. Though many have been killed, more and more 
come on, so that it is feared that the city will be taken. 
Then Kumbhakarna said : “ First give me food and after- 
w'ards I will kill all these impertinent creatures.’’ So they 
brought him his food and spread before him a great table. 
First he ate maunds of rice and vegetables. Then he ate 
scores of roasted hogs and deers, and many fat buffaloes. 
This vast meal he washed down with a thousand pots of 
wine. When he had thus satisfied his hunger and thirst, 
he went to his brother. Kavana told him all that had 
happened, how he had stolen Sita and how Rama had come 
to get her back. 
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KumbhjiiJfarna told his brother that he had acted foolishly 
in provoking the hostility of Rama. “ Still we must fight 
him now/’ he said, “ I will go out now and devour these 
monkeys.” Then his huge car was prepared and, as he 
strode towards it, his body and fearful head showed above 
the great walls of the city. When the monkeys saw this 
awful monster coming out against them, they were very 
frightened. But encouraged by the shouts of Angada, 
of Hanuman and the other monkey chieftains, they hurled 
a shower of rocks and tree trunks at the giant as he advanced. 
These struck him all over the body, but he did not seem to 
feel the blows. Fierce as the flames which devour a forest 
in the dry season, Kumbhakarna charged the monkeys whom 
he trampled to death in scores under his great feet. In a 
minute the ground was crimson with blood. The. monkeys 
were terrified and fled in all directions. Wild with fright, 
some of them ran to. the shore and escaped on to the bridge 
they had built across the sea. Others climbed trees. Others 
rushed up the mountain side or hid in caves and woods. 
Then the drums and trumpets sounded and Angada, abusing 
the monkeys for their cowardice, succeeded at last in rallying 
them. . Ashamed of t];femselves, they reformed and picking 
up rocks and trees, they charged again. The dreadful 
battle was renewed ; but all their attacks left the giant 
unmoved. Whirling his awful club round his head, he 
killed scores at every blow, snatching handfuls and eating 
them. Hanuman and Nila hurled huge rocks at him, but 
all in vain. Five monkey chiefs charged at him and struck 
his huge body with rocks and trees, with their hands and feet. 
With one blow of his fist Kumbhakarna killed Nila and with 
his mace he smashed the skull of Gavaksha. Throwing out 
his great arms, he gathered up a crowd of struggling monkeys, 
dragging them to him and then snatching them up and 
filling his vast mouth with them. But he could not swallow^ 
them as fast as he stuffed them in. Some of them managed 
to escape by squeezing themselves through his nostrils ; 
other wriggled out through his ears. A^en they saw' 
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their comrades being eaten, the other monheys fled in 
terror. 

Raja Sugriva gallantly tried to retrieve the fight ; but 
Kumbhakarna hurled a huge rock at his car, killing the horses, 
smashing the car to fragments and wounding Sugriva. 

Seizing the monkey king, Kumbhakarna, wearied of 
slaughter, retreated with him within ‘the gates of Lanka. 
But no sooner .were they within the walls and Kumbha- 
kama relaxed his hold of him than Sugriva managed to escape 
and, in spite of blows from the pursuing rakshasas, leapt 
over the walls. Mad with hate and fury, Kumbhakarna 
came charging out again. Once more he killed all within 
his reach, stuffing his mouth full of the bloody bodies. He was 
so blinded with rage that he hit out wildly killing friend as 
well as foe. Then Rama faced the monster. Fiercely the 
arrows flew from his bow, but they could not stop the giant’s 
charge or woimd His huge limbs. At last Rama shot a dart 
that bore the Wind God’s name. This tore off Kumbha- 
karna’s right arm. The vast mace fell to the ground, crushing 
monkeys beneath it. With his left hand the giant seized a 
tree trunk and rushed at Rama. From his quiver Rama took 
an arrow given him by Indra. Tha deadly missile struck 
Kumbhakarna on the left shoulder tearing away the left 
arm. While he staggered helpless, with the blood pouring 
from his wounds, Rama fired two crescent-headed arrows 
which cut off his legs. The dying monster cursed Rama 
as he sat on the ground amid his victims. Then drawing 
his bow to the utmost Rama fired a shaft swift as the wind. 
Through the neck-piece of his helmet, through skin, flesh 
and bone the razor-sharp steel passed, and the great-head^ 
lopped from the trunk, rolled on the bloodstained earth. Then 
ftom all the monkeys and bears arose a cry of triumph, and 
the sky echoed with cries of Victory to Rama.” 
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When Ravana heard that his enormous brother had 
been killed by Rama, he gave way to grief 
Indrajit per- cuTsing his fate and declaring that all 

forms another ^as lost. But Indrajit said: “This is no 

routs time to sit lamenting. Now that Kumbha- 

monkeys. kama is dead, our enemies will be encouraged 

and they will break down the gates with 
rocks and tree trunks. I will go out against them.” Then 
he ordered a sacrificial pit to be prepared and all things to 
be made ready for the homa. He took a black goat and 
slaujghtered it and offered up the blood, and the fire burned 
favourably. Agni himself appeared to accept the sacrifice 
and when the rites were completed and his weapons had 
been charmed with mantras, once more the magic car came 
forth from the flames. Indrajit mounted it and, becoming 
invisible, he charged out on the monkeys and slew them 
by hundreds with his arrows. The monkeys broke and 
for they did not know whence the arrows were coming in 
clouds. Even Rama and Lakshmana were wounded and 
fell on the ground as if dead, overcome by the magic of Indra- 
jit’s shafts. When the monkeys had all fled and the field 
was piled with their dead bodies, Indrajit drove back in 
triumph to tiie city. 

When the night came, there was much sorrow in Rama’s 
camp over the slaughter of the monkeys. 
Hanuman and Vibhishana took torches, 
battlefield and they, 
herbs froni found that the monkeys had been tom to 
Gandhamadana pieces by Indrajit’s arrows. Some were 
without heads, others without legs, others 
without arms. The wounded were dying 
of thirst and the dead were piled in heaps, 
so many that they could not be numbered. Then Sushena, 
the physician of the army, said to Hanuman : “ Qo to the 
northern mountain (jandhamadana and gather four different 
sorts of herbs that grow there. The first will restore the dead 
to life. The swond will drive away all pajn. The third will 
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mend broken limbs and the fourth will heal all the arrow- 
wounds. If you bring these herbs before sunrise the whole army 
will recM3ver. If you cannot return before sunrise, then nothing 
can heal them and we shall be defeated.’’ So Hanuinan 
ran up to the top of the Subala mountain and, swelling 
his body to an immense sizfe, he leapt into the air. Flying 
over the sea to the mainland, he passed over mountains, 
forests, rivers and cities until he came to the Himalaya moun- 
tains. He alighted on the ridge where the medicinal herbs 
grew between Kailasa and Rishava. There he searched 
for the herbs, but he could not find them. So, as the time 
was getting short, he put forth all his strength and rooted 
up the ridge with all the trees, wild beasts and snakes 
on it and he flew back with it to Lanka. Then Sushena 
was able to find the herbs ; and, when Rama and Lakshmana 
and all the monkeys smelled the herbs, they revived and were 
soon strong and well again. Then Rama praised Hanuman 
for his good work and the great monkey carried the mountain 
top back to the Himalayas. 

When the sun rose and the rakshasas on the walls saw 
the monkey army marshalled for battle 
and no dead on the ground, they were amazed. 
They hastened to Ravana and said : “ The 
dead rakshasas lie on the battlefield, but 
all the dead monkeys have disappeared 
and in their place are thousands of strong 
•armed ones yelling for battle.” 

Ravana was greatly troubled and puzzled. ‘^What is 
the good of fighting any more ?” he asked his counsellors. 
''The rakshasas who are killed lie on the field and never 
return to Lanka. But all Rama’s monkeys are restored to 
life and rea'dy for battle again. There is no profit for me 
in such a war. Shut the gates of the city. We will remain 
within the walls.” So the gates were shut and the raksha- 
sas watched from the walls and shot arrows at the 
monkeys who tri^ to go on filling up the moat. When 
Rama knew that Ravana had shut himself up in Lanka, 
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lie held a council and it was decided that HanumAn and 
other monkey chiefs should go at night into the city and set 
it on fire. So when the night came, Hanuman and other 
chiefs leapt over the high walls and ran about the city se^ 
ting fire to the houses. This went on night after night till 
Havana saw that he must fight the monk^s. So he sent 
out another huge army under the command of the two sons 
of Kumbhakama. But the monkeys beat back the demons 
and the two young chiefs were killed by Sugriva and Ha- 
numan. Then Havana sent out another army under the 
son of Khara, but he was killed by an arrow of Hama and 
his soldiers were stoned and beaten so severely that they 
took to flight. 

When Havana heard that his nephews were dead, he 

sent for Indrajit and consulted vnth him as 

to what was to be done. Indrajit took an 
kills Indrajit. ^ 

with Rama till one of them were killed. His mother Mando- 
dari implored him not to go, but he said that she need not 
fear for him, that he would kill Rama and return in triumph. 
Then he drove out of the city ; and, in the presence of many 
rakshasas and in sight of the monkeys, he performed an-* 
other sacrifice to Agin. But when Lakshmana saw what 
he was doing, he gathered thousands of monkeys and shot 
arrows in clouds on the rakshasas and the monkeys charged 
in on the place of sacrifice and spoiled the sacrifice. Then 
Indrajit faced Lakshmana and they abused one another. 
Indrajit ordered his charioteer to charge Lakshmana, but 
he was met by a shower of stones and tree trunks. White 
the progress of the car was cheeked, Hanuman hurled a • 
huge rock at it which smashed it to atoms, and killed the 
driver. Forced to dismount, Indrajit faced Lakshmana, 
They fought desperately until they were both wounded and 
streaming with blood. At last Lakshmana took an arrow 
given to him by the sage Agastya and, when he had uttered 
mantras over it, he fired it at Indrajit. It struck him 
the neck and cut g|E his head. Then Lakshmana and aU 
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the monkeys roaxed out in triumph and cried “Victory to 
Eama” till the skies rang with their shouting. And the 
terrified rakshasas picked up the . body of the dead prince 
and fled with it within the gates. 

When Ravana heard the news that his son was dead, 
he was in despair. For a long time he ^gave 
Ravana comes grief, beating his breast and crying : 

to fightf “My son, my son ! ' No one is left to per- 

form the funeral rites for me.’' Neither 
Mandodari nor any of his people could comfort him. After 
a time, he grew calmer, and the wish for vengeance possess- 
ed him. Grinding his teeth and with eyes flashing with rage 
and hate, he cried : “This cursed Rama and his brother 
must die. I will slaughter these monkeys and leave their 
bodies for the dogs, kites and vultures. Order my car ; 
bring me my great bow and order the army to prepare.” 
When the news spread through the city that Ravana was 
goii^ out to avenge his son, the streets were soon crowded 
with rakshasa warriors brandishing swords, spears, axes 
or clubs, eager for battle. Ravana mounted his war car 
of gold drawn by eight splendid horses. Shouts of joy and 
the sounds of drum and shells greeted him as he drove through 
the streets. But when he passed through the gates, there 
were many ill-omens. The walls and earth shook as in an 
earthquake. A vulture flew down and flapped its wing 
against his banner. Drops of blood fell on the car and the 
horses stopped suddenly, trembling violently. But nothing 
could dismay Ravana who ordered his charioteer to lash 
the horses to a gallop. ' 

When they heard the thunder of the approaching car, 
the monkeys charged to meet it, hurling rocks and trees. 
But, dra^g his clanging bow, the demon king slew the 
monkeys in scores. Some he shot through the heart. The 
heads of some he shot off. Some fell blinded and mangled 
at his chariot wheel. The plain was soon heaped with dying 
>ahd dead. The monkeys fl<^ before the now blood*^stain6d 
aar. Encouraged by Ravana> presence, the raki^iaeas 
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fought savagely and forced baok the monkeys till Havana 
approached Rama and Lakshmana. Shouting angry de- 
fiance at the brothers, Ravana rained on them arrowa 
in clouds. Rama and Lakshmana shot shaft after shaft 
at the demon king ; but they glanced off his armour or 
wounded him only slightly. Then a shaft from Ravana 
struck Lakshmana on the head and rendered him uncon- 
scious for a time. Red-eyed with fury, Ravana followed 
up his success by firing magic arrows. With deadly speed 
these hissed and flew, some beaked like the vulture and kite, 
others having the heads of tiger, wolf or snake. Almost 
overwhelmed at times by this storm of arrows, Rama shot 
at his foe shafts of fire sacred to the God of Wind. These 
weapons flashed like lightning and shooting stars as they sped 
towards Ravana whose car was soon ablaze. Then, wild 
with fury, he hurled clubs, spears, pikes and javelins at 
Rama and those around him. Close to Rama waS Vibhi- 
shana. Rushing forward, he killed .his brother’s horsea 
with his mace. Leaping down, the demon king ran to- 
wards his brother, hurling an enormous spear at him. Lak- 
shmana covered Vibhishana with his shield and saved hia 
life. Turning with fury on Lakshmana, Ravana seized a 
magic dart forged by Maya and hurled it at Lakshmana. 
It struck the young prince in the breast and pinned him 
to the ground, and none of the monkeys nor Rama himself 
could draw the spear from the wound or raise Lakshmana. 
Then, furious with rage, Rama fought fiercely with Ravana 
and at last drove him back into Lanka. But Lakshmana 
lay on the. ground and no one could help him or heal his- 
wound. 

W'hen the night came, Rama and all were much troubled 
about Lakshmana afid the physician Su- 
Hanumang^s shena asked Hanuman to go once. more 

mountain Gandhamadana to bring herba 
His adventures, before simrise that would cure Lakshmana* 
A. rakshasa spy approached the gmup 
arouhd the young prinbe and heard the arrangement and 
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■quickly told his master. Then Ravana sent for his uncle 
Kalanemi who was a great wizard. “If you can kill this 
Hanuman,” he said, “I will give you half my kingdom” ; 
and he told him where Hanuman was going. So Kalanemi 
rset out at once for Gandhamadana. When he reached the 
mountain, he turned himself into a rishi and created a ma- 
gic hermitage on the mountain side. Fruits and flowers 
sprang up at his command to form a lovely garden and birds 
sang in the trees ; the whole scene was one of peace and holi- 
ness. Meanwhile Hanuman flew from the camp towards 
the north. When he reached the mountain, he saw the her- 
mitage. Kalanemi was seated, like a rishi, on a deer skin 
absorbed in meditation with rosaries round his neck, his 
body smeared with ashes and his eyes closed. Presently 
the hermit opened his eyes. When he saw Hanuman, he 
welcomed him kindly and conducted him within the hut. 
Hanuman would take neither food nor drink, but he was 
persuaded to bathe in a, pond near by. Directly he dipped 
his foot in the water^ it was seized by a crocodile. Hanu* 
man leaped out of the water and killed the reptile. Then 
from the body rose a beautiful Apsara who told him that 
she Had angered a sage by her pride and had been cursed 
by him to live as a crocodile until delivered by Hanuman. 
In her gratitude at her deliverance she warned Hanuman 
against KalanemL Then she ascended to heaven. Mean- 
while Kalanemi, feeling sure that Hanuman had been killed 
by the crocodile, was sitting in his hut joyfully thinking 
of the wealth that Ravana would give him. Suddenly 
Hanuman appeared in the doorway. “False and lying 
hermit ”, he cried, “I know you ; it is useless to disguise 
yourself any longer”. He seized him by the leg and, whirl- 
ing him round his head two or three times, he threw him 
into the, air with such force that Kalanemi never stopped 
till he fell on the floor of Havana’s council-hall. 
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.When Hanuman had hurled Kalanemi away, he searched 
for the herbs. But he could not find them*. 

Ravana Qq wrenched up the whole mountain, 

offer^sacrifice. ridge and carried it back to Lanka. Su- 
bhena foimd the herbs and ground the fr^- 
rant leaves into a paste. This he put to Lakshmana’s nose 
and, when the prince smelt the divinely sweet scent, he 
was healed immediately. When the dawn came, Ravana 
sent more rakshasas out against Rama, but they were all 
killed. In despair he made ready once more to go himself. 
But first he sent for Sukra, the precept^>r of the rakshasas, 
and asked his help. Sukra taught him certain mantras^ 
and told him to offer sacrifice in a secret place, repeating 
the mantras, when certain weapons would come out of the 
fire that , would render him invincible. But Sukra warned 


him that he must not speak during the sacrifice, or all would 
be in vain. Then Ravana went into the inner apartments, 
of the palace and ordered all the gates to be shut and double 
guards to be put at each gate. Into the innermost chamber 
he had all the sacrificial utensils and materials brought.. 
Then he ordered a large pit to be dug in the floor that he^ 
might carry out the sacrifice in secret. 

The servants of Sarama, Vibhishana’s wife, who acted 


as spies, hastened out of the city and told Vibhishana that 
Ravana was about to offer a sacrifice that would ‘make him 


invincible. Vibhishana consulted with Rama and Sugriva,. 
and it was decided to interrupt the sacrifice. A large army 
of monkeys was sent to the gates and they battered thei^ 
with tree trunks and hurled huge rocks at them till the bolts- 
and bars were smashed and the gates were broken from the 
hinges. Then the rakshasas poured out and a terrible battle 
took place in the gateway till dead and dying monkeys and 
rakshasas were piled up in heaps as high as the walls of 
Lanka. In the thick of the fight Hanuman and some mon- 
key chiefs leaped over the fighters and rushed into tiie city.. 
The rakshasa guards tried to drive them back ; but Hanu^ 
man, armed with a tree trunk, killed hundreds and he and. 
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iJie other monkeys forced their way to the palace. More 
and more monkeys climbed over the heaps of the dead at 
the gate and followed Hanuman till the streets of Lanka 
were filled with monkeys fighting desperately with the de- 
mons. 

When Hannman, Angada and tl^e other monkey chiefs 
reached the palace, they killed all the guards 
Hanuman, at the doors and they broke in the doors and 
a^^(^her wrenched off the locks! For some minutes 

monkeys force there was bitter fighting and hundreds of the 

their w&y to bodyguard were killed. By this time other 

spoil th^ monkeys had fought their way to the palace, 
sacrifice. and, leading them on, Hanuman rushed into 

^ the inner apartments where Ravana had 
just begun his sacrifice. They hurled stones at him and 
threw the furniture about and beat the servants. But 
Ravana went on with the ceremony. Then Angada rushed 
into the women apartments and, seizing Mandodari by the 
hair, dragged her screaming into the chamber where Ravana 
was defending himself against the monkeys and trying to 
go on with his sacrifice. Then Mandodari cried out : '‘Help 
me, my lord, help me ! See how these monkey fiends drag 
me by the hair and beat and ill-treat me. Are you too much 
of a coward to defend your wife as Rama defends his ? How 
<?an you go on sacrificing while I am being treated so ? 

When he heard his wife’s piteous appeal, Ravana could 
bear it no more. Throwing aside the sacred vessels, he 
tinned from the fire and drawing his sword he hit at Angada 
and Hanuman and, cursing them, drove them back. But 
i^hen they saw that the sacrifice was spoiled, the monkeys 
yelled with laughter and ran out of the room and out of 
ibhe palace and back to the gate. Then the trumpets and 
oonchs sounded and the monkeys retreated taking with 
them their dead and wounded. Meanwhile Ravana, seeing 
^!^t the sacrifice had failed, was in despair and gnashed 
t^th and tore his robes. The miserable Mandodari ' 
ifeeping at his feet, begging him to forgive her, and to, 
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make peace with Raiha. But Ravaua swore a great oath 
that he would never yield and that he was ready to die rather 
l^han give Sita back. 

Then Ravana prepared for battle. Glittering with gems 
were the ten crowns. In his hands he car- 
ried terrible weapons and he was clad in 
golden armour. He mounted his chariot 
and ordered his troops to gather round him. 
As he drove from the palace, he met Sur- 
panakha and he thought All my woes 
have come from her”, and he turned away his face. Sur- 
panakha was furious and she cursed him, saying : “As 
without reason you have turned your face, from me, you 
shall not return from the battle.” But her brother mocked 
at her and drove forth from the city. When he put himself 
at the head of the rakshasa army, the drums beat, the 
trumpets sounded and with deafening screams and roars 
the demons rushed on the monkeys. Angada, Hanuman, 
Nila and the other chiefs led their troops bravely, but the 
chariot of Ravana slowly drove forward and around it the 
monkeys fell in hundreds. Steadily the rakshasa army 
pressed on till Ravana was close to Rama, who stood bow 
in hand. Looking down from heaven, Indra saw that the 
fight was unequal, for Rama had no chariot. So he sent 
him his own car of gold drawn by tawny horses swift as 
the wind with Matali as charioteer. Mounting this Rama 
faced Ravana, and the two fought for hours. They shot 
clouds of arrows at each other, but neither got the advante^e. 
Sometimes the fight favoured Rama ; sometimes Ravana 
seem^ to be winning. At last the demon raja was fatigued 
and could no longer draw his bow and he sank f aintisig in 
his car. Seeing his master ,m this condition, his charioteer 
hastily drove Wm back towards the city. But before they 
entered the gates, Ravana recovered his senses and he or- 
dered the man to drive him back into the thick of the fight. 
.I^en he dpsed with Rama and the s^u^le became more 
despd^te than ever. , . ; . 


Kavana’fl last 
fight with 
Rama, who . 
hills him with 
a magic arrow. 
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For some hoursi the awful fight raged, Ravana’s arrows, 
on striking, turned some of them into red hungry flames, 
some into serpents which clung around Rama’s limbs hissing, 
their fiery jaws agape. But the reptiles loosened their hold 
and fled when Rama took from his quiver the arrows sacred 
to Garuda. Then Ravana struck down the banner on 
Rama’s car and killed the sacred horses. A minute later 
Rama had killed Ravana’s horses and wounded the demon 
king severely in the breast. Over his armour the crimson 
blood was now streaming. Rama rained arrows on him 
and one of them cut off one of Ravana’s heads. But no* 
sooner did the head fall on the ground than another grew 
in its place. After the fight had lasted for hours, Matali 
advised Rama to shoot the Brahma arrow at Ravana, for only 
with that weapon would he be able to kill him. Rama took 
the magic arrow given to him by Agastya, endowed with 
the power of all the gods and, having pronounced mantras* 
over it, he fired it at Ravana. The appointed hour of Ravana 
had come. The arrow struck him in the breast and split 
his breast open, passing right through his heart and coming 
out of his back. Ravana gave a roar like thunder and pitched 
forward out of the car, vomitting blood. 

When the mdnkeys and bears saw that Ravana was 
dead, a great shout of joy was raised. With 

Triumph in the Rama, Rama, Long Life to Rama”, 

monkey^ army, the monkeys riished about with their tails 
lamentations ^ip, shouting and laughing and screaming 

o t e wi ows. triumph. Prom the skies the gods 

showered flowers on Rama and the divine 
kettle-drums and trumpets sounded. The music of the 
Gandharvas fill)ed the "air and bands of lovely Apsaras 
danced before the chariot of JRama. Having slain the 
tyrant of gods and men, Rama stood in the midst of his 
triumphant cheering troops an heroic form of beauty and 
glory. In his left hand he held the bow and in his right 
a' shining golden arrow. By his side were Lakshmana, 
Shgriva, Arvada, Hanuman, Jambavat and all the chiefs. 
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while around him the monkeys and bears danced and sang 
in their joy. 

When they saw their chief fall, the rakshasas fled in 
terror to the city. The monkeys chased them and killed 
many ; but Rama ordered the battle to cease and the car 
of Ravana was driven back towards the northern gate. 
When the news reached Lanka, the wives of Ravana, headed 
by Mandodari, tore their garments and dishevelled their 
hair. Weeping and beating their breasts, they came out 
of the gate to meet the corpse. When they saw it, they 
fell on the ground and wept. They placed the heads of 
Ravana in their laps and caressed him and cried out “ What 
miserable wretches are we to have lost such a husband 
Above them all rose the cries of Mandodari, the chief Rani. 
When Rama saw their grief, he said to Vibhishaua : 
“ Ravana’s sons are dead. Go into the city and perform the 
funeral rites for your brother.” Vibhishana did not wish 
to do this, saying : “ Ravana abused me before the cmmcil 
and drove me from the city. I do not wish to show him any 
affection now.” But Rama reproved him, saying : “ Your 
brother is dead. Therefore he is no longer your enemy but 
only your elder brother, and it is your duty to perform the 
funeral rites.” So Vibhishana went into the city in obedience 
to Rama’s order, and there he performed the funeral rites 
and the body was burned with all the splendid ceremonies 
befitting so great and pow^ful a king. 

When the days of mourning were over, the city was sur- 
rendered to Rama who entered it in triumph, 
by^ RamT^idth splendour in the counqil-hall of 

hargh words. Bavana, surrounded by all the monkey 
chiefs, he declared Vibhishana Raja of Lanka 
in the place of Ravana, and there and then Vibhishana was 
installed and anointed as ruler of the land. Then Rama 
ordered Vibhishana to bring Sita to him, and Vibhishana 
sent his wife ^irama and many women tp attend on Sita 
and to dress and adorn her. all was ready, a litt^ 

of gold adorned with jewels was carried to the Asoka garden. 
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Sarama had waited on Sita since the day when Ravana had 
banished his brother. Now Sita took an affectionate farewell 
of Sarama and of the women attendants who had comforted 
her in her imprisonment. Then she entered the litter and, 
escorted by thousands of monkeys, was carried out of the city 
to the plain where Rama awaited her. The whole army of the 
monkeys and bears had collected on the plain to see Sita, 
Rama sent orders that she was to get out of the litter and 
walk, so that the army might see her. Sita alighted and 
walked and the troops were amazed at her beauty, crying 
continuously, “ Welcome to Sita ! Long live the Rani 
Sita !” Thus through the rows of the soldiers she passed 
till she entered the presence of Rama. When she approached 
him, she stood with joined hands and bowed down at his 
feet. But Rama turned his face away, saying : “ I hti-ve 
killed all my enemies and delivered you from captivity. 
Now that I have avenged my wrongs and cleared my honour 
of all stain, I do not wish to look on you. Never again can 
I receive you as my ^vife, for you have lived in the palace 
of Ravana.” 

When Sita heard these cruel words, her eyes filled with 
tears and in sad and indignant tones 
Sita undergoes she said : “ My Lord, how can you speak 
the ordeal of fire, so cruelly to me ? I did not deserve such 
unjust words. Never have I been unfaithful 
even in thought to you. Though Ravana threatened to kill 
me, though the rakshasa women who guarded me were 
ordered to tear me in pieces if I did not yield, never would 
I consent to be his wife. Is all my faithful love through 
joy and sorrow, wealth and poverty forgotten ? If you intend- 
ed to abandon me, why did you come to rescue me ? If I 
had known this, I would have killef^ myself long ago. It 
was only the hope of seeing you again that helped me to bear 
my sufferings.” Then, turning to Lakshmana, she said “ Dear 
brother, prepare my funeral pile. I will enter the fire and 
thus end my sorrows. I cannot bear the injustice of my lord.” 
Lakshmana looked at Rama and, as he said xmthing, 
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Lakshmana with the help of the monkeys built a pile. When 
all was ready, Sita prayed to A^ni : “ Dear Lord of Flame, 
be witness that my he^ has always been true to Rama. 
Protect my body on the pyre and prove his charge is false.” 
Then, bowing before her husband and embracing his feet, 
she entered the fire fearlessly in the sight of all the inhabi- 
tants of Lanka and the army. 

When the flames blazed up, there were cries of grief 
and murmurs of horror from all present ; and, when he saw 
Sita ascend the pile, Rama was wild with grief and remorse. 
“ What have I done in my jealous rage and maddened 
with suspicion ?” he cried. “ After great battles and much 
bloodshed I have rescued Sita only to be the cause of her 
untimely death. In her love for me she bore the persecution 
and torture of Ravana, and I have rewarded her faithful 
devotion by suspicion and injustice.” But Agni had heard 
Sita’s prayers and he came down into the midst of the flame 
and saved her from death. He came forth from the fire 
bearing Sita on his knee as his own daughter, and, as she 
came from the fire, she was more lovely than she had ever 
been. In the skies gathered the Gandharvas and the gods. 
Among them Rama saw his father Dasaratha, and he bowed 
his head humbly before them. “ Rama”, Agni said, “ take 
back your faithful wife. The hearts of all are known to me, 
and if even in thought she had been untrue to you, she could 
not have escaped the flames.” Then Rama took Sita’s 
hand and said : “ I take you as my wife before all. I was 
maddened with suspicion. I did not really doubt you. Now 
I thank the gods that your faithfulness has been proved 
before all men.” Then the monkeys and bears raised a great 
shout of joy and leapt about crying, “ Long life to Rama and 
Sita” ; and thrones were brought arid Sita sat beside Rama 
and the trumpets and drums sounded and flowers were 
showraed on their heads by Hanuman and the monkey 
chiefs. 
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When the rejoicings over the reunion of Rama and Sita 
were ended, Vibhishana begged Rama to 
« j CJ-* stay for a time in Lanka. But Rama said : 
start on the the fourteen years of exile have nearly 

return journey passed and I must return to Ayodhya. My 
to Ayodhya. brother Bharata has vowed that he will 
enter the fire unless I return within four 
days of my period of exile ending.” Then orders were given 
to the army to cross to the mainland and Rama, Sita, Laksh- 
mana, Hanuman and the monkey chiefs mounted the magic 
car Pushpaka. Amid the sound of drums and shells the army 
marched back across the bridge of rocks. When all had 
crossed, Rama ordered Lakshmana to destroy the bridge, 
for fear that there would be constant fighting between the 
people of the mainland and those of Lanka. So the monkeys 
and bears tore up the tree trunks and threw the rocks 
back on to the land. Then the whole army marched 
on towards Kishkindhya, and as they went Rama showed 
Sita where the battles had been fought and the different 
places which he had visited on his journey to the south to 
rescue her. In great happiness they all journeyed on till, 
having passed through the forest of Dandaka, they came at 
last to the hermitage of Bharadwaja at Prayaga near the 
Chitrakuta mountain. The sage welcomed Rama and told 
him how Bharata passed his days in a hut far from Ayodhya 
ruling the kingdom through Rama’s shoes, living on fruits 
and roots, sleeping at night on the bare ground and clothed 
in the rough dress oP a hermit. The fourteen years had 
now passed, and by Bharadwaja’s advice Rama sent Hanuman 
to Bharata to tell him of his arrival, lest in despair Bharata^ 
believing his brother to be dead, should take his own life. 
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When Rama had sent Hanumanto Ayodhya, Bharadwaja 
desired to entertain Rama and the monkeys 
and bears. So he invoked Visvakarma, the 


Bharadwaja 
entertains 
Kama and the 
monkeys. 


divine architect, and in a very short time 
Visvakarma had built palaces and dining halls 
and provided food and wines in great quan- 
tities and sweetmeats and robes of honour. 


The banquets were served by lovely Apsaras, 
but the monkeys and bears were frightened 
at the splendours of the banqueting chambers and of the 
maidens. They climbed up the trees and began to grin 
and chatter at them. Then the Apsaras called ; “ Come 
down and eat. At the command of the great sage we have 
come here to attend upon you. Why are you frightened ? 
Come down, bathe yourselves and put on the rich robes 
and ornaments we have brought for you.” After a time the 
monkeys and bears climbed down and they permitted 
themselves to be bathed, dressed and perfumed. When they 
were robed, they looked very funny, but strangest of all 
sights was to see their eiforts to put on the ornaments. None 
of them had seen such jewels before, and they handled 
them and turned them over and over ; but they did not 
know how to wear them. Some put the anklets on their 
heads ; others tried to fasten the necklaces round their 


waists ; while others tried to put the bracelets on their feet. 
Then when they found that the ornaments would not fit, 
they crushed them to pieces in their anger and threw 
them away. When the feast was ready, a silken mat richly 
embroidered with gold was given to each monkey and bear. 
But they tiiought that they were too beautiful to sit on and 
they put them on their heads and sat on the ground. Some 
of the curries were so hot that the monkeys thought that 
they must be poisonous and they would not eat them. All 
through the meal there was much merriment over the mistakes 
that they made, and, when the sweetmeats were brought, 
they threw some away because they were like coiled snakes 
and others they mistook for stones. When the Apsaras 
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told them how nice the sweets were and ate some themselves 
they tried them and, finding them delicious, ate them 
ravenously. Then betel was brought ; and, when they 
chewed it and saw the red juice running out of their mouths, 
they thought it was blood, but the Apsaras told them to wipe 
their mouths and so ended their fears. When they entered 
the sleeping rooms and saw their reflections in the mirrors, 
they were very angry and broke all the mirrors in their 
efforts to fight the strange monkeys. So in great merriment 
the entertainment came to an end and all the monkeys 


and bears went to sleep. 

On the morrow, bidding Bharadwaja farewell, Rama and 


Hanuman 

reEbohes 

Ayodhya. Pre- 


the army went on to the Bhil country. There 
they were received with great joy by Raja 
Guha who had heard from Hanuman that 


Rama^s^^rece was coming. The city of Sringavera 

tio™in*the^(7ty. decorated with banners and flowers 

and Guha entertained Rama and the troops 


^t a great banquet. Meanwhile Hanuman had gone on to 
Ayodhya and told Bharata that Rama was coming. Bharata 


was overjoyed. He summoned Vasishta and all his coun- 


sellors and told them the glad news. He ordered the following 
proclamation to be made throughout the city by beat of 
drum : — “ Know all men that Maharaja Rama is returning 
from his exile. To-day he is the guest of Raja Guha and 


to-morrow lie will enter Ayodhya. Let all put aside their 
grief and sorrow and prepare to welcome him. Let the whole 
city be decorated and let worship be offered to all the gods. 
Let every horse, elephant and car be got ready, and let every 
man go out to meet their Maharaja.” 

Great was the joy of the people of Ayodhya when they 
heard this news. The streets were cleaned and swept, 
watered with sandal-water and strewn with flowers. Flags 
and banners were set up on poles ; the trees on each side of 
the road were festooned with garlands and all the houses 
were decorated with coloured cloths. On all sides sounded 
pipes, drums and shells, and the happy people gatheited 
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in crowds at the gates dressed in holiday attire. Then the 
gates were opened and the crowds swarmed out of the city. 
The army was made ready and marched out. First went 
the chariots newly painted, then the elephants whose gilded 
girths sparkled with jewels, then the cavalry on horses with 
embroidered saddles. Last of all came the foot soldiers. 
On the house tops and at the windows were the women 
in bright dresses, and at every door-way were placed lucky 
things, fruits and pots of water. Within the palace all was 
joy and thanksgiving. The good Kausalya cried with 
happiness and Kaikeyi also, who had long repented of her 
wickedness, rejoiced that her evil plans had failed and that 
Hama would sit at last on his father’s throne. 

At dawn the next day the Ranis Kausalya, Kaikeyi and 
Sumitra and all the women of the palace 
R^a started in chariots and carriages drawn by 

Ayodhya. bullocks to welcome Rama. A great pro- 

cession was formed. First went the mu- 
sicians, then followed the dancing girls, then the singers, 
then the heralds, eulogists and bards. Next came hundreds 
of Brahmans chanting the Vedic hymns, with Vasishta at 
their head. After them followed the people of Ayodhya 
carrying auspicious things, curds, parched paddy, garlands, 
ghee, fruit, flowers and red powder. Then came Bharata 
carrying the shoes of Rama on his head with the royal 
umbtella held over the shoes and two men fanning the shoes 
with milk-white chamaras. Bharata was followed by all 
the counsellors and rajas of the kingdom. Thus in solemn 
procession they went out of the city. Before them had gone 
the army, and soldiers lined the roads. When the monkey 
army came in sight, loud cheers and cries of joy rent the 
air. ‘‘Long live Rama !” all cried, “Welcome to Rama !” 
“Rama returns from exile to bless his people !” The cheer- 
ing and shouts were as loud as thunder. When Rama’s 
chariot came in sight, Bharata hastened towards it. Rama 
descended and took his brother in his arms and kissed him. 
Rama asked : “Is all well with the kingdom ? Are my 
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mothers well ?” and Bharata answered : “All is well.’’ 
Then Bharata greeted Lakshmana and Rama embraced 
Satnighna and his father-in-law Raja Janaka. Then Va- 
sishta and* the Brahmans came forward with grass and 
grain in their hands and they called down heaven’s blessing 
on Rama, saying : “Great Maharaja, you have served the 
gods by killing their great enemy. Welcome now to your 
home. It is the prayer of your people that you will seat 
yourself on the throne of your father.” And all the people 
shouted “Long live Maharaja Rama !” Then Rama passed 
to the chariots of the Ranis and he bowed at the feet of his 
mother and Kaikeyi and Sumitra, and they all embraced 
him and wept with joy. When he had greeted them, he 
led Bharata to his mother and bade him forget the past 
a»nd to be as devoted to Kaikeyi as in former days. There- 
upon Bharata was reconciled with his mother. 

When the greetings were over, the procession halted 
at Nandigrama outside the city. Rama 
€^er^^A^odh*^a brothers were anointed by the Brah- 

in royal sfcatef mans ’^ith scented oils and bathed in per- 
fumed water. They took off their dresses 
of bark and put on splendid robes of yellow silk and adorned 
themselves with jewels and golden ornaments. Sita also 
was dressed by the ladies of the palace in royal garments. 
Then amid the glad sounds of trumpets and drums the pro- 
cession reformed and started for the city. In the first cha- 
riot were seated Rama and Sita. Over their he^ds Sa- 
trughna held the white umbrella. At their side stood Laksh- 
mana and Hanuman fanning them with fans of richly em- 
broidered silk. On each side stood Sugriva and Vibhishana 
waving the chamaras, while behind stood Jambavat and 
Angada waving peacock’s tails. Bharata took the reins 
and whip and acted as charioteer. Then the music burst 
out and singers and dancers surrounded the car. Thus in 
great joy they went forward towards Ayodhya. Conti- 
nually the people cried, “Lofig live Rama”, and the monkeys 
were so happy that they scampered about, leaping some of 
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them on to the cars, some on to the backs of the elephants, 
on the tusks of which they hung by their tails ; and some 
leapt on the horses of the cavalry and hung on by their manes. 
Amid this cheering laughing merry crowd Rama entered 
the city. There immense crowds had collected in the streets 
and they cheered and cheered, and the women and girls 
threw flowers from the houses on Rama and Sita as they 
passed. When they reached the palace gates, Bharata 
ordered jewels and gold without stint to be thrown among 
the people. 

Rama had not entered the palace since the death of 
his father, and at first he was overwhelmed 
for thr^fnsui. sorrow. But Bharata comforted him 

iation of Rama, begged him to forget the past and pre- 

pare to rule the land. Then they summoned 
Vasishta and asked him to fix an auspicious day for the in- 
stallation. ‘‘To morrow”, replied Vasishta, “is auspicious 
and all the chiefs and rajas are in Ayodhya.” Then he 
summoned the priests and ordered them to make all ready. 
“Bring the five purifying things of the cow. Bring the 
white garlands, honey, parched paddy, the chaniaras, the 
white flags, the golden mace, the sacred grass, the ornaments 
of gold and silver, the royal jewels, the golden pots of holy 
water and all else that is needed for the ceremony.” The 
priests hastened out to obey his orders, and in all the temples 
the gods and goddesses were adored. That night Rama 
and Sita fasted and passed the night without sleep. Sita 
spent it in the women's apartments telling the ladies of the 
palace her adventures, and Rama stayed with Vasishta and 
the priests. 

At dawn the music began in the palace courtyard, and 
when the sun rose the citizens flocked to the palace in bright 
dresses to witness the ceremony. Then within the palace, 
after their morning prayers, Rama and Sita were splendidly 
robed and adorned with jewels and they walked in state, 
surrounded by all the ministers a:^d court officialsj to the 
durbar hall, while the ladies of the palace viewed the cere- 
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mony from latticed galleries. Holding Sita’s hand, Rama 
enquired of the Brahmans, rajas, counsellors and people 
if it were their will that he should be their king, and wi^ 
one voice they all shouted “Long live our beloved Maharaja 
Rama !” Rama then seated himself on the throne with 
his face to the east and placed Sita on his left hand.^ The 
heralds blew a flourish of trumpets and all OTed Long 
live Rama and Sita ! May our Maharaja’s reign be long 
and prosperous !” Then Vasishta and the rishis came forward 
with the pots of holy water. Vasishta poured the water 
on Rama’s head and the rishis poured water over Sita. Next, 
the Brahmans came forward and poured water over both* 
They were followed by representatives of all the castes and, 
last of all, the people came forward. Each class poured 
water over their heads. Then Rama and Sita rose and with- 
drew to the palace and changed their wet robes. When they 
returned, once more they took their seats on the throng, 
and Lahshmana held the umbrella over their heads, while 
Sugriva and A^ibhishna fanned them with the chamaras. 
Then all the people within and without the durbar hall 
acclaimed Rama as the Maharaja, and the Brahmans came 
forward with paddy and kusa grass to bless Rama. They 
poured the rice and grass over his head, and a great blast 
of trumpets and beating of drums announced that the in- 
stallation was complete. Then by Rama’s order presents 
of gold, cows, lands and jewels were given to the Brahmans. 
To the dancers, musicians and minstrels also were distri- 
buted costly gifts. To Sugriva Rama gave a set of rich 
gold ornaments and to Angada he gave the bracelets off his 
wrists ; while by his permission Sita gave to Hanuman the 
pearl necklace off her neck. Then Rama and Sita walked 
in procession back to the palace and the people gave them- 
selves up to feasting, song and dance for many days. When 
all the ceremonies were completed and the days of pubMc 
rejoicing were at an end, Rama gave presents to all the 
monkeys and bears who had helped him against Havana 
and they marched away to their own kingdom. 
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When the coronation festivities were at an end, Bama 
installed Bharata as Yuvaraja and began 
to reign in great happiness. Every morning- 
^ a»“Irou»ed waked by the court minstrels singing 

onoe more. his praises in the palace courtyard. Then 

after his prayers he tcK)k his seat in the council 
hall and administered the affairs of the kingdom, assisted 
by his brothers and the counsellors of his- father. At noon 
he went to his mother’s apartments where he ate his meal. 
In the evening, seated in his garden-house with Sita, he de- 
lighted in music and dancing. So the happy days passed in 
contentment. But after some months there was poverty 
among some of his subjects, and one of the ministers, a man 
of harsh speech, ventured to address him as follows : 
“ Maharaja, the poverty among your subjects is a punish- 
ment upon you and the kingdom because of your sin in 
taking back Sita after she had lived for ten months in the 
palace of Ravana. It is right that you should put her away 
for the sake of your people.” At these words Rama waa 
amazed, but he made no answer. When the council rose, 
Rama retired to his rooms and thought long on what the 
counsellor had said. 


Now it happened that Rama went that very afternoon to* 
bathe in a tank in the palace gardens. On the farther bank 
lived one of the royal dhobis whose daughter had recently 
been married. On the day before she had returned to her 
father’s house and slept the night there. Just when Rama 
came to bathe, the husband was having a quarrel with his* 
father-in-law, and the latter said : “ I beg you to take her 
back,” But the husband said : “Not so. Your daughter 
left my house and I only have your word for it that she spent 
the night under your roof. I cannot therefore take her back. 
If I were a great Maharaja like Rama, then I might take her 
back, even if she had spent ten months in another man’s 
house. But I am a poor man, and I cannot do this for fear 
my kinsmen will expel me from my caste.’" 
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When he heard these words, Rama was very much troubled 
and his former suspicions of Sita were 
The Exile of aroused. It so happened that, when he- 
returned to the palace, he went to Sita’s 
apartments. She was telling her maids 
the tale of her adventures in Lanka and she had just drawn 
a picture of Ravana on the floor when Rama came in. 
When he saw the figure of Ravana, Rama was angry and his 
heart hardened against Sita. He went out at once and, 
summoning his brothers, told them that he had resolved to 
exile Sita. They were all grieved and begged him not to do 
so, reminding him how she had passed through the ordeal 
of fire. But Rama would not listen to reason. He declared 
that he knew that Sita was innocent, but that he could not 
bear the taunts of the people. Then he ordered Lakshmana 
to take her the next morning at dawn out of the city and 
drive her to the bank of the Ganges and there abandon 
her, or he threatened to kill himself. Some time before this 
Sita had expressed tjie wish to visit the rishis and Rama 
hid from her his decision and told her to prepare to go next 
day at dawn with Lakshmana. So Sita gladly prepared 
for the journey and took leave of her mothers-in-law. Then 
at dawn she mounted into the car with Lakshmana and 
drove out of the city. On their road they met many evil 
'Omens. Jackals howled in front of the car ; deer fled from 
them on the left side ; and many snakes appeared on the road. 
Seeing these omens, Sita feared that they foretold evil 
for Rama, and she prayed earnestly for his safety. At last 
they reached the Ganges, and Lakshmana got a boat and they 
-crossed the river. Then they went on towards Chitrakuta, 
where they had once lived. But now the hill was deserted, 
the fruit trees were old and dying and in the hollowed trunks 
snakes made their homes. When they were four miles 
from the hermitage of Valmiki, Lakshmana knew that he 
must tell her. He wept b,itterly and begged her to forgive 
him. Then he told her of the cruel orders that Rama had 
given him, and advised her to take refuge in the house of 
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Valmiki. Then he left her and made his way back to- 
Ayodhya where he bowed before Rama silently weeping. 

When Sita heard Lakshmana’s words, she was overwhelmed- 
with surprise and terror. She sank to the 

Sittt’s antteringa sobbing bitterly. When Lakshmana. 

in the forest. ^ had gone, she struggled to her feet and tried 
The birth of her ^ walk on towards Valmiki’s hut. But- 
she was already weak and ill and the pains 
of childbirth were attacking her. In an 
agony of grief she stumbled on over the sandy plain, the 
scorching mid-day sun blazing down on her. After a short 
time her tender feet were blistered and swollen. Her mouth 
and throat were burning with thirst. There was no tree 
near to shelter her. Sometimes she staggered on a little, 
then she fell and lay moaning in the sand. At last she fell 
down and was too weak to rise again and struggle on. She 
lay there for a long while and the wild beasts sat solemnly 
round her as if to guard her, while the great birds fanned 
her with their wings or hovered over her to protect her 
from the sun’s rays. In this swoon-like death she was found 
by Valmiki. He restored her to consciousness and took 
her to his hut where his wife and her maid-servants looked 
after her and fed her. 

In the course of time Sita gave birth to two sons and the 
beauty of the boys was as dazzling as the sun’s splendour. 
Valmiki gave them the names of Lava and Kusa and brought 
them up and educated them with the greatest care. When 
they reached the age of boyhood, he invested them with 
the sacred thread, and he taught them the V edas and V edangas, 
and he taught them also to recite his own poem the Rama- 
yanar relating .the history of their father up to the defeat 
of- Ravana and his' triumphant return to Ayodhya. He 
instructed them also in the arts of war, so that they became 
in time most skilful archers, and the lads grew in strength 
and beauty till they were great warriors. 
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When he had exiled Sita, Rama was not happy ; and, 
though the kingdom prospered, he with-, 
drew more and more from public life and 
lived within the palace grounds. As the 
years passed, he became sadder and sadder 
and took no pleasure in life. At last he 
convinced himself that all his unhappiness 
was due to his having kill«i a Brahman, for 
Havana was grandson of Pulastya and therefore a Brahman. 
He summoned Vasishta and the sages of Ayodhya and told 
them his fears.' They advised him to perform the great 
sacrifice of sltl Aswamedha and so win the forgiveness of the 
gods. Preparations for the ceremony were made, and a 
white horse without spot or blemish on it was let loose to 
wander over the earth escorted by Satrughna and an army. 
The horse wandered through the jungle till it came to the 
place where Sita was dwelling with her two sons. When 
they were out hunting one day. Lava and Kusa saw the 
horse and captured it ^ and took it to their home. Then 
Satrughna and his army marched against them, but the 
two young princes defeated their uncle and his troops, and 
Satrughna was left wounded on the battle-field. 

When Rama heard that two young warriors had defeated 
bis army and seized the horse, he was very angry, and he 
sent Lakshmana with a larger army to recover the horse. 
But Lava and Kusa and their followers defeated Lakshmana 
and drove his soldiers away, Lakshmana being wounded 
and left for dead on the ground. Then Rama sent Bharata 
to rescue his brothers, even if he could not recover the horse* 
Hanuman went with him and they had many soldiers. 
But they were defeated also and only had time to recov^ 
the bodies of Satrughna and Lakshmana, whom they carlried 
off in their chariot. But, when Hanuman saw Lava and 
Kusa, he was certain who they were and he told Bharata 
that they were the living image of Rama at the same age. 
But when they returned and told Rama of their defeat, 
Hanuman said nothing about his suspicions. 


Rama prepai^s 
to perform an 
Aswcimedha, 

The horse is 
.seized by his 
two sons. 
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When Bharata and Hanuman told Hama what had 


Rama goes into 
the jungle and 
is reconciled 
with Sita. 


happened, ^ he was greatly distressed and 
ashamed. He marched out with a large 
army to recover the horse. When he came 
to the jungle where Lava and Kusa lived, 
he halted his troops and went forward. 


alone to meet the two lads and persuade them to surrender 


the horse. When he saw them, he felt towards them a sudden 


tenderness, and when they saw him, they came forward 
and bowed at his feet. When Kama asked whose sons 


they were, they replied : ‘‘ Our mother’s name is Sita, but 
we do not know the name of our father. We have been 


brought up by Valmiki the sage who has been a father to us.” 
Then Rama Imew that they were his sons, and he begged 
them to take him to Valmiki. When he had greeted the sage 
xespectfully, Valmiki told him the story of Sita and how she 
bad been found imconscious and how the boys had been 
born in his house. Rama was greatly asham^ and asked 
Valmiki to beg Sita to come to him. At first Sita would 
not listen to the sage, for, she said, Rama had treated her 
so unjustly. But Valmiki said : All that is past. Your 
sons have avenged your wrongs. Your husband has been 
humiliated and now comes to ask you to forgive. You will 
sin if you refuse to forgive.” So Sita allowed herself to be led 
into the presence of Rama and they were reconciled and Sita 
forgave him. Then Lava and Kusa kissed the feet of their 
father and he took them into his arms and blessed them. 


They all returned to Ayodhya with the white horse and the 
Aswamedha was performed with great splendour. For 
many years Rama and Sita lived in Ayodhya in great happi- 
ness with theit chiMten. 
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